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| An Irresistible Combination 
A Brig ait Woman and 


SAPOLIO 


There’s no making or keeping a home without them. 
Sapolio is the willing servant of bright women 
everywhere. It Cleans, Scours, Polishes. Not 
only does the great, solid cake make easy the cleaning 
of a hundred things, from floors to pans, but it also 


WORKS WITHOUT WASTE 

















December moonrise on Clear lake, California 
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Pasadena—Paradise Regained 


Terrestrial Elysium of Gold and Gardens in the Land of Winter Roses 


Heavenly Abode Between Snowpeaks and Orange Groves —’ Mid 


Pleasures and Palaces There’s No Place Like Home 


Except a Pasadena Bungalow 


By ELEANOR GATES 


“Paradise: any place... .of blissful delights.” 


NCE upon a time the enterpris 
ing ghost of a newspaper 
reporter, touring Elysium un- 
derescort of a Guardian Shade, 
came upon two recent arrivals 

—both Earth Gentlemen; and observed with 
interest that while one of these persons was 
stretched at ease upon a downy cloud, drink 
ing the ambrosia served by angel hands, 
being cooled by the gentle fanning of angels’ 
wings, and enjoying the harps of an angel 
choir, the other newcomer was crouched 

listance away, looking sulky—and 


some 
ring a ball and chain! 
The newspaper ghost had a good nose for 
news. Also, the situation aroused his curi- 
osity. “Why,” said he to his courier, ‘‘is 
one of these men given ambrosia, and fanned 
by angels’ wings, and entertained by a choir 
while this other poor fellow is ignominiously 
treated ?” 

“Well,” replied the Guardian Shade de 
fensively, “‘that gentleman on the cloud hails 
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from Chicago, and we’re trying to make 
up to him.” 

“And his friend?” 

“Well, he’s from Pasadena, and if we 
don’t keep a ball and chain on him he’ll go 
back.” 

Ding! Ding! Ding!—Yes, it’s an old one. 
But isn’t it pretty good testimony for a city 
that not so very long ago was only a she p 
pasture? 


Ey eryone con¢ edes t 


iat there is a sound 
reason for referring to Pasadena as another 
Paradise. Wide cele brity has bec n given it 
because of the great number and variety of 
its—no, I do not mean millionaires; not yet: 
I mean flowers. ; 
Of course there is a season in Pasadena 
when the city’s similarity to Paradise (par 
don me: I should say its condition of supe 
riority over Paradise) is more marked thanat 
other times. This is when the orange groves 
that crowd upon the town are in their full 
bridal bloom. (There is one street railway 
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It is on New Year's day that tl 
on the barge of the queer 


Very cone Vable 





in Pasadena that has cut four miles of iron 
path straight through one of these groves. 
It is a sort of interurban Lovers’ Lane.) 
But some idea can be gained of the city’s 
floral status by learning the following fact: 
On the first day of each year, when the East 
and the Mid West ire floored by the linoleum 


nd an ambitious landholder 


of those parts cat be on in a strait 
jacket if he were to dynamite a hole in his 
garden and plant so mething, p rales holds 
her (¢ ‘arnival of 
Flowers in Pasadena? They meet the eye 
whichever way you turn—in hedges, in plots, 
in long winding borders, In masses against 
house walls. If you don’t like flowers it 
would be advisable to keep away from Pasa 
dena. For they won’t let you alone. Last 
winter “back home’”’ you coaxed and babied 
and petted one little sickly 


of Jack Frost, 


Roses! 


discouraged 


fuchsia just to keep it alive; or you tried to 


put some gumption into an ordinary badly- 
bred geranium that refused to put forth a 
single bud. This winter in Pasadena you 


find ger: 
the eaves of your two-story house. Why, 
they’re regular operators, and 
will climb up porches and pergolas and shine 


iniums and fuchsias peeking over 


“two-story” 
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lete sovereignty over the city. They float 
. Wreathe oe necks of horses. By 
a part of the carnival procession 





their lanterns down into your face. Even 
the heliotropes seem to have lost their idea 
of what privacy means, and will hang to the 
ledge of your window and persistently smile 
in at you. If you pull down your shades, 
here they'll come creeping across the front 
walk. Step on them! Precious little good 
it will do. As for the roses, up they scramble 
and pre-empt the roof! And peek down at 
you through the chimney! 

Just as an example of the length to which 
the Pasadena roses will go, there is that 
rose-embowered Mexican bungalow. You 
haven’t seen that bungalow. Nobody has. 
There isn’t a square inch of its walls visible. 
Why, if you don’t watch out, you'll leave 
town for a few days—just on a jaunt, you 
know—and when you come back the single 
cherokee will be in full possession—and 
you'll have to use the pruning-shears to get 
in! 

Then there are the poinsettias, the hibis- 
cus, and the other plants that wouldn't dare 
to show their noses outside of a greenhouse 
“back home.” The glory of their myriad 
countenances so dazzles your eyes that you 
go out and buy smoked glasses. But you 
can’t get around the fact that your lungs are 
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They are birds; they are beasts: 
allegorically in order to ride 


to get out to Tournament Park, where 


taking in their fragrance with every breath 
you draw, until you are (for all practical 
purposes) an ambulating rose-jar! What is 
more, from head to heel your clothes are 
fairly steeped in perfume. Outwardly as 
well as inwardly you are saturated—satur- 
ated but not satiated; drunk with the smell 
of them, and glad of it, even in a temperance 
town! And add to this a flood of moonlight 
on a millionaire’s Moorish palace and mock- 
ing-birds singing in the orange-scented 
midnight—it’s a beautiful debauch! 

But it is on New Year’s day that they 
register their complete sovereignty over the 
city—when they come flaunting through the 
streets in one great three-mile pageant! By 
every conceivable method of locomotion 
they make themselves a part of the carnival 
procession. They wreathe the necks of the 
horses, and creep along the reins like tight- 
rope walkers. They float on the barge of 
the queen, grow on the trundling trellises of 
the Japanese exhibit, screen the shining 
sides of motors, whirl with the wheels of the 
victorias. They are birds. They are beasts. 
Or bits of architecture locally celebrated. 
They assemble themselves allegorically in 
order to ride with the school children. They 


or bits of architecture locally celebrated. 
with the school children. By all such devices do they manage 
there are Spanish sports and chariot races 





They assemble themselves 


march with the veterans. And very cunning- 
ly they thrust themselves into the vehicles 
that represent the bankers, the merchants, 
the city council, the hotels—thrust them- 
selves in by the ton, so that they spill over! 

By all such devices do they manage to get 
out to Tournament Park, where there are 
Spanish sports and chariot races. For this 
carnival is not the kind where you get flour 
down your back and feather-dusters in your 
eyes, and the attention of a rough element 
that takes advantage of the occasion. On 
one recent New Year’s day the Pasadena 
high school, as their share in it, depicted 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
And that is what the carnival is—only turned 
into a glorious Mid-Winter Day’s Reality. 

And now as to the millionaires: they are 
the chief allies of the flowers. So that when- 
ever you think of the gardens of Pasadena 
there comes to your mind the name of 
Huntington, or Busch, or Schiffman, or 
Merritt. In other words, in Pasadena 
millionaires are not only common but of the 
garden variety. 

From personal experience I discovered the 
millionaire to be difficult of identification. 
For the reason that he takes his pleasures 
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there are a good round number of million- 
eA hee ee eer ae ] 1 
aires, though just how many depends 
wholly upon the time of the year. Some 
1 - ] ~ , 4 xt 
cannot be coaxed away under any pretext. 
1 . 1 : aa : 
a short while, but—like the 
; sahil } ] be bie 
invariably come back Che 


is particular spe ies is 





ire a lot of Pasadena men th: 





naire reputation in some un 
uarded moment and aren’t able to live it 
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don’t need them. Think of 


the tl y vg 

air, mountain water at the spigot, beauty, 

peace—all thrown in with each city lot! 
The habitats of this kind of millionaire are 


ts of comfort for 

those lures to the 
‘ 1 

of bachelor-men 

r the bungalows, 

Pasadena uses every possible combination 

f } 1 


of brick and concrete, rubble a1 





| shingle and 
stain to get effects. And no two are alike, 
but all are adorably cunning and homey 
and inviting. So that the owner of one 
actually does not envy this real million 

‘e in his great white pillared mansion, 
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For speaking from the stan 


ment, Pasadena is the most remark 





y in the country—the more remark 
able because it is a city where millionaires 
are plentiful. Municipal ownership thrives. 
There is a first-class municipal light 
ing system. And the city is respon- 


sible for the uniform tree planting of certain 


of its streets—elms along Elm street, for 


instance, maples up 
locusts shading and 


oughfare. 


and down Maple, and 
naming another thor- 
It is also responsible for the 





ruling that the eighteen-foot parking of 
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city sewer farm?—that brings tl 
revenue? Why, what an extraordinary pro- 


cedure! Do you mean to tell 





sewerage isn’t allowed to go to waste in 
ocean? or that some poor truck-garden 
syndicate isn’t getting the benefit of it? 
Do you mean to say that Pasadena is steer 
ing the gains into its ow pocket? Why, 
that’s—that’s—er—socialism! 
Please don’t use the word. 
sounds so much better). 


Socialism !! 
Paternalism 

Pasadena is the chief instigator of verse 
about birds and buds and bowers and 
zephyrs and kindred matters. The thing is 
a disease. You can’t go to Pasadena and 
escape It. There is no use to try. You may 
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arrive in the most conventional mood and 
apparel, see to your trunks in a prosaic way, 
and hire a taxi. You will get no further sans 
the germ of poesy. (Perhaps the germ lurks 
in the conveyance. Local health authorities 
please confer on disinfection of same). The 
moment you strike the open street, you have 
already begun to rhyme “breeze” with 
“trees.”’ At the next corner you are as far as 
“sing” and “Spring.” Another block, and 
a sight of the mountains or the sunset, and 
you’ve mentally made a note of “skies” 
and ‘‘Paradise.’’ By the time you reach the 
bouquet-brightened desk of your hotel you 
are inspired, naturally enough, to the point 
of “rose” and “repose.” And if, a few 
moments later, you happen to land, bag and 
baggage, in one of the tiny mission bunga- 
lows of the Hotel Maryland, you are for- 
given if you break out with “West” and 
“rest” and “blest.” 

The hotels of the city have individuality. 
You need not look for that individuality 
anywhere else. It’s the Pasadenan brand. 
“Try this kind, and you'll want no other.” 
It is an individuality that makes them 
unique among the hotels of the world. They 
are that rare kind that entertain people who 
demand the very best—and suit them! 

To the newcomer in Pasadena the choice 
of a hotel must be as difficult as the choosing 
of a gown is to a woman—when she has four 
that are equally exquisite. There is the 
Raymond, for instance, a massive building 
of much beauty, reached by a winding 
flower-bordered avenue. It surmounts a 
knoll, and looks down on a panorama of 
moving loveliness. Directly in front of it the 
grounds of the hotel fall steeply away. In 
the winter you knock your golf ball over the 
green of them. For here is a splendid links 
for those who like the game. In spring you 
play ante-over around the haycocks that 
dot the slopes. 

The Hotel Greene is a magnificent red- 
tiled structure near the center of town. In 
Europeit would be called the Palazzo Some- 
thing-or-other. And Baedeker would triple- 
star it. And you would have to pay to get in 
for a look around. 

You have used up splendid, superb and 
elegant on the Raymond, magnificent, lovely 
and gorgeous upon the Greene. And here, 
looming into sight comes another, massively 
fine, with a prize outlook—the Wentworth, 
demanding all those adjectives for itself. 
There is a fourth hotel—the Maryland. 
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Afar upon the face of the earth go homesick 
people who chant “Oh, Maryland! My 
Maryland!” For that hotel is a_ hotel 
of homes—bungalow homes—twenty-six of 
them, open all the year round, and forming 
a home-hotel combination. 

In Pasadena you may be utterly spoiled 
for anything else you have ever experienced 
in the shape of a hotel. Too easily you may 
become that undesirable mortal internation- 
ally hated—the “kicker.’”” Nowhere else 
will you be suited. Nothing will satisfy. 
And the next time you go to a hotel you will 
be terribly fussy. You will want French 
windows opening out upon an adorable 
clinker-brick terrace to a lawn; or a pergola, 
or a patio, or an amethyst mountain in the 
near distance; or perhaps a chimney leading 
up from a practical fireplace and covered 
with English ivy. And you will want your 
own peach-tree, or an oriole, or some other 
such small item. Your curtains won’t suit 
you unless they’re filet; you will expect 
lamps with Tiffany shades. And a blue and 
white cat (where did he get his training if 
not from observing the Chesterfieldian head- 
clerk!)—a cat that greets you like his long- 
lost master just come home. 

Or maybe you will want a vested choir to 
wake you Easter morning—a demand that 
would slightly inconvenience most hotels. 
Or perhaps you will stipulate carols at 
dawn on Christmas, and _ old-fashioned 
holiday jollity in the way of a tree and a 
dance, and fruits and candies and violets, 
and apples and cider around the fire follow- 
ing the kind of a dinner that mother used to 
cook—while the fuchsias outside touch the 
highest panes of the patio window. 

Once you have looked upon a patio, 
architecture without it is vain. It is a new 
kind of living, all green and gay color and 
fragrance and song. As the page proceeds 
you down it, you don’t want to leave the 
lawns and the flowers to go inside the ador- 
able bungalow toward which he is leading 
you. Once inside, however, you don’t want 
to come out! There you are, in a setting as 
dainty as the heart of a human could desire. 
And the color and the fragrance and the 
song are yours beside! You get into some- 
thing loose and comfortable. You decorate 
the table of your own dining-room from a 
pergola dripping wistaria. Then as you 
stretch yourself out in your own hammock 
you hear the voice of the courier abroad in 
the land: “Ladies and gentlemen, that is 
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Once you have looked upon a patio, architecture without it is vain. 


You demand henceforward French 


windows opening out upon a clinker-brick terrace, a pergola, perhaps an_ amethyst 
mountain in the distance. These architects have created matrimonial 
havoc, a dangerous discontent with the rest of the world 


the graceful pepper-tree; that one yonder is 
camphor; this magnolia; that a banana 
palm.” Oh, you’re so glad you’re settled. 
And presently here comes a man with your 
dinner, all piping hot in a charcoal oven. 
What a life—hotel or otherwise! 

Yet right at the start there are lures to 
draw you from the bungalow, from the patio. 
There are trips out of Pasadena—to the 
beaches, to Catalina, to the observatory. 
When you are in the mountain-mood take 
the Mount Lowe car that winds through 
Rubio canon. From the town by day you 
may have noticed a wide scratch on the 
brown shoulder of Echo mountain. You 
judged it was a fire-break. It is the Cable 
Incline, up which you go in a small ship-like 
non-accident car that breasts the steep slope 
of the mountain as a bark rises to the crest 
of a wave. At the top of Echo you do not 
get all the mountain that is coming to you. 
You board an electric car that goes twisting 
away along a granite road-bed, through 
forests of oak and pine to the Alpine 
Tavern. 

The tavern is an enterprising institution. 
It has a French chef, and nimble-footed bell- 
boys, and plenty of balsamic air around it, 
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and burros and bears and friendly squirrels 
and newspaper enterprise. When you have 
been on the mountain a matter of six or 
eight minutes you are handed a copy of the 
highest daily, altitudinally speaking, in the 
world. You find yourself listed therein. 
And as likely as not, what with the life and 
color that the trip has put into your face, 
coupled with the fact that the adventures 
of the way have moved you to hang on to 
Somebody, you find your two selves listed 
as bride and groom! 

Who cares! After you have fed indigest- 
ible etceteras to the bears, and gossiped with 
the squirrels, and hung your immortal name 
to a bush, you ramble up to Inspiration 
Point. And this is where all commonplace 
considerations come to anend. If Pasadena 
has left you a single adjective that is not 
utterly used up and out at elbows, you 
employ it here. I just happened to have one 
—matchless! 

For, the point reached, you discover that 
on the way up considerable scenery has 
been left behind. You observe it—plateaus, 
foothills, cities, plains, the sea, the far-off 
channel islands quivering in the sun. Oh, 
what a view! Did it take you less than an 


























When you are in @ mountain-mood, take the Mt. Lowe car that winds through Rubio cafion, up the breath 
taking incline to Eeho mountain, and through forests of oak and pine to Alpine Tavern, 


cozy-cornered between orange-bloom and snow. Ramble up to Inspiration 
Point and, looking out to sea, lose your last adjective 


hour to get up there? It looks fully forty 
miles down to the nearest spot on which you 
could possibly alight. You thank your stars 
that, as the classic line runs, your feet are 
-tillon “‘terra-cotta.”’ And, most marvelous— 
while before your eyes lie reaches of green 
and gold, your feet are crunching snow. 

A few days later, after you have enjoyed 
sunrises and sunsets, and a toboggan slide, 
and the peace and rest that comes only in 
the mountains, you start on your contented 
way down, referring facetiously, as you wind 
along, to the Rigi, or Monte Generose, or 
Platus. Who has to go to Switzerland when 
near at hand, within reach of the most time- 
driven tourist, rises such a protuberance on 
the landscape? 

You throw a last snowball at the foot of 
the incline. A little later, at the gate of the 
cafion, you pick an orange; and before it is 
eaten you are back in the semi-tropics again, 
and a merry group is talking about going 
down to the ocean this afternoon for a dip. 
As you go you look back at the mountain. The 
warm Decembersun is shining on the snow! 

The Pacific lies just twenty-five miles 
away. The Interurban Electrics—there are 


three lines of them—are fairly champing 
their bits in their impatience to take you 
there. Board one, a dark geranium-red in 
color, handsomely made and fitted, smartly 
kept up, and cheap only as to rate. Away it 
flashes, taking you from the semi-tropics 
into the bracing temperate zone beside the 
sea. 

The next day you decide to see Paradise 
in a different way—on rubber tires. No, in 
Pasadena you don’t put away your open car 
for the winter, jacking up the wheels and 
doing the cushions in moth balls. The 
asphalt and oil-macadam roads are mudless, 
and the county has just voted $3,500,000 to 
lay out some more of the same kind. This 
amount will make the county the banner 
county for boulevards—most of which will 
radiate out of Pasadena like the spokes of a 
wheel. On her part, the city will expend the 
highest science in road-building and the 
greatest amount of cash to the square foot. 
You have heard about the “streets all paved 
with gold?” The bard was referring to 
Pasadena. 

You start out to see Pasadena in an auto- 
mobile. A bewildering, if fascinating, task. 
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For you soon discover that one street looks 
very much like another, the only real dif- 
ference being that half of them come from 
toward Los Angeles and bump into the 
Sierra Madre mountains; while those run- 
ning at right angles emerge greenly from 
orange and lemon groves and having passed 
through the town fall into the Arroyo Seco. 
Beautiful? They are all superlatively so, 
though Santa Rosa avenue and North 
Madison present such combinations of 
sweeping lawns and dappled walks and 
lovely homes that the person doesn’t live 
who could look at them without breaking 
the tenth commandment. Marengo avenue 
is a study in pepper-trees—wide of reach, 
and heavy with their coral berries. Along 
other avenues are deodars, cool, dark- 
boughed. Or eucalypti, whimsically twisted 
and gnarled after a fashion peculiar to 
the eucalypti of Pasadena. It is as if the 
poor things had got themselves into that 
state from long years of turning half round 
to stare. 

After you’ve seen a few thousand struc- 
tures you come to the conclusion that the 
local architects are—different. In the first 
place, as if not content with creating suff- 
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Boulevards of asphalt and oil-macadam, innocent of dust or mud, radiate out of Pasadena like the 
spokes of a wheel. One of them is lined with beautiful and unusual deodars 





cient matrimonial havoc by building such 
distractingly adorable bungalows, they have 
evolved even a more tempting plan—as 
unique as it is artistic. It is the court-plan 
(well named!). By this plan every little cot- 
tage has a garden all its own. And shared 
alike by every dweller in the court, there is a 
long, wide, lovely patio, parked and laced 
by graceful walks, that would—normally— 
come under the head of a combined back- 
yard. Such are Los Robles and St. Francis 
Courts. Theirs is an economical arrange- 
ment. For by it, and without crowding, 
every city lot can be ingeniously induced to 
grow the maximum number of bungalows. 
Each bungalow of those courts is pre- 
pared, as the spider’s web for the trusting 
fly, to catch the first tourist that comes past. 
Each is decorated and furnished, its own 
tiny garden is neat and flourishing, its china 
cupboards and silver drawers full. Open 
the front door and the clothes closets yawn 
for your wardrobe. All you have to do is 
talk to the grocer over the telephone, hang 
up your hat, and turnin. You’re home! 
The architects have done more. Contin- 
uing your drive you come upon a magnificent 
white structure set at the center of a twenty- 
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acre gold-flecked orange grove. Through 
the green aisles of the grove you make out 
a bit of ivy-covered wall and banks of blos- 
soms. ‘Oh, what a superb residence!’ you 
cry. “That? No, that’s Throop Polytech- 
nic, the big college of engineering, you 
know.” You didn’t know? How could you? 
Engineering colleges don’t usually have an 
orange grove for a campus. A self-respect- 
ing old-time college of engineering should 
look bare and cold and uninviting—like a 
cross between a car-barn and an insane 
asylum. 

Very well. You drive on. Presently— 
farther down town—here’s a perfectly cun- 
ning bungalow, with lattice casements, and 
window-boxes, and a fascinating arrange- 
ment of rocks and ferns. ‘Oh, what a dear 
little home!’ you exclaim. ‘“Um,’’ assents 
your guide coolly; “that’s a railroad depot.”’ 
And ‘‘motes”’ on. 

But I will admit that there is no mistaking 
the churches—except in the case of the pub- 





lic library, which looks like one, but isn’t. 
You usually recognize a church whenever 
you get to one, which is pretty frequently, 
for there are fifty-six of them, and every one 
flourishing. Fifty-six—so that if, of a Sun- 





North Madison avenue, a type of streets that present such combinations of sweeping lawns and dappled 
walks and lovely homes that the tenth commandment is shattered into excusable bits 





day morning, the entire population of the 
city should decide to worship, there are 
enough pews to hold every man, woman and 
child. The public library can take care of 
the city, too. It contains over thirty thou- 
sand volumes, so that every soul in Pasadena 
can be reading at the same time. The 
schools belong in the same category. Chil- 
dren are not put on half-day educational 
rations. Moreover, the kindergartens are a 
part of the school system—bungalow kinder- 
gartens, they are, surrounded by flower-beds 
and vegetable patches. 

Fifty-six churches, you say. But how 
many saloons? Not one. So there are no 
street-corner loungers, no ugly sight of 
reeling men to meet the eyes of the young 
people. Yet malt and vinous liquors are 
obtainable—at the hotels, at meal-times. 
And so well does the liquor question seem 
to be handled—one could almost say solved 
—in Pasadena that the city bids fair to be a 
pattern for many another in the state. 

Pasadena is built on a high well-drained 
mesa. How the first builders ever came to 
think the site desirable I cannot make out. 
Take a look at the lots still undeveloped. 
The soil is sandy, and the approximate 
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color of concrete. Out of it springs sage and 
greasewood, and a few discouraged-looking 
jaundiced-faced flowers. 

But those first builders had imagination. 
And what there was of natural beauty on the 
city’s site was jealously conserved and 
enhanced. The dry bed of a rivulet became 
a fern-edged brook. Trees were spared even 
when they had the bad taste to rise at the 
very center of a building plot. In such 
cases the bungalows were built around them. 
As for the stones that shouldered their way 
out of the soil, each became part of the 
foundation of the “‘ Jewel City of California.” 

—Observe the name: “Jewel City of 
California.” It is only one of a long list, 
including “Playground of America,” “Peer- 
less Pasadena,” “The Crown City,” etc.— 
all given in the flush of civic pride. If you 
see one of her citizens looking thoughtful 
you may know he is cudgeling his brains to 
think up another. 

Pasadena is busy spreading herself over 
the surrounding landscape. Every little 
while, from some unexpected quarter, here’s 
another suburb. The city catches suburbs 
just as other young things get the mumps, 
or the measles, or the whooping-cough. It 
was only three years ago that she broke out 
in Oak Knoll, with its green mansion- 
crowned rises and smooth, bending boule- 
vards. Where once—and was it only yester 
eve?—there stretched sand and sage, you 
find lawns that did not have to be sodded. 
All those lawns asked for was seed and 
water. Whereupon they obligingly unfolded 
their wide green velvet about the weather 
strips of some beautiful new villa. 

You are told that Pasadenaisa good place 
for writers, painters and musicians. The 
telephone list bears it out. But personal 
experience throws the weight of its testimony 
the other way. It is not a good place for the 
three allied arts mentioned—but may be 
recommended to architects, nature-lovers, 
poets, orators and other people who are not 
forced to work. For the temptation to play 
comes in its most varied guises. The madcap 
wind and the sun are at you all the time. 
You can’t resist zigzagging up a mountain, 
or seeing the polo games, or attending a 
light harness event, or the horse show; or 
visiting the ostriches, or having a game of 
golf or tennis; or a horseback ride, ora sail 
over the submarine gardens, or shooting, or 
fishing, er taking part in one of the endless 
social affairs. 





And speaking of social pleasures makes 
one think instinctively of the shops—shops 
that would have no reason to feel ashamed at 
showing their fronts in Fifth avenue, New 
Bond street, or the Rue de la Paix; that sell 
sweets or jewelry or objects of art or paint- 
ings or boots or lingerie or hats or gowns. 
Gowns? A woman may arrive in Pasadena 
at noon with only a reticule, but by sundown 
she can have been fitted with a ¢rotteur from 
Redfern’s, an afternoon gown from Paquin’s. 
one for dinner from Drécoll’s, and a Worth 
confection for the charity ball. 

If you are still motoring when sundown 
finds you, you will discover that sundown in 
Pasadena is the hour of fairest delights. 
Then it is that the mountain air comes 
sweeping upon the city—to be perfumed by 
groves and gardens. Then is the hour 
sacred to the water-hose. With the western 
windows of distant mountain bungalows 
blazing as if they were afire, on goes the 
spigot. And you are forced to admit that 
Pasadena has more ways of scattering water 
over lawns than any other city in the world. 
There is, first of all, the good old-fashioned 
method of holding the hose and patiently 
seeking out favorite plants or unthrifty spots 
of sward. Father officiates, to the ruination 
of his morning “shine.” Or mother gets 
the hose first, and stands in silent ecstasy— 
and rubbers. Or a younger member of the 
family conducts the rite, barefooted. But 
the other methods are legion. There are 
whirligigs that work with such enthusiasm 
that passing pedestrians are driven out 
where the horses walk—or else you dash 
through the spray. There are long perfo- 
rated pipes, centipede-like in architecture, 
that shower two ways. There are other 
pipes fully as holey that undulate from end 
to end like a pigmy scenic railroad. At 
nightfall, from one side of Pasadena to the 
other, everyone of these aqueous contriv- 
ances is going full speed. 

Of course it rains some days. How many, 
the tourist can tell you to the dot. And he 
looks upon each rainy morning as a sort of 
public slight, in fact, as out and out treason! 
Did not the lovely booklets that lured him 
hither speak of good weather? And as he 
presses his aristocratic nose against the 
plate-glass of his hotel window, the great 
warm drops are coming down outside, each 
one as big as a nickel and worth twenty 
times as much. They shake the sweet 
breath out of the flowers. They drench the 
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millionaires. 


Judged residentially, and from the standpoint of beauty of surroundings, Pasadena looks like a city of 
Yet the splendor of the Merritt residence on the one hand is matched by the 


loveliness of a bungalow nestled contentedly under rose-bloom on the other 


palms and the trees. They shoot-the-chutes 
down the wide banana fronds. And pres- 
ently when the clouds part over the Sierra 
Madres the sun shines upon a Paradise that 
is washed and beautiful. 

But after all, when you come to think of it, 
why should anyone want to go to Pasadena? 
If you go there for the winter instead of to 
Italy you will miss that dear cold Tra 
Montana—a wind that makes the earliest 
possible acquaintance with you beyond the 
Alps; also, that sweet, nerve-racking sirocco. 
And then Pasadena is right here in our own 
country, which detracts, of course, from its 
interest. Besides, people go about hatless 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FREDERICK W. MARTIN 
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summer and winter, in such an untrammeled 
middle-class way. They don’t change their 
gowns half a dozen times a day. (Oh, what 
a strange place!) Moreover, Pasadena 
is so sanitary that there really aren’t enough 
discomforts to make it interesting—no 
beggars or bottled water out of a kitchen 
spigot. And the hotels don’t rob you. And 
where, oh, where are the omnipresent, in- 
sistent, outstretched palms? To be quite 
candid, the place is too perfect. You 
actually don’t feel that you are having a 
good time, such as you read about. And 
anyhow it’s so much smarter to go to the 
Riviera. 


LEROY HULBERT, HAROLD A. PARKER, PASADENA; 
MERIMAN, LOS ANGELES 
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A branch of Baguio pine, perch for eighteen Igorot fledglings hatched by the American bird of freedom 
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(Fourth and concluding paper) 


HE victory of Manila bay may not 
have been decisive of the Span- 
ish-American war, but it was one 
of the important factors which 
brought the unpleasantness to a 
speedy conclusion. For the moment it 
seemed that the destruction of Montojo’s 
fleet had scored a first knockdown and 
nothing better. That it was something 
more than that, however, soon became ap- 
parent when Dewey announced that he pro- 
posed to stay right where he was and to 


attack and take Manila. The arrival of the 
first expeditionary forces and the knowledge 
that others were on their way showed to a 
conclusion that his intentions in that be- 
half were real and genuine. Spain’s plans 
to menace the coasts of the United States, 
to unbottle Cervera’s fleet at Santiago, and 
to relieve Cuba from the immediate danger 
of successful invasion, were thrown into 
confusion. And all of a sudden Spain 
found herself confronted with the distract- 


ing problem of protecting her own coasts 
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and of defending possessions at the very ex- 
tremes of the world. 

At best such a situation would have been 
most annoying to the strongest of powers. 
To Spain, with one of her fleets destroyed, 
another rendered useless, her army weak- 
ened by long campaigns in the tropics, and 
her resources reduced to the vanishing point, 
it was almost impossible. Nevertheless, 
public sentiment at home demanded that 
the war go on, and the government, against 
its better judgment, was forced to send 
Camira with the home squadron to the re- 
lief of Manila. Foolish though such a step 
may appear to be, it was the one last chance 
and had the merit at least of being a desper- 
ate remedy for a desperate case. Camira 
would be ready to battle with the American 
fleet long before it could be materially 
strengthened. It was a certainty that 
Dewey would decline to be penned up at 
Manila and that he would elect to make his 
fight on the high seas in order to save from 
attack the American transports en route to 
the Philippines. That meant the lifting of 
the blockade on the port, the appearance of 
retreat on the part of the Americans, the 
recovery of lost prestige, the discourage- 
ment of insurrection, and the possible cut- 
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Baseball team of the Philippine Trade School, partial evidence of the rapid progress made in 
Americanizing the Filipino 





ting off and capture of three thousand Amer- 
ican troops should they dare to make a 
landing at Cavite. Moreover, with Dewey 
away the chance of an excuse for European 
intervention would be immensely increased 
and that, after all, was Spain’s main reliance 
to end the war on favorable terms. 

Just as was expected, Dewey determined 
that he would not abide the arrival of 
Camira, but that he would meet the latter 
“somewhere east of Suez’? and trust to 
another naval victory to strengthen his hold 
on Manila. So, after a conference with 
General Anderson, it was agreed that the 
troops of the first expedition should be 
landed and that, should the exigencies of the 
situation require, they would take up such 
a position inland on the departure of the 
American fleet as would enable them to 
maintain themselves until its return. In 
pursuance of this understanding the troops 
were disembarked on the fourth of July and 
were temporarily quartered in the sleepy 
old town of Cavite to await developments. 
That was the beginning of the invasion of 
the Philippines and the beginning of hard- 
ships for those who had never known dis- 
comfort or the want that pinches. Right 
then and there the soldier boy rolled in his, 


























blankets on the hard brick floors of a 
Spanish cuartel* bade a laughing goodbye 
to the glamour of war and wondered in the 
soul of him when next, if ever, the downy 
softness of an honest bed would caress him 
into slumber. Thank heaven prideful man- 
liness choked the infectious whine of the 
tenderfoot and, in the expectation of stirring 
events to come, unaccustomed hardship 
became a matter of minor importance. 

Scarcely had the transports discharged 
their burden of men and supplies when the 
news arrived that Cervera’s fleet had been 
completely destroyed at Santiago. This 
left the American fleet in the Atlantic free 
to move wheresoever it pleased and the 
Spanish government, fearing a raid on the 
Spanish coasts, promptly recalled Camara 
for their defense. And so Manila was 
abandoned to her fate. Expedition after 
expedition from the United States landed 
at Cavite, from which place all troops were 
quickly transferred to the camp established 
just north of Paranaque and about two 
miles south of the Spanish defenses. And 
then the little white cloud no bigger than 
your hand which was soon to darken all the 
skies of the Philippines crept just above the 
horizon. 





Afternoon tea in the patio of the Philippine Normal School, which is adding yearly to the 
teaching force of the Islands 





Aguinaldo, who had urged that his people 
be not abandoned to the Spanish on the con- 
clusion of the war, had been permitted to 
return on representations that he would re- 
kindle the fires of insurrection, much to the 
embarrassment of the common enemy. 
What he said he would do he did and then 
proceeded to do something of which there- 
tofore he had said nothing, much to the 
embarrassment of those who to him were 
friends for the hour. For the third time he 
proclaimed the Philippine republic and 
himself its chief executive. Either because 
Admiral Dewey and General Anderson 
didn’t know a good republic when they saw 
it, or because its establishment was a little 
premature, or because a republic with a 
self-selected president was somewhat novel 
to them, or because the recognition of re- 
publics was the prerogative of the State 
Department, or for some other silly reason, 
both declined to officially recognize the new- 
born government or its new-made president. 
That was a great disappointment to Aguin- 
aldo and made for trouble right away. 
Secretly the tip went out, and one after an- 
other the venders of vood and country prod- 
uce took themselves away from Camp 


*Cuartel: 


Barracks, 
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Dewey. Next native carts and carabao* be- 
gan to diminish, and one fine day American 
quartermasters and commissaries were sur- 
prised to find that all land transportation 
had completely disappeared and that fire- 
wood and the little luxuries which help to 
make the army ration acceptable could not 
be had for love or money. 
At first the commanding general couldn’t 
understand what had happened. A _judi- 
cious putting of this and that together, how- 
ver, soon convinced him that the failure of 
the people to furnish at their own price 
transportation facilities and subsidiary sup- 
plies was due to no competitive demand, but 
to a condition designedly produced and in- 
tended to force the recognition which had 
theretofore been denied to insurgent claims. 
To yield to pressure of that sort meant all 
kinds of complications and General Aguin- 
aldo was promptly notified that unless the 
boycott was raised at once levies would be 
made on the country for what was needed. 
As Manila was still untaken and Spain’s 
hold upon the Philippines had not yet been 
broken, the insurgent chieftain did not 
deem it well to break just then with the 
Americans, and so business relations with 
the invading army were resumed as sud- 
denly as they had been suspended. The 
Philippine republic resolved itself into its 
native nothingness and Aguinaldo, as Gen- 
eral-in-chief of the Insurgents and nothing 
more, seemed content to lend his aid to the 
purpose with which he was at one with the 
Americans. The distrust and suspicion 
with which the troops had been received 
at Camp Dewey by the people appeared to 
give way all at once to a spirit of confidence 
and good-fellowship. The insurgents aban- 
doned their trenches in front of Fort Abad 
and the Americans without a word of objec- 
tion were permitted to take the lead in 
offensive operations against the city. Under 
cover of the guns of the fleet, breastworks 
extending from the beach to the Camino 
Real} were thrown up a thousand yards or 
more to the front of the Spanish lines. No 
opposition was offered by the enemy to the 
construction of these defenses and from this 
the impression arose that the Spaniards, 
understanding the utter hopelessness of 
their situation, would surrender on demand. 
Such was not the intention of the city’s 
defenders, however, and that it was not was 
sharply brought to the realization of all con- 
cerned when on the night of July thirty-first 
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the Spanish, believing that a night attack 
was about to be made, opened a heavy fire 
on the American entrenchments, drove in 
the outposts, and inflicted a loss of ten 
killed and forty wounded. As the Spanish 
stuck fast to their position and made no 
attempt to turn the right flank of the be- 
sieging force, which they might have done 
with fair hope of success, and as the Ameri- 
cans did not dare to advance in the dark 
over unknown ground, the little flurry of 
July thirty-first was of no tactical advan- 
tage to either side. Indeed it served no 
useful purpose except to convince the volun- 
teer that not every bullet has its billet, and 
that to kill a single man in battle his weight 
in lead must first be expended on the atinos- 
phere. The so-called battle of Malate 
trenches showed that the Spanish greatly 
outnumbered the Americans and as it was 
deemed unwise to bring on a general en- 
gagement until the American position had 
been strengthened by landing the six 
thousand troops which had just arrived 
with General Merritt, all firing from our 
trenches was strictly forbidden until further 
orders. 

Pending the landing of these troops and 
the completion of the preparations for the 
final assault every endeavor was made to 
convince the besieged of the utter futility of 
further resistance and that without more ado 
the city should be surrendered. At first it 
was believed that the representations made 
in that behalf would prove successful, but 
soon rumor had it that the archbishop of 
Manila had taken a firm stand against sur- 
render and that the people, roused by his 
example, had determined to resist so long as 
they were able. That was unwelcome news 
to all those who hoped that the unnecessary 
shedding of blood and the useless destruc- 
tion of property might be avoided. In par- 
ticular was it unwelcome to Father Mc- 
Kinnon, chaplain of the California regi- 
ment, who believed that the attitude of the 
archbishop was due to a false conception of 
Americans which, if removed, would lead to 
different counsels. He therefore requested 
leave of General Anderson to visit the arch- 
bishop, and permission having been reluc- 
tantly accorded he asked the Belgian consul- 
general, whohad been acting as intermediary, 
to make arrangements with the Spanish for 
his entrance into the city at nine o’clock ona 
certain morning early in August. 


*Carabao: Water-buffalo, fCamino Real: Royal road, 
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This the consul promised to do, but 
Father McKinnon, without waiting for a 
formal reply, took it for granted that his 
request would not be denied and at the hour 
named with easy confidence he set out with 
Father Dougherty for the Spanish lines. 
These good men had accomplished but half 
their journey when, much to their astonish- 
ment, a battery of field artillery—no less— 
opened fire upon them and drove them to 
the dreary protection of a ditch half filled 
with water. There, wet to thé skin and 
covered with the dirt and mud thrown over 
them by exploding shells, the good fathers, 
after reviewing the situation from every 
angle, came to the conclusion that they were 
not expected. So on hands and knees 
through the tall cogon grass they crawled 
back to the shelter of the American trenches, 
there to receive as the reward of their ad- 
venture the good-humored banter of well 
intentioned comrades. Father McKinnon 
took it all with the smile that never failed and 
next morning without a word to anyone he 
wended his way alone along the open beach 
straight for Fort Abad. This time he was 
met by a small arm fire, but as he kept 
steadily moving to the front the astonished 
Spanish officers, convinced that he couldn’t 
escape, stopped the shooting and permitted 
him to enter their lines apparently a willing 
prisoner. 

His reception was not a cordial one. 
Quite the contrary; lowering brows and 
angry mutterings of the hateful word es pia* 
betokened a hot resentment of his visit 
which might lead to speedy death. Arzo- 
bispot and Padre Americanot measured the 
limit of Father McKinnon’s Spanish, but 
the emphatic repetition of these words with 
frequent pointings to the cross he wore by 
exciting curiosity served his purpose better 
than if he had at his command the vocabu- 
lary of Cervantes to explain the pacific pur- 
pose of his call. Could it be possible that 
there was a Catholic priest in the American 
army and that this was he? Who could say? 
Evidently he wanted to see the archbishop. 
Why not let him have his way and deal with 
him afterward as the occasion might de- 
mand? 

So the good father was blindfolded and 
taken to the archbishop, to whom after pre- 
senting his clerical credentials he made 
known his mission in the Latin tongue. 
Long hours these two men, professing the 
same faith, yet wholly at variance on 





national issues, discussed the situation, one 
insisting that as a loyal son of Spain he felt 
bound to resist aggression so long as there 
was the slightest hope of success, the other 
urging that successful resistance was out of 
the question and that further conflict could 
bring no other result to Manila than needless 
suffering and a useless waste of human lives. 
Finally the archbishop, convinced that 
Camara had been recalled and that the city 
could not expect relief, agreed to counsel its 
surrender on terms which could be honor- 
ably accepted by the defenders and which 
would give protection to the lives and prop- 
erty of the inhabitants. With this assur- 
ance Father McKinnon took his leave and 
on his promise to keep secret all knowledge 
which he might acquire of forces or defenses 
he was sent that evening with unbandaged 
eyes in the archbishop’s carriage back to 
Fort Abad and there passed through the 
lines. 

Informed by Father McKinnon that the 
archbishop was no longer disposed to pro- 
long a siege sure to result in much suffering 
and no advantage to his people, Admiral 
Dewey and General Merritt renewed, 
through Andre, the Belgian consul-general, 
their suggestion that as the city could not 
hope to make a successful defense it should 
capitulate. To this Jaudines, captain gen- 
eral of the Spanish forces and acting gov- 
ernor-general of the islands, responded that 
military regulations forbade the surrender 
of any fort, place or city without resistance 
and that some resistance he must make. 
Although it was felt that no serious defense 
could or would be offered it was deemed 
unsafe to proceed on any such assumption 
and all preparations having been completed 
to take the city by assault a peremptory de- 
mand for its surrender within three days was 
made on the ninth of August. And just here 
a new cause of friction developed with the 
insurgents. General Aguinaldo insisted that 
his troops should be permitted to enter and 
jointly occupy Manila with the Americans. 
Aware of the threats which had been made 
against Spanish residents of Manila, know- 
ing that the rank and file of the insurgent 
army had promised themselves the loot of 
the city as the reward for their exertions, and 
certain that two authorities claiming juris- 
diction over the same territory was bound 
to cause friction and confusion worse con- 

*Espia: Spy. tArzobispo: Archbishop. 

tPadre Americano: American priest, 


























founded, General Anderson frankly replied 
that in the interests of all concerned no such 
permission could be given. 

The refusal was hotly resented and for a 
day or so it seemed that not even a semblance 
of friendly relations between Americans and 
Filipinos could be further maintained. 
Thanks to a common enemy, however, there 
was no actual rupture and on the morning 
of the thirteenth of August, without objec- 
tion from theinsurgents, General MacArthur 
in command of the American right, and 
General Green in command of the American 
left, took the lead and advanced upon the 
Spanish lines. The fleet having opened fire 
on the Spanish right at Fort Abad, General 
Green’s brigade moved forward rapidly and 
carried the Spanish trenches in front of 
Malate without difficulty. The trenches at 
Singalon, which marked the Spanish left, 
were not so much exposed to Dewey’s guns, 
however, and there General MacArthur’s 
advance, hampered by bamboo thickets and 
other obstructions, met such stout resistance 
that for a little while it looked as though his 
attack would be repulsed. With a stubborn 
resistance that would not be denied, how- 
ever, MacArthur pressed his men forward, 
took the blockhouse which commanded the 





Women experts weaving the tops, sides and brims of the airy hats which are characteristic of a 
Filipino wardrobe 











Singalon road leading into Manila, and fi- 
nally drove the enemy from their defenses. 

After that the rest was easy. Here and 
there at a street barricade the Spanish halted 
in their retreat and sought to retrieve the 
day, but all in vain. Backward and ever 
backward they were pushed until the white 
flags fluttering from the walled city announc- 
ed surrender and stopped the conflict. Half 
an hour later a mounted officer in command 
of a belated Spanish column retreating along 
the Calle Nozaleda almost succeeded in pre- 
cipitating a renewal of the engagement. 
Wishing to call attention to the fact that he 
was being fired upon by a straggling party of 
insurgents which had followed him he waved 
his sword above his head and repeatedly 
called out something which being mistaken 
for a command to shoot caused the troops 
who manned the walls to fire a scattering 
volley into the Americans who were standing 
peacefully at ease scarce a hundred yards 
distant. 

This mischance unfortunately resulted in 
the wounding of one man and the killing of 
another. Happily the American officers 
grasped the situation at once and as the fire 
was not returned, the Spanish, noting that 
steps were being taken for their protection by 
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sending American soldiers to the rear, luck- 
ily made no further demonstration. The 
incident was over in the time it would take 
to tell of it, yet it was full of meaning as to 
what might have been the complications had 
the whole insurgent army been permitted to 
join in the assault upon Manila. 

And so it was that almost at the very hour 
that the protocol suspending hostilities be- 
tween the United States and Spain was 
signed Manila fell and surrendered her gar- 
rison of twenty thousand regulars and volun- 
teers. Strange are the ways of Providence. 
Had that surrender been delayed a single 
day what a world of trouble and responsi- 
bility might have been avoided! But that 
which is to be must be. An American admiral 
insisted on pressing his victory, an exiled 
insurgent general was permitted to return 
and excite revolt. A city fell a day too soon, 
and the things which had no other purpose 
than the successful prosecution of a war 
became the factors to change radically the 
future of one people and to some extent the 
policy of another. 

Although the protocol ended the conflict 
between Spain and the United States pend- 
ing the negotiation of a treaty of peace, it 
did not end the insurrection. The terms of 
the truce limited the jurisdiction of the 
United States in the PHilippines to the city, 
bay and harbor of Manila, and in conse- 
quence the insurgents were left free to do 
pretty muchastheyliked. Knowing that the 
small Spanish garrisons scattered through- 
out the archipelago were cut off from all 
hope of assistance from Manila and that 
Spain was powerless to give them succor, 
the people arose en masse and within the 
brief period of sixty days not a vestige of 
Spanish authority, whether civil, military, 
or religious, was left in all the islands except 
at Baler and Yloilo. This was most unfor- 
tunate because it removed the only check 
upon the masses still resentful of the severi- 
ties practised in suppressing the uprising of 
Ninety-six and left them free to work their 
will with little mercy on the hated Spaniard. 

In the Visayan provinces some lenity was 
shown (» the fallen foe, but elsewhere such 
things were done as make the blood run cold 
with horror. A wife compelled to dance on 
the grave of her slaughtered husband, a 
Spanish judge hung by the arms for days 
and offered the flesh sliced from his own 
thighs as food and drink, the wanton shoot- 
ing, starving and burial alive of members of 
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the religious orders, the cruel treatment of 
women and children, the summary execution 
of Filipinos who counseled moderation, an- 
nounced the end of orderly government and 
a reign of terror. Spain was helpless to put 
an end to this appalling situation, and the 
United States, though she had the forces at 
her command to restore order and respect 
for life and property, was obliged by the 
terms of her agreement to restrict her activ- 
ities to the territory subject to her military 
jurisdiction. 

And so Spain protested, the United States 
argued and pleaded, Aguinaldo promised— 
and the unleashed mob glutted its crazy 
thirst fer blood. 

This was the condition of affairs when the 
commissioners of the high contracting parties 
met in Paris on October first to conclude a 
definite treaty of peace, and found them- 
selves confronted with the problem of settling 
not only the issues which begot the war, but 
also those which the war begot. Naturally 
the success of American arms deter- 
mined the fate of Cuba and Porto Rico, but 
what was to become of the Philippines was a 
different matter and, believe me, a bitter 
burning question which stirred McKinley 
and his advisers more than all the war had 
done. On the one hand the United States 
had held out to all the world that senti- 
mental reasons, a prudent regard for her 
own tranquillity and no selfish greed for 
territory, had moved her to end by force a 
condition which for thirty years had refused 
to yield to milder treatment. On the other 
hand she had brought about the destruction 
of existing government in the Philippines. 
The capture of Manila and its garrison had 
stripped a sovereign nation of its power to 
restore order or to reestablish its authority 
within a reasonable time. The policy of 
evacuating the islands and leaving Spain 
and the Filipino people to fight it out meant 
a carnival of bloodshed and the abandon- 
ment of the European population to the fury 
of a populace suddenly released from all 
restraint and mindful only of its wrongs. 
To join with Spain in restoring order could 
have no other effect than to smother the 
lawful aspirations of a subject people and 
reimpose upon them a rule which, right or 
wrong, was hated and detested. 

Flying in the face of all her traditions the 
United States, under the guise of generosity 
to a defeated enemy, might have lent her aid 
to restore the status quo and left the islands | 




















just where she found them—in the hands of 
Spain, or under the form of a very specious 
benevolence she might have declared them 
independent and left the Filipino people, at 
the gateway of China, with a nationality 
which, without the force or means to main- 
tain it, would have been as valueless as it 
would have been ephemeral, or regardless of 
her own interests and the bedeviling diplo- 
matic entanglements certain to arise she 
might have established a protectorate over 
them and assumed all the responsibilities of 
government without any of its powers. As 
it was, exercising through her commissioners 
her best judgment, she chose to do none of 
these things. Departing from the beaten 
track in dealing with an alien and a subject 
race she elected to become not its conqueror 
or its master but its guide, its mentor and its 
friend. And so the sovereignty which had 
been exercised over the Philippines by Spain 
for more than three hundred and fifty years 
passed to the United States by purchase and 
with it the responsibility for the welfare, the 
happiness, the prosperity, and the advance- 
ment of séven millions of people. At last 
the Occident and the Orient were face to 
face. At last the tribes of men that left the 
cradle of the race when time was young had 
swung around the globe and come again to 
where the world for them began. At last the 
radicals of mankind, the restless seekers of 
the unknown who in the strangeness of new 
environments forgot their old traditions and 
built up new ones, were at hand-shakes with 
the conservatism that stood still and looked 
askance at innovation. What will happen 
no man can tell for certain. Suffice it to say 
that what has happened was to be expected, 
and taking it all in all gives promise of the 
future. 

What occurred after the transfer of sover- 
eignty can be no better described by me 
than in language which I have used before. 
Due to the difference of language and cus- 
toms and to the suspicions of a race many 
times disappointed by those who came bear- 
ing gifts, unfortunately for the United 
States her benevolent purposes were miscon- 
strued and misconceived. Her endeavors 
to gain the goodwill and affections of the 
inhabitants of the islands were viewed with 
distrust, and her promises of a liberal gov- 
ernment in which the people should have as 
full representation as they were capable of 
exercising and enjoying were regarded as the 
tempting bait to lure a confiding and simple 
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people to ruin and to slavery. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the history of the 
American people fully demonstrated that 
they had always been the enemies of tyranny 
and oppression; notwithstanding the fact 
that the American nation had expended the 
lives of a million of her own people to free 
from bondage the slave within her confines; 
notwithstanding the fact that, moved by 
sentiments of profoundest pity, she engaged 
in a costly war which gave to Cuba her inde- 
pendence, the Filipino people were led to 
believe that the new sovereign was actuated 
by no higher motive than her own aggran- 
dizement and greed for territory the area of 
which did not equal that of the state of 
California. 

For a fourth time a Philippine republic 
with Aguinaldo as its dictator was pro- 
claimed and a congress composed in the 
large majority of delegates appointed by the 
insurgent chief was called to ratify his acts 
and to frame a constitution. Calumny and 
personal ambition linked together for a com- 
mon end did their work and did it well. 
Misconception, distrust, and suspicion 
spread like a plague throughout the islands 
and infected with equal virulence the tiller 
of the soil and the toiler of the city. The 
two peoples which, according to the ordinary 
rules governing human conduct, should have 
been united by the strongest bonds of confi- 
dence and affection were soon drifted apart 
and became locked in a death struggle, the 
one to sustain and the other to overthrow a 
sovereignty which had been assumed from 
no other motive than to benefit and to bless. 

Far from home and all that he held dear, 
many a gallant sturdy American, with the 
breath of battle warm upon him, met a 
soldier’s death on the wooded slopes and 
level fields of the Philippines. The very 
youth and flower of the Filipino race watered 
with their blood the soil which had given 
them birth. In a contest with a nation 
eighty millions strong, possessed of limitless 
resources and determined to yield nothing 
to those who came with arms in their hands 
and threats in their mouths, but one result 
could follow to the Filipino people, valiant 
and brave though they were, and that was 
crushing defeat. And all for what? Fora 
miserable misunderstanding which might 
have been avoided had there been a prudent 
exercise on their part of judgment, patience 
and forbearance. All for a purpose which 
might have been secured without the loss of 
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a life, without the shedding of a drop of 
innocent blood, by careful preparation, 
general education of the masses of the people 
and the reasonable methods of evolution 
advocated by Rizal, the poet, patriot and 
statesman of the Filipino race. 

But whatever may have been the effect of 
the Philippine uprising on the friendly re- 
lations of the two peoples, it had no effect 
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would be in the ascendant, those taken in 
arms were treated as prisoners of war, 
though they might have been accorded the 
fate provided for war rebels; noncombatants 
were not only treated with tenderness and 
consideration but were encouraged to return 
to their usual avocations and pursuits; as 
soon as active military operations in any 
municipality or district ceased, local govern- 

ments administered by native 
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In the brief period of American control, it has to its credit the 
construction of five hundred miles of highways and roads, 
some built with ant-like activity on precipices 


on the policy which the American nation 
had marked out for herself nor on the highly 
benevolent motives which induced her to 
assume sovereign power over the Philippines 
and all that that might mean. Inthe midst of 
rebellion and when it might be reasonably 
expected that hatred, ill-will and dislike 





officials were established and 
civil protection given to per- 
sonal rights and private prop- 
erty; schools were organized 
and the American soldier, 
laying aside the rifle and the 
bayonet, set himself to instruct 
and to teach the children of 
those who perhaps at the 
moment were in arms against 
the flag he loved so well. 
When the war had ended 
and the insurrection lay shat- 
tered and broken in the dust, 
when the capacity for further 
resistance by the _ Filipino 
people was exhausted, when 
without much criticism the 
United States might have de- 
clared that the native inhabit- 
ants of the Philippines had 
forfeited all claims to her 
benevolent consideration, she 
proceeded with undisturbed 
serenity and tranquillity to 
carry out the promises which 
she had made and the policies 
which she had announced _ be- 
fore a hostile shot was fired. 
To assure the Filipino people 
that her purposes were wholly 
unselfish, to bring conviction 
to their minds that she had no 
object in view save their wel- 
fare and happiness, she took 
immediate steps to substitute a 
civil for a military régime. 
For the accomplishment of 
this end the Philippine Com- 
mission, headed by William 
H. Taft, now president of the United States, 
was appointed and vested with ample pow- 
ers. Never were greater responsibilities put 
upon any body of men than those which were 
saddled on this commission, and never 
were responsibilities more successfully met 
in the face of almost insurmountable diffi- 




















culties. The people were angry and resent- 
ful. The insurgent army was broken up 
and disorganized. Life and property were 
at the mercy of guerrilla bands which roamed 
about the country pillaging, robbing and 
murdering at their will. Existing conditions 
seemed to demand the rule which hits hard 
and reasons afterward rather than the ad- 
ministration which seeks its ends by the 
gentler method of persuasion. 
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judiciary was created and a judicial sys- 
tem evolved which settled the rights of 
rich and poor, of foreigner and citizen, of 
American and Filipino, without fear or 
favor and without regard to race, color or 
previous condition of servitude. 

On the heels of insurrection many thou- 
sands of those who had been in arms against 
the United States were gathered together 





Europeans and men of the 
army honestly believed that 
the concession of civic rights 
was to put a premium on dis- 
order and that the military 
should be left unhampered to 
deal with a social ebullition 
which threatened to result in 
utter anarchy. Men more re- 
gardful of themselves, more 
susceptible to the fiery influ- 
ence of a public prejudice, less 
honest with themselves than 
were Governor Taft and his 
associates, might well have 
hesitated before committing 
themselves to a policy lacking 
the support even of its intended 
beneficiaries and which if it 
failed spelled for them politi- 
cal ruin and for their native 
land a tremendous loss of 
prestige. 

Taft and the commission 
were undaunted by it all and 
holding to their belief that 
force was not convincing they 
dared to install civil govern- 
ment on the smoking embers 
of rebellion. Great was their 
courage, but greater still was 
the ability, the foresight, with 
which they carried their benev- 
olent purposes and altruistic 
policies to a successful con- 
clusion. Municipal govern- 
ments administered by officials 
elected by the people and 
which gave to the local com- 
munities as large a measure of 
autonomy as that enjoyed by similar 
communities at home were promptly 
established. The provinces were organized 
and to them was given a government 
administered by a governor elected by the 
people and two officials appointed by 
the chief executive of the islands. A pure 








The Benguet road, winding around the rock-bedded curves of many 
mountains, encircles twenty-one miles of splendic 
scenery and is a famous auto road 


and with a boldness and a trust almost 
amounting to imprudence were charged with 
the duty of preserving the public peace and 
protecting life and property. In the face of 
prophecies of failure, and notwithstanding 
the ridicule of older governments, a system 
of public schools was organized and to the 
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doors of the people was brought the oppor- 
tunity for instruction, enlightenment and 
practical education. Without hesitation a 
wrong system of internal taxation which im- 
posed upon the poor almost the entire 
charges of government was destroyed and 
for it was substituted a modern revenue 
system which so distributes the load that 
every citizen is compelled to bear his fair 
share of governmental burdens. For a fluc- 
tuating and variable medium of exchange 
which made trade a gambling game and 
imposed heavy losses on the great mass of 
consumers made up largely of the poor and 





which for nearly a quarter of a century had 
vexed the peace of the archipelago were 
finally settled. An honest and efficient civil 
service became a feature of the new dispen- 
sation, and by making the subordinate 
offices and employments of the government 
rewards of merit the government service was 
protected from the baneful consequences of 
political intrigue and the corrupting in- 
fluence of a traffic in positions of public 
trust. To the islands was given a sanitary 
organization which greatly reduced the 
death-rate and improved the health of those 
localities in which its regulations could be 








Uncle Sam has provided for the Filipino children of his adoption high-school buildings equal to those 
in which his children at home are educated 


the struggling, a stable currency and a settled 
measure of value was provided. Roads were 
built, lines of telegraph were established, 
lighthouses were erected, a system of inter- 
island transportation was furnished, im- 
portant harbors were improved, school- 
houses were constructed, and a postal service 
provided which reasonably met the needs of 
business and the necessities of the people. 
By the purchase of the landed properties 
of the religious orders and by giving to ten- 
ants and occupants an opportunity to ac- 
quire on easy terms the title to holdings 
which they and their ancestors had culti- 
vated for generations, agrarian difficulties 





properly enforced. Young men and women 
of the Philippines were sent to the schools of 
the homeland that they might receive the 
instruction given to the young men and 
women of the United States and that they 
might become acquainted with our laws, our 
customs and the practical workings of our 
form of government. A census of the people 
was taken, and for two hundred thousand 
property holders who had no higher title to 
the lands occupied and claimed by them than 
bare possession, an easy, inexpensive method 
of perfecting inchoate titles was provided, 
which titles, secured by a system of govern- 
ment insurance, reduced transfers of real 























estate to a minimum of time, cost and diffi- 
culty. © 

The inquisitorial system of criminal in- 
vestigation was abolished, and to every 
citizen however humble and whatever the 
crime of which he was accused was secured 
the right to know the charge against him, the 
advantage of a speedy trial, and the high 
privilege of examining at every stage of the 
proceedings the witnesses produced to prove 


The utilitarian policy of the practical American is seen in the transformation of a mosquito-breeding 
mediaeval moat into this lawn-carpeted park 





his guilt. From the beginning of civil gov- 
ernment, freedom of speech and liberty of 
the press, except to incite a disturbance of 
the public peace or the breaking of the law, 
were recognized, and the right of the people 
to peaceably assemble and petition for the 


- redress of grievances was undenied. 


Thus the foundations were laid broad and 
deep by the Taft commission for the social, 
industrial and political development of the 

















Bayavas bridge, which spans the river in the province of Pangasinan, is concrete evidence of the 
substantial improvements made to facilitate travel 
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peoples of the Philippines, and from the line 
of policy marked out by it there has been no 
departure. Thirteen years of American 
sovereignty, of wise administration, of just 
recognition of popular ideals, of unselfish 
devotion to Philippine interests, have ac- 
complished a world of benefit which might 
have been long delayed had a new people, 
inexperienced in government, prone to dis- 
sensions and destitute of material wealth, 
been left to work out their own salvation. 
Brief as has been the period of American 
control it has to its credit the construction of 
four hundred miles of railway and _ five 
hundred miles of highways and roads; the 
building of schools and schoolhouses in 
every municipality and nearly every village 
in the islands; the creation of a system of 
industrial education and training; the exten- 
sion of a weather bureau founded by the 
Jesuit fathers so that every port of call in 
the islands receives ample warning of the 
typhoon’s coming and impending danger; 
the survey of insular waters and the charting 
of rocks, reefs and shoals that menaced 
navigation; the building of nearly a hundred 
lighthouses and the placing of more than a 
hundred buoys to guide the mariner over the 
trackless seas; the completion of harbor 
works at Manila, Yloilo and Cebu at a cost 
of more than four millions of dollars; the 
beautifying of Manila with parks and pleas- 
ure-grounds and the addition to it of two 
hundred acres of new-made ground along the 
harbor front for the needs of commerce and 
business; the bringing to the city of a plenti- 
ful supply of fresh water from the mountains 
seventeen miles distant and the installation 
of a modern sewerage system; the sinking of 
artesian wells to furnish a proper supply of 
pure water to municipalities and towns lack- 
ing in that essential to the health of a com- 
munity; the establishment of irrigation 
systems and the construction of irrigation 
works; the building and equipping of a 
magnificent general hospital for the islands; 
the conversion of insular prisons into 
schools of industrial instruction; the estab- 
lishment of a penal colony to which good 
conduct prisoners, whatever their crimes, 
may be transferred and in which order and 
discipline are maintained by the prisoners 
themselves under the supervision of a single 
man and his assistant; the transfer of the 
leper from the hospital or the miserable 
isolation of his hut in the fields to a home and 
the giving to him of the opportunity to follow 





the avocations which make life happy or at 
least endurable to his fellow-men; the ap- 
pointment of American officials as the arbi- 
ters of the disputes and differences of the 
wild men and the encouragement among 
them of such friendly relations that barter 
and trade have taken the place of internecine 
strife and mutual destruction; the creation 
of a postal savings bank to guard and invest 
the savings of the poor and to inculcate in 
the masses habits of thrift and frugality; the 
organization of a government agricultural 
bank to save the farmer from the greed of 
the money shark and to encourage the culti- 
vation of the soil; the establishment of a 
government laboratory, the best equipped in 
all the East for the scientific investigation of 
tropical diseases of men and animals, for 
the manufacture of serums and vaccines, 
and for the study of the vegetable and min- 
eral products of the islands and the best 
means to make them valuable; the conser- 
vation of the forests of the Philippines and 
their protection from fires and careless or 
improvident cutting; the suppression of 
plague; the extermination of small-pox as an 
endemic disease, and the training of the 
people to protect themselves against cholera; 
and last but far from least the extension of 
the political rights of the citizens of the 
Philippines by conceding to them a very 
complete local autonomy and the right to 
participate in the making of laws through a 
Philippine assembly composed of mem- 
bers elected by themselves. 

Never before in the history of the world 
was there a nation with greater power than 
the United States to work its will on a help- 
less people, and never before in the history 
of the world, as this record shows, did a 
nation more fully, more conservatively and 
more humanely use the strength which was 
hers. In the beginning she announced that 
she had assumed sovereignty over the Philip- 
pines not to enrich herself but to benefit 
the peoples for whom the chance of war had 
made her responsible, and from the begin- 
ning to this hour she has never departed 
from the policy thus voluntarily marked out 
as her rule of action. The holding of the 
Philippines not for selfish exploitation, but 
as a sacred trust for the benefit of those 
residing in them, the establishment of a 
government not for our satisfaction or for 
the expression of our theoretical views, but 
for the happiness, peace and prosperity of 
the Filipino people, the evolution of a gov- 
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ernment by Americans assisted by Filipinos 
into a government of Filipinos assisted by 
Americans, and the education and prepa- 
ration of the people for popular self-govern- 
ment was the broad policy of President 
McKinley, of President Roosevelt, of Gov- 
ernor Taft, of Governor-General Wright, of 
Governor-General Ide, and ofall their suc- 
cessors. It is the policy today and its con- 
tinuance will I believe bring the Filipino 
race happy and contented to the realization 
of its hopes and ideals—hopes and ideals 


Christmas 


rarely attained, rarely enjoyed save through 
blood and tears. 

It is said that there is no royal road to 
popular self-government and that every race 
must work out its national development by 
the light of the sparks stricken from the 
swords of kinsmen. Maybe so; nevertheless, 
the creation, the making, the upbuilding of 
a new nation, by means which will not leave 
her drenched in gore and lamenting her lost 
sons like another Niobe, is well worthy of 
the experiment. 


Christmas 


(FROM AN EXILED CALIFORNIAN) 
By RutH Moore 


And is this Christmas? 
Can this be the day 
When He, the God. of love, sent forth His Son 
That peace, good-will, their joyous way might run 
Through all the earth? 
His day indeed! 
When on the shivering poor 
The wintry blast its fiercest wrath may wreak, 
When forth they creep, their piteous dole to seek 
From Nature’s wealth! 


—This is not Christmas. 


There is no Christmas save in those fair lands I 
Where, snow and blast unknown, upon the day 
In which our Lord came down, His Spirit speaks 
In sea-fraught breeze and warm goid-laden ray; 
Where every rose its perfume spreads for Him, 
And each up-struggling violet at our feet 

But strives for Him whose very name is Love, 
To make His day of days more fair and sweet. 
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The War Bird 


By James H. GorDON 
ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


= ULLO, mother dear! Oh, it is 

great, great, GREAT, to be home 

again! No, I’m feeling all right 

—a little tired, of course. Yes, 

father met me at the boat and 

saw me Safely started on my way. He had 

to stay this afternoon but said he would get 
home early as he could. 

“Do I think I could eat a little now? 
Why, mother, I’ve been wanting to eat ever 
since I started home! I knew you would 
have something all ready for me. You have 
ever since I can remember. Just let me 
wash off a little of this dustiness. 

“Of course the biscuits are not quite up 
to your mark. They never have been! I 
don’t know just what the ‘mark’ is but I 
have a feeling that perhaps it is the place 
good cooks will attain in heaven. I thought 
it out that way in the hospital. Thank you, 
it would help if you could handle this knife 
a bit for me. My right hand can’t and the 
left one doesn’t seem able someway. 

“Now, please sit where I may feast my 
eyes on you while I tell you all about it. 
I was afraid you would be worrying, and it 
was such a long time before letters could get 
through. Your letter that did come at last 
was so jolly and good. The whole hospital 
was divided into two parts, those who had 
letters and those who wished they had. 
Then lots of us shared as much as we could 
with the others. Did you ever think, 
mother, what a tremendously important 
thing home is away off there? When the 
doctor would come in day after day and 
fuss around for a while and go out shaking 
his head, I did hope and pray for home 
more than anything else in the world. And 
now it all is, and I am most well. 

“I tried to write when they let me sit up, 
but you know what a mess I made of it with 
my left hand. Having someone else do it 
wasn’t what I wanted at all. Now that we 


are together I may do my telling just as 
boastfully as I please, and I will expect you 
to believe every word. 





“T wrote you a long letter from Honolulu 
about the ship and all on board. Nothing 
else happened of much account until the 
news came. You wrote how it came to you 
and I could imagine it in this quiet place and 
how people would be stirred up. With us 
it was a good deal different. We, seven or 
eight hundred men, were on the transport 
more than five hundred miles from the 
islands and right in the midst of it. You 
see, we couldn’t do anything, and we knew 
the enemy would be after us. They had 
track of every ship on the Pacific carrying 
the American flag and had provided for all 
the near ones. We knew if they had de- 
clared war it was because they were ready 
for war. I don’t blame them as much as 
some for bringing it on at this time. They 
were sure it must come some time and for 
them it would doubtless be better to have it 
before the Canal was opened. We were 
working just the other way and trying to 
keep the peace until the Canal should be 
done. « 

“Tt was by chance we caught the warning 
at all. The message had been sent out from 
the islands to warn any within call, and we 
just did get it. We were unable to call them 
and probably they couldn’t have helped us 
anyway, for they had troubles too. We 
couldn’t fight anything bigger than a tor- 
pedo boat and the old Logan was too slow 
to count much on running away. Running 
seemed the only thing we could do and the 
commander made up his mind to begin it 
early. The ship was turned into the south 
and run fast as she could hurry. The men 
got ready to do all the fighting we were 
capable of doing. That wasn’t much, but 
it was a help to have something to do. 
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There were some small rapid-fire guns that 
might be usable. 

“The message reached us late in the after- 
noon and I can tell you nobody did much 
sleeping that night. Rumors came tlying 
about fron time to time of a searchlight 
flashing on the sky to the north, and our 
wireless kept catching messages we could 
not at all understand. There were several 
of the enemy on board who had been put 
under guard but one someway had been 
missed and he made his way to the wireless 
roon. He nearly killed the operator and 
sent a message before anyone could get 
there to interfere. It was only half a minute, 
but that was plenty. Yes, mother, those 
chaps are mighty brave people and I 
couldn’t help admiring this one, but it was 
pretty hard on us. The course of the ship 
was changed again, but long before morning 
we could see quite clearly the great beam of 
light moving across the sky. It got on our 
nerves, that searching, ominous ray, and 
men cused it and shook their fists at it. 
But it came nearer and searer in its diabol- 
ical sweeping of the sea, always back and 
forth and always nearer until it came on us at 
last. It passed by and for a moment we 
took hope, but it crept back, feeling slowly, 
caught us again and slipped past a little, 
then back little by little until it stopped, 
resting full on our ship. Of course they 
were miles away still, but we couldn’t get 
away from that light. It kept full on us 
until morning. Then the ship was in full 
sight behind. A big ship she was, and evi- 
dently in a hurry. 

“Do you remember the officer I spoke to 
you about in my letter who was taking the 
flying-machine out to the army in the 
islands—Lieutenant Ferril? You know 
how enthusiastic I have always been over 
things of that sort, and have gone up with 
Cousin Dan and run the machine myself. 
The lieutenant and I had become pretty 
well acquainted and talked a good deal on 
the subject. He was a splendid fellow and 
I liked him greatly. 

“Pretty soon after daylight he sent word 
asking me to come forward. Of course I 
did gladly. I tell you, it was a very trying 
time for us with that ship chasing up be- 
hind, and not able to doa thing. I hurried 
forward and found the flying-machine all 
set up in a considerable open space on the 
upper deck. The lieutenant and several of 
his men were at work tightening up and 
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testing the wires and braces and filling the 
oil and gasoline tanks. Everything was in 
service shape. They even had the heavy 
felt armored explosive box which I had 
never seen before. They tested the engine 
and it went splendidly. I couldn’t quite see 
the why of it all. Ferril finished adjusting 
the engine in a minute or two and turned to 
me. 

“I’m going after that ship,’ he said, ‘and 
I'd like to have you go too.’ 

“T was completely surprised, but he went 
on to say that I was lighter than any of his 
men and knew more about managing the 
machine. Said of course I didn’t have to go, 
but he wished I would. There was hardly a 
chance of getting back, but it seemed the 
only possible way to save the transport. 

“T started to say I would be delighted but 
it didn’t seem to fit the occasion, and I guess 
I just nodded. It was but the smallest 
chance we had to save the ship and if I could 
make it any better I must. I was glad for once 
to be little. Ferril wanted me to work the 
machine while he attended to the explosives. 
The machine was a beauty. The engine 
made hardly a sound and the whole thing 
was painted a dull sort of color so it would 
be very hard to see. Everything was ready 
soon after sunrise and we had made our last 
wills and testaments. Besides the oil and 
gasoline we had 75 pounds of the most 
powerful explosive Uncle Sam knows any- 
thing about. ‘Fearful stuff,’ Ferril said, 
made especially to be dropped as we hoped 
to drop it. I kind of hated to sit near it. 

“We started all right with the speed of the 
ship to help us but dipped almost into the 
water before we got up speed to really fly. 
I was most frightened there of the whole 
trip. If we did go into the water the ship 
would run over us and that would be an end 
of things entirely. But the machine came up 
grandly, the men cheered, and we turned 
into the east toward the blinding sun. We 
went up pretty fast to about five hundred 
feet and got a splendid view out over the 
ocean. I couldn’t see the ships because we 
were going away from them. We could see 
ever so far to the north and south. It was 
a perfect morning and the air was clear and 
sweet. The sea appeared perfectly smooth 
to us up there except where little handfuls 
of wind rumpled up the surface for a minute 
once in a while. I never saw more perfect 
weather for flying. The air was steady and 
even as a floor. Someway it reminded me 























of the fourth of July. There was the same 
thrilly, expectant feeling. I don’t think I 
was frightened, but just a little excited as I 
would be before a big game at college. It 
did seem very unreal. Doesn’t it to you, 
mother, to think of your son, a peaceful 
man, setting out to teach the dusky Filipino 
the arts of agriculture, and fallen—or rather, 
risen—into such ways? 

“We swung around in a big arc and: I 
could see the ships. Our trim white Logan 
with her long trailing line of black smoke 
that seemed no part of her at all but more 
like a great hovering monster in pursuit. 
The enemy was a big three-funneled ar- 
mored cruiser in war gray, a grim threaten- 
ing terror with its dark cloud following. It 
seemed to me up there as though two fearful 
things were in pursuit of our white ship and 
we, we little two, were all that stood to save. 
We had made a big swing into the east so 
the sun would be in the other fellows’ eyes 
when we attacked. They hadn’t done any- 
thing to justify attacking yet. All we had 
was the wireless message and the fact that 
they were very evidently following us. We 
were not to attack until they made some 
further move. 

“It wasn’t long to wait. We were about 
a mile away when the cruiser sent a shell, a 
big one, after the transport. We were able 
to follow it and saw it hit. I don’t think at 
all the enemy intended that first shot to hit, 
but it did, and that badly. Then we were 
through waiting. I turned down a little and 
we went in at a terrific speed. We were over 
them before they fired a second shot and 
Ferril dropped a charge from about one 
hundred and fifty feet as we passed. It was 
all chance, I suppose, but it struck just be- 
hind the gun that had fired—I couldn’t see 
but Ferril told me—and seemed to sweep the 
whole thing completely out of existence. 
When we came back I could see the fearful 
scar the ship showed. Some of the men saw 
us as we passed. Some of them grabbed 
rifles and fired after us but they were natur- 
ally confused for a little while and their 
shooting was not very good. We were not 
an easy thing to hit anyway. As soon as 
they recovered themselves they opened 
fiercely on the Logan and kept firing after 
us, though they could not have seen any- 
thing to aim at. We made a loop into the 
north and turned back. They must have 
been firing in all directions, for as we came 
closer we could hear the shots singing past 
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and I am sure they couldn’t see us. We 
were coming more than a mile a minute and 
most of the shots missed clean. 

“Then, when we were about a hundred 
yards away, they did see us and almost in a 
flash everything seemed to come at once. 
The machine shivered and reeled like a live 
thing mortally hurt. Ferril had just reached 
for a charge and probably if he had taken it 
out the whole business of us would have 
been blown to the everlasting end of things. 
He was hit and fell forward, slipping down 
in his seat all crumpled up. I had been hit 
too, and just had sense enough to turn the 
machine up before losing consciousness. 
I suppose automatically in the quiet air I 
was able to keep the balance of things. 
When I did come to myself Ferril was gone. 
I didn’t have time to think much about it 
then; was in a kind of a daze, I guess, any- 
way. The big gasoline tank had been all 
shot to pieces and the whole machine, pretty 
nearly, was riddled. If Ferril’s weight and 
the weight of the gasoline hadn’t been taken 
off, I don’t believe I could have managed 
with the crippled machine. She did go up 
grandly and when I got my senses back we 
had gone a mile or more and risen to five or 
six hundred feet. 

“Was I hurt? I suppose I was, but I 
don’t know how much. The blood kept 
getting in my eyes. That’s all I can remem- 
ber and that it vexed me exceedingly. I have 
a notion I was talking to myself about it. 
Seems to me I can remember. It came over 
me with quite a shock that I was running 
away. I have always wondered how brave 
I would be if I had a chance, and here I was 
running. It seemed that I must have been 
going this way for hours and I jerked the 
machine around so suddenly it is a wonder 
we did not upset. Then I could see the 
ships just about where they had been. The 
cruiser was throwing it into the Logan for all 
she was worth and that meant things pretty 
awful, even at that range. I could see that 
the transport was on fire and looked nearly 
all in. I could follow the course of the big 
shells and know I groaned when one hit. 
With all those men on the Logan it was just 
like slaughter. As I watched, a big shell 
carried away the foremast and the flag. 
That did surely wake me up. Of course I 


have always thought a lot of the flag and 
thrilled to see it floating gloriously over 
marching men and ships and buildings. I 
know I swore then, wildly and bitterly, and 
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shot, but I heard a noise different from the sound of cannon, so I didn’t mind the sea at all” 
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I don’t often swear, even little ones. I 
turned square back on that cruiser and 
opened the throttle and muffler wide and 
ran back into the fight, glorying in the roar. 
The gasoline wouldn’t last more than ten 
minutes, but I knew that would be plenty 
for anything I could do. It took only a 
minute to get back nearly over the cruiser. 
I saw that all the rest of the explosive, about 
fifty pounds, could be picked up at once with 
my left hand and swung over theside. Then 
I dipped the horizontal rudder and dived. 
You have seen them do it at the meets, and 
this was just the same. Of course I steered 
very carefully and cautiously, if one can be 
said to do anything cautiously under such 
circumstances. With a roar the machine 
and I dropped on the enemy! 

“No, I didn’t think of my sins, many 
though they be, nor of you, or home. I was 
just a part of the machine for the time being, 
and couldn’t be anything else. As we got 
down I flattened the course as easily as I 
could, for the rudder braces were badly 
weakened, but perhaps it wasn’t easily 
enough. Perhaps it was meant to be that 
way. The braces all but gave way entirely, 
bending away up, and that turned the ma- 
chine up in spite of everything I could do. 
But the speed was checked so the greater 
angle of the planes just kept the machine up, 
and quite slowly and still true to our course 
we passed not ten feet over the great, smoke- 
belching, forward funnel of the cruiser and I 
dropped that fifty pounds in. Then the 


machine and I went on into the sea in a 
storm of shot, but I heard a noise different 
from the sound of cannon, so I didn’t mind 
the sea at all. 
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“That’s about all my part in the war, 
mother. Don’t you feel just a bit proud and 
haughty over your little son? I almost am 
myself sometimes, but I get all over it! 

“Well, fifty pounds of that stuff going off 
under her boilers was more than any mortal 
ship could stand. One of the officers after- 
ward told me that the boilers blew up and he 
thought the magazines exploded. People 
on the Logan say the cruiser went down 
quickly, firing to the last. I’m glad I 
couldn’t see, for more than five hundred 
men went down with her. And the loss of 
that ship gave us the battle of Olongapo, 
experts say, and decided the war. Doesn’t 
it seem strange? 

“And what was I doing all this time? 
The doctor says I was shot so full of holes 
I couldn’t sink. Really, I don’t know. The 
Logan had been pretty badly hurt but she 
came limping back and picked up a good 
many of the men. I’m glad for that. They 
found the wreck of the machine floating 
with me tangled up in it and one of the sail- 
ors was holding me above the water. He 
had escaped from the wreck and come to the 
floating mass for support. Don’t you think, 
after I had gone and sunk his ship, that was 
pretty nice of him? Then it was the hospital 
for ever so long, and the war was over before 
I knew anything more about it. And here 
I am. 

“Perhaps I had better lie down for a 
while. I’m very lazy these days. I’m glad 
nobody knew I was coming. I don’t want 
to see a lot of people, even friends, yet. I'll 
probably hear father, but if I shouldn’t, 
please come and wake me up. I feel so 
comfy I may go to sleep.” 
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The Spirit of the Round-up 


Pendleton’s Annual Exhibit of Range Craft Reflects Sterling Qualities of 
Manhood of the Far West 


By Orton E. GOODWIN 


OTFOOT was surprised. That 
was very evident. Her head had 
been yanked across the neck of a 
ridden cowpony and a sack made 
an efficient blind for the vicious 
little mustang’s eyes. In this wise was Hot- 
foot saddled, cinched up and mounted. 

It was with a feeling of elation that Hot- 
foot noticed her freedom again. The sack 
had been pulled from her head and a rope 
halter that dangled against her neck was the 
only hindrance to an undisputed career. 
Slowly her back arched into a great curve. 
Someone yelled: “Let ’er buck,” and she 
was off. Something that seemed like a 
reversed 50,000-ton trip-hammer struck the 
rider upward at the base of his spinal 
column, and the sudden jar almost sent his 
head from his neck. It was only the result 


of Hotfoot’s steel-like rigidity as the wiry 





little mustang came to ground, all four 
feet spreadeagled as she alighted from a 
buck of over four feet into the air. 

Billy Briscoe was used to these tactics, so 
he merely scratched the bronco with his 
long spurs. Never successfully ridden, this 
was an insult to Hotfoot, who immediately 
reared up on two hind feet till she was 
almost vertical. 

Every muscle in thigh and knee was 
needed for Briscoe to maintain his punishing 
grip on the saddle. The bucker waltzed a 
step forward, then—crash—and she was 
up-ended on fore feet. Down she came, 
head almost touching the ground, and into 
the air again went the brute. Hotfoot was 
facing west at the time she levitated, but in 
mid-air she “changed ends,” and with a 
terrific wrench landed facing due east. The 
jerk was too much. Briscoe grabbed dizzily 
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and uncertainly at the horn of his cowboy 
saddle, and the next buck landed him shak- 
ing and trembling in the dust. Hotfoot 
gave a triumphant neigh and galloped away. 

Twenty-five thousand people stood and 
cheered. They had watched for many hours 
spectacles just such as this, but had never 
tired. They seemed conscious they were 
observing conditions of life as they are on 
the range. And they were. For when the 
Pendleton round-up first became assured, 
it was agreed by one and all who had any- 
thing to do with the frontier show that 


realism should be a vital and dominant 
factor. 
Given a town brimful of enthusiasm, 


situated just on the line between the most 
intensive form of agriculture—that prac- 
tised in the irrigated districts of Umatilla 
county, Oregon—and the open range of the 
Northwest, and the factors are there that 
may be counted on to carry to a finish any 
achievement. The round-up was no slight 
undertaking. It was never heard of until 
the summer of roro. Like many another 
country town, Pendleton suffers from sum- 
mer dullness, and the summer of Ig1o0 was 
no exception to the general rule. 

Nothing seemed ripe for a revolution, but 
right at that moment the seeds were planted. 
Several young business men had just re- 
turned from the heart of central Oregon, 
where they had watched the preparations on 
the big ranches for the fall round-up. 

“Wouldn't it be great if we could put ona 
round-up in Pendleton?” one of them asked. 

“And we might call it The Round-Up,” 
another responded. 

That did not seem very propitious as the 
inception of what has since turned out to be 
—and in but two years—one of the great 
spectacles of the country; but appearances 
lied; over 52,000 persons surged in to the 
little town with its population of 5,000 during 
the three daysin September that the round-up 
lasted. They saw the frontier not as it used 
to be, but as it exists today. They had seen 
the unbranded mavericks herded into the 
many-acre enclosure. With intense excite- 
ment they watched them roped and thrown. 
Horses that no living man ever rode 
“straight up’’ were tackled by the game 
buckaroos (this word used to be vaqueros), 
and wild horses that had never before felt 
the touch of even a rope were broken before 
an audience that never counted fewer than 
20,000. While hundreds of cameras clicked 
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and the only sound was the whirr of the 
films as moving-picture operators recorded 
the feat, ‘‘Buffalo” Vernon wrestled with a 
wild steer, using only his bare hands to 
throw the animal to the ground, where he 
held it with his teeth. Minutes ticked slowly 
by while the great animal wasslowly subdued 
by force of sheer strength. And the roar that 
went up as Vernon succeeced will surely 
ring long in his ears. 

But these, after all, were but events in the 
long program. Perhaps it is not inapposite 
to give the story of one of the round-up days 
when men fought one against the other, not 
just for the sake of winning, but for the 
honor of being acclaimed champions of the 
Northwest range; when two girls rode madly 
on plunging cowponies that one might call 
herself champion-cowpony-relay-rider of the 
Northwest; and when one cowboy after 
another tried desperately to wrest from 
“Buffalo” Vernon his title, won at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, of champion-steel-bulldogger of 
the world. The climax in the long day was 
reached not when the wild horse race was 
at its height and horses, riders and equipage 
were hurtled together in inextricable con- 
fusion, but when a white man, John Spain, 
of Union county, Oregon, set himself the 
grim task of winning the title of champion- 
bucking-horse-rider, a negro buckaroo, 
George Fletcher, being his closest competitor. 
Fancy rope spinners of the Northwest 
showed their prowess. Galloping horses 
were caught by the skilfully-thrown lariat, 
and on occasions almost without number 
the tail of a galloping horse was captured 
by the hondo. Even a dog that chanced to 
wander across the field was captured by its 
hind leg. 

A drunken cowboy wandered on to the 
field—and this was no prearranged feature. 
Another cowboy galloped up, and with a 
twist of the wrist lassoed the man’s hands: 
together, and as he screamed galloped off 
the field dragging the fellow on the ground 
behind him. There was no protest, al- 
though the fellow’s face was scratched out 
of all recognition. Cowboy justice had been 
done. 

A savage range pony dashed against the: 
fence and threw its rider. But while the 
hospital corps raced up and removed the 
injured to the field hospital, the others sped 
on. 

Perhaps there is no contest imaginable 
that is a greater tax on human endurance 


























Buckaroo George Fletcher up on 
than that demanded by “bulldogging” a 
steer, and the “bulldogger” must “go it 
alone.” 

In the steer roping contest the pony is as 
great a factor as the man, for when once the 
lasso rests over the horns of the range ani- 
mal, all depends on the rapid way in which 
the mustang wheels so that the trailing rope 
will trip the steer. When the steer is on the 
ground, the plucky pony must keep the 
rope taut. The range-rider leaps off, and 
with a length of rope ties the steer’s four 
feet together. Time is then called. Unless 
he has completed all these operations from 
the word go in less than three minutes, he 
is not deemed fit to enter the finals. As a 
matter of fact one contestant cut the time 
to 29 seconds, a world’s record. 

The “bulldogger” gallops alongside his 
steer. He forces it faster. Then with a 
forward motion he swings on to its horns 
and jumps from his saddle. Steer and man 
either roll over and over on the ground, or 
the man stops the steer. Its eyes angry and 
bloodshot, the animal tries by every device 
in its power to kick or gore its. adversary. 
The struggle may be long; it may be short. 
But gradually the steer is hauled over until 
is collapses and is held down. Sometimes 
another story is to be told, and that is why 
Dell Blancett will bear to his dying day a 





“a bad one” 
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scar on his face where the hoof of a steer 
raked him after it had tossed him over a 
fence when he made an attempt to bulldog 
it. 

By this time it has become commonplace 
to see wild steers ridden by cowpunchers. 
Even the thrills and excitement, caused 
when her relay pony bucked little 17-year- 
old Ella Lazinka into a corral and gave 
Bertha Blancett the championship the 
girl had won the year before, lasted but a 
short time. Trick riding and feats of horse- 
manship passed almost without comment. 
ven the galloping parade of 1,000 cowboys 
and cowgirls headed by the governor of 
Oregon, himself once on the range, did 
little more than whet interest. It was the 
bucking horse contest that was awaited. 
Indian war-dances and every variety of 
contest was watched impatiently. 

At the end of lassos, the buckers, three 
at a time, were led in. Some rode “straight 
up;’’ some were bucked. There was always 
excitement, and this finally crystallized when 
three men met each other in competition. 
They were John Spain, one of the most 
picturesque characters in the Northwest, 
a cowboy of considerable fame and at pres- 
ent under indictment for cattle rustling; 
Jack Sundown, a Nez Perce Indian; and 
George Fletcher, a negro. 
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Three horses never before ridden were 
led in. The first was known as Lightfoot. 
The red man was ordered to ride. If ever 
there was a demon incarnate in the form of 
a horse, that demon lived in Lightfoot. 
Lightfoot bucked in every way known to 
the usual bucker, then “‘sunfished,”’ a form 
of bucking in which the horse comes down 
legs spread apart, and finally stood first on 
fore feet and then on its hind extremities. 
Bravely Sundown the Indian endured. 
Gradually he was seen to weaken. Seem- 
ingly conscious the victory was won, Light- 
foot made a supreme effort, and the rider 
shot into the air and down to the ground 
20 feet distant. Sundown was out of the 
contest. 

Long Tom, called the worst horse in the 
world, was assigned to Spain. Long Tom’s 
first tactics were to dash through a five-foot 
fence. Long Tom had brushed off many a 
would-be rider before, and proceeded by 
method. Bucking beside a fence that would 
be apt to catch in the chaps of his rider was 
one—in this case an unsuccessful one. 
Despite every form of movement that even 
the brain of a confirmed bucker could de- 
vise, Spain rode Long Tom. Shaking, the 
horse admitted his defeat. Dismounting, 
Spain staggered a moment and then fell. 

It was Fletcher’s luck to draw a horse 
that would not buck and Spain’s game 
fight that he might retain the championship 
for his color was victorious. 

After that what booted the wild horse 
race—even the thrills of rider after rider 
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being kicked by the sturdy, unbroken ani- 
mals couid not raise for some time the en- 
thusiasm that had spent itself on Spain— 
rustler though he might be. 

But as horse after horse was dragged in, 
roped and held by the ears—or else thrown 
on the ground and held by the simple proc- . 
ess of sitting on its head, the crowd warmed 
up. 

When every rider had been supplied the 
start was called. Each mount had then to 
be saddled. Fifty per cent of the saddles 
were kicked away, their owners following 
quick suit as the broncos got their freedom 
Some balked where they stood, others 
bucked continuously, yet not with the 
vicious—almost human—intelligence that 
seemed to mark the curved rigidity of the 
steeds in the bucking horse contest, for in the 
wild horse race the horses are just what the 
name signifies—outlaws that have never 
been caught or branded. 

Eventually the terrors of the trip were 
survived and while those crippled and hurt 
were carried away from the tempest of flying 
hoofs, the winner forced his mount across 
the line. And Sid Seale remained cham- 
pion wild-horse-rider for another year. 

Fifty-two thousand persons saw a page 
out of history. Many of them will see it 
again next year and other years, but in the 
nature of things the round-up cannot stay 
forever the purely amateur, purely sporting 
entertainment it is today. The West is 
progressing, and even parts of the North 
west cannot always be a great cattle range. 
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Lightfoot, a demon incarnate, bucked in every way known to a horse, and Sundown, the Nez Perce Indian, 


was out of the contest 
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The Neighborhood of the Angels 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 


Author of THE PLANTER; THE SETTLER; THE PROBATIONER; Etc, 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


“6 OOK at those fellows, will you!” 

We were taking the air, the 

American consul and IJ, on the roof 

of his house in Mazatlan, and, car- 

rying down to the chain-gang that 

was passing below under guard of sullen- 

faced Mexican soldiers, his voice caused all 

to look up and so brought into view a round 

dozen of the most rascally countenances I 

had ever seen gathered together. The resi- 

due of waterside slums, their owners repre- 

sented every type from the base to the trucu- 

lent, but were singularly alike in this—unless 

complexions lie, there was not a full-blooded 
Mexican among them. 

“All half-castes.”” The consul confirmed 
my finding. ‘The waterfront population of 
these tropical Mexican ports is the darnedest 
kind of a mixture. Somehow the foreign 
strains in the native blood seemed to have 
addled it. The worst of our criminals come 
out of the waterfront.” 

“T wonder how some of these fellows who 
love and sail away would feel if they ever 
happened to come back,’’ I commented. 

“IT know one that came back. It was 


rather a remarkable case. If you would like 





to hear about it—but there goes the bell. 
It can wait till after dinner.” 

Going in we had left the town with its 
painted adobe streets burning in the sunset 
like a gorgeous opal within a setting of fat 
green jungle and turquoise sea that was 
curiously filigreed by the twinings of a 
golden beach. Coming out again, we found 
it wrapped in the mysterious browns of a 
tropical dusk. A white moon had risen from 
behind stage scenery of palms and bananas 
that crowned a high hill; in the time required 
to get a cigar nicely going its quiet radiance 
reduced the vivid polychromes of the streets 
to a uniform glow of faintest yellow. Though 
the mercury still ranged well up in the nine- 
ties and night hung like a black fever about 
us it was cool by comparison with the blind 
heat of the day, and the clack of sandaled 
feet on the pavements, rattle of coaches over 
the cobbles, low hum of talk punctuated by 
the music of a woman’s laughter in the 
plazuela below, told the tale of a city turned 
inside out. As the consulate was placed high 
up on a sidehill we overlooked the harbor, 
whose waxing silver was spotted with the 
red and green lights of the shipping, and up 
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to us on the roof the fitful winds brought the 
low roar of waterside slums. The distant 
suggestive thunder of far Pacific surf girt all 
in completing an atmosphere ideal for the 
promised story. Our lively talk at dinner, 
however, had ejected it from my mind, nor 
did the consul remember until I showed him 
a pearl that I had bought directly from the 
fisheries at La Paz up the Gulf. 

“Very good, indeed,” he remarked, “and 
cheap enough. But wait just a minute and 
I will show you a pearl.” 

“What? Finer than this?” 

Laughing softly, he walked back into his 
office which led out on the roof, and when, 
returning, he opened his hand under my 
nose, I positively blinked, for there in the 
hollow of his palm nestled the largest pearl 
I had or have ever seen. Big as a pigeon’s 
egg and shaped like a pear, its soft blue 
lusters shamed the tender moonlight with 
the translucent mysteries of the deep-sea 
caves it had caught and imprisoned. It was 
so perfectly, flawlessly beautiful that I 
could not but remark how fitly it had been 
chosen for the symbol of purity. 

The consul nodded. ‘And yet—if this 
particular pearl were to take on the colors 
suitable to its record, it would burn redder 
than any ruby. So far, every person who is 
known to have owned it came to some sort 
of a violent death. I can count, myself, five, 
and—laugh if you choose, I’m aware that it 
sounds silly—somehow, I cannot get rid of 
the feeling that the tragic tale will continue 
till it is returned to the parent sea.” 

“But what about yourself?” I questioned, 
laughing. ‘‘You have it—and seem to be 
very much alive.” 

“But it does not belong to me. It is 
rather curious that I should have been re- 
minded of it in this way, for the present 
owner of this pearl is one of the persons in 
the story I spoke of before dinner—I was 
going to say the principal, but on reflection 
I doubt whether it is possible to give pre- 
cedence to any one of the three whose lives 
are tangled in its history.” 

Leaning back in his chair, he watched for 
a while the thin blue spirals from his cigar 
curl up in the moonlight. Evidently he was 
feeling for the run of the story, for presently 
he began: 


I'll start with Bjornsen—on the after- 
noon of the day, ten years ago, that he came 
strolling along the plazuela and joined me on 








that stone bench under the big Indian laurel 
across the way. He was then skipper of a 
Danish tramp that had just taken a charter 
from a Mexican navigation company to 
engage in the coastwise trade, one of your 
Viking seamen, broad, deep-chested, blond 
of beard and shaggy-browed under a round 
bulbous forehead that was already encroach- 
ing upon the domains of his reddish hair. 
A thorough sailor, earnest almost to severity 
and practical to boot, he yet brimmed with , 
sentiment. One glance into his dreamy blue 
eyes proclaimed him a man that would go 
far for an ideal. As he had shown himself 
to be both well-read and informed far beyond 
his station when he dropped into my office 
that morning, I was glad to see him and rose 
at once when he proposed a walk in the 
evening cool. 

Naturally, he steered first toward the 
harbor front, and as we strolled along, he 
puffing contentedly at a short-stemmed, 
heavy-bowled pipe that somehow seemed 
part of his face, he developed a shrewd 
humor, firing sententious criticisms between 
puffs at the pompous high-sounding names 
of the streets. 

“Pigs and pirates” he dubbed the present 
inhabitants of the ‘‘Avenue of the Illustrious 
Men.” “The Street of the Good Fortune” he 
disposed of with a single word ‘“‘Loot!”’ and 
shrugged his huge shoulders significantly at 
the district misnamed the “Neighborhood of 
the Angels.”? But having once set eyes on 
the lovely arabesque of palms, laurels, 
bananas, that screens the quarter’s fer- 
menting life from the harbor view, nothing 
would suit but that we walk that way, for 
he had all of the sailor’s usual craze for 
grass and green things. 

I do not know whether you have been 
down there yet, but if you haven’t, you must 
surely go, for of all the tropical abysses of all 
the tropical ports of all the world, there is ° 
none other that can touch it for picturesque 
squalor. Under tall cocoas, whose deep 
brown shade is lit by the vivid scarlet of the 
hibiscus and the furious flame of the arboles 
de fuego (trees of fire), old brown adobes 
and ruined grass jacals shoulder each other 
along a strip of golden beach. In their 
doorways, pretty brown slatterns or withered 
dark crones sat watching naked infants run 
and roll with razor-backed pigs in the hot 
sands of the streets. A glance into any in- 
terior showed frowsy peons in full enjoy- 
ment of an all-day siesta, while others lay 




















Under the tall cocoas, whose deep shade is lit by the scarlet of the hibiscus, old adobes shoulder each other 


under the palms, each with a flock of vul- 
tures keeping watchful vigil over his sleep. 
Though the sun had already dipped a flam- 
ing edge into the Pacific beyond the harbor, 
the quarter still simmered in dank heat. The 
perspiration was streaming from us by the 
time we came, by accord, to a sudden stop in 
front of the cantina that bore the euphonious 
title, “The Sun and Moon and the Heavenly 
Stars.” If the rumors about the place were 
true, it was a haven for the most desperate 
thieves, smugglers and pearl pirates. But 
the Dane only laughed at my report. 


“Atdeast it looks clean. Let’s go in.” 

Clean it undoubtedly was. Outside it 
had been recently lime-washed with chrome 
yellow within pale violet borders. Inside, 
the brick tiles of the floor, bottles of aniset, 
beer, tequila and imitation whisky on the 
rough wooden shelves of the bar, were all 
bright and shining, spotlessly white as the 
chemisette of the woman who was serving two 
peon lightermen with copas of aguardiente. 

As this was my first visit I naturally looked 
for confirmation of the place’s reputation in 
her appearance. Though she could not 
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have been more than thirty at that time, 
women age quickly in the tropics and she 
looked full forty. In the regularity of her 
features, however, the size and living color 
of her black eyes, she still retained evidence 
of former beauty, and she had been saved 
by unusual height from that squatness 
which increasing flesh forces upon the aver- 
age Mexican woman. Beyond the almost 
masculine strength of her chin, mouth and 
jaw, there was nothing in her face that 
would square with the cantina’s reputation; 
in fact, its dominant expression was mother- 
ly—the soft, brooding maternal look of the 
primitive woman. When she came out 
from behind the bar to take our order, I 
spoke. 

“Are you the administradora, senora?”’ 

“Si, senor. For eight years past I have 
had this place. What care you to drink?” 

Both voice and smile Were soft—even 
sweet, so much so that Bjornsen nudged 
me to take notice. “The voice of the siren, 
consul. Keep your weather eye peeled.” 
In Spanish he ordered beer, adding with a 
tap on the table, “And open the bottles 
here.” 

“Tt is that the sefior is afraid that I would 
put in perhaps a little love powder?” In- 
stantly she sensed his meaning, but took no 
offense. Indeed, she went off laughing, and 
when she returned her first words proved 
that we had lost none of her respect by the 
caution. “Si, we are bad people, we of the 
Vecenidad—well worth the watching.” 

And the next second showed their truth, 
for taking advantage of her preoccupation 
with us, one of the peons tried to sneak off 
without paying his score. She, however, had 
kept him all the time in the tail of her eye, 
and overtaking him at the door she brought 
him down with a smashing blow of the bottle, 
and while he lay squirming she loosed upon 
him a flood of invective with a fluency that 
transcended even Bjornsen’s liberal sea 
experience. I was sure that she had killed 
the fellow. But these peons have mighty 
thick skulls. Rising presently, he paid for 
his copa and slunk away. As long as he 
remained in sight, however, she stood in the 
doorway, screaming in wrath. Then, in a 


flash, the fury that had distorted her features 
into a mask of hate subsided, and smiling 
quietly she returned to open the second 
bottle. 

Another facet of her nature flashed up 
when, as we rose to go, she urged us to re- 
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main for dinner. ‘‘You will get no better in 
Mazatlan, senors, than I shall cook for you 
here with my own hands.” During the few 
moments of pleasant banter that followed, 
Bjornsen made use of the old chestnut of the 
sailor’s ship being his only sweetheart. “TI 
need no other, sehora—unless you, yourself, 
are minded to make the trip to the priest.” 

“Yo?” She threw up her hands, laughing 
heartily. “Gracias, senor, but we have little 
use for the padre in the Vecenidad. And 
what should I want with a husband? 
Maldito! ’twould be only a master to beat 
me when drunk and steal my hard earnings 
when sober. Gracias, senor, a thousand 
thanks, but no more husbands for me. 
But if you will not stay now, come again.” 

“Si, we will return, seguramente,”’ Bjorn- 
sen assured her, adding, as we went out into 
the street, ‘that is, when we take leave of our 
senses. What a fury! Did you ever see 
anything to equal the way she dropped that 
man? If she is ever in need of employment 
I’ll sign her on as first mate. I should 
imagine that sefior, her late husband, must 
have been rather happy in his own demise. 
Yet she hasn’t a bad face. She rather re- 
minded me of a girl I used to know—but 
then, so do all the others. I suppose it’s the 
racial type.” 

“You were here before?” It was the first 
mention he had made of a previous visit. 

“Twelve years ago I lay here for three 
weeks loading ore from the interior. I would 
like to see her again, that girlh She was— 
very nice.” 

“Better not,’ I warned. “She would be 
old, now, as age goes in the tropics; and here 
a woman’s ugliness seems to be in inverse 
proportion to her girlish beauty. But come 
along. It’s getting dark.” 

Indeed, choking brown dust had already 
blotted out the Vecenidad’s green beauty, 
leaving only its shadows and smells, and as 
we moved along keeping well in the center of 
the unsavory streets, dark shapes flitted 
through the gloom. I breathed more freely 
when we emerged at last on the central 
plaza. There Bjornsen left me and I did not 
see him again until, crossing the plaza the 
following evening, he called to me from one 
of the benches. 

“Come and sit down, consul—if you have 
nothing better to do.” 

As usual, he was smoking, but after I had 
taken the seat by his side he removed his 
pipe long enough to sweep with its stem the 




















motley crowd of peons, senoritas, beggars 
and dark-skirted cowled women that ebbed 
and flowed along the promenade. 

“Tt is just the same. Return to any civil- 
ized town after twelve years and you will 
find it hard to recognize a street or face. 
But in these Latin-American countries time 
stands still. The music and lights, these 
great laurels, the pretty girls in colored 
calicos—a century ago it ran just like this 
under the Spanish viceroys. Come back in 
twenty years and you'll find no change.” 
He nodded at the brown urchin who was 
polishing his shoes. “I could swear that was 
the identical boy I used to employ.” 

After I also had yielded up my feet—not 
for any real need, but to quiet the dozen 
boys who were fighting for the honor—he 
dreamily quoted the biblical phrase: “* ‘The 
same yesterday, today and forever!’ It is 
rather comforting for a man who isn’t overly 
fond of change.” And happening to catch 
just then the soft flash of eyes through the 
clouding silk of a passing rebozo, he con- 
cluded, “‘but we alter. Twelve years ago a 
flirtation would have attracted me. But at 
forty, one is certainly a good deal lazier.” 

Shaking his big blond head he returned 
to his pipe and puffed reflectively while his 
glance rested absently on the boy at his feet. 
What trifles swing a man’s fate! If he had 
happened to look, instead, at the urchin who 
had just begun work on mine—well, I 
shouldn’t be telling this story. But his mind 
as well as his eyes was elsewhere. After 
fumbling through an inner pocket he pro- 
duced a small leather case. 

“In some form or other, we are always 
seeking beauty. Whatdo you think of that?” 

It was the pearl—this pearl, and just as it 
lies now in my hand it nestled then in his big 
brown fist, purer, more beautiful than the 
mottled moonlight that sifted down upon it 
through the trees. He nodded when I ex- 
claimed at its perfection and went on to tell 
me that which I have already passed on to 
you—its cost in lives. To his knowledge 
there were then three—that of the pearl 
diver who stole it from the fisheries at La 
Paz, then the Mexican administrador who 
ran him down, finally his own mayor domo 
who killed him in turn and was caught and 
shot by the rurales, but not till he had dis- 
posed of the pearl. Thereafter its adven- 
tures had run in underground channels 
among the gamblers and thieves of the Gulf 
ports—with quien sabe knows what cost in 
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life!—until Bjornsen bought it from a 
Chinese crimp in Guaymas. 

“For five hundred pesos” he said. 

It was easily worth double the money, and 
as, saying it, I took the pearl in my own hand 
to examine it more closely, I unconsciously 
touched the button and started up those 
mills of the gods that are said to grind so very 
small while moving slowly. For as a ray of 
moonlight struck full upon it, the small 
shoeblack at my feet cried out in admiration: 

“O! la perla! la perla! Que bonita! 
Magnifica!” 

He was a pretty little fellow who had first 
gained my attention and trade when I caught 
him one day smiling guilelessly up in the face 
of a fat gringo tourist whose shoes he was 
polishing while cursing him in eloquent 
Spanish for the greatest pig in all the world. 
Although his face had been burned by trop- 
ical suns to a creamy dusk, the bits of skin 
that were always to be seen through plentiful 
holes in his small shirt shone like white satin, 
and while matted and dirt-streaked, his hair 
was plainly yellow. Long ago I had set 
down his big Spanish eyes as the sole con- 
tribution from his mother, and were any- 
thing else required to prove him no peon’s 
child, the superlative brightness of his con- 
versation would have been more than suffi- 
cient. As I had always encouraged him to 
talk during our daily sessions, there was 
nothing unusual or impertinent in the 
interruption. He nodded when I asked if 
he had seen many pearls. 

“Si, my mother has muchas.” He formed 
his grubby hands into a scoop. “So many.” 

“Did you hear?” I nudged Bjornsen. 
“He says his mother has a double-handful of 
pearls. It taxes my credulity.” 

When he did not answer, I glanced side- 
ways and so caught the sudden, startled con- 
fusion of his face. He was staring hard at 
the boy, but as yet the blue trouble of his 
eyes failed to show me the ghost which had 
suddenly risen from the cold ashes of the 
past. 

“How many years hast thou, muchacho?”’ 
His voice was low and husky. 

“leven, senor.” 

“Thy mother? How one calls her?” 

“Carmen, senor—Carmen Velasquez.” 

Even while he sat there, still staring con- 
fusedly, an image of consternation, I did not 
comprehend. He had stuffed pipe and pearl 
together in one pocket and was walking 
away before I saw—with his eyes—his own 
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round sloping brow, fine-cut nose, facial 
angles, in miniature. 

Appalled by the sudden tragedy of it, I 
could only sit and watch him go. But 
though I pitied him profoundly, there was 
nothing I could do or say. I simply watched 
the bluff figure drift on through the crowd 
till it vanished under the brilliantly lighted 
portales of a cantina. 

He, however, was seeking no anodyne in 
that last refuge of the wounded and weak, 
for when he returned in little more time than 
was required to arrange his confused thought, 
there was no whiff of liquor upon him. 
Though no word passed between us during 
the few minutes he sat in silence beside me, 
his first remark showed that he had divined 
my thoughts. 

“Tt’s hell, isn’t it?”’ Blue troubled eyes 
staring straight ahead, he slowly added, 
“Poor little fellow!” Then, after a pause, 
“Where is he?” 

The boy had gone—after other customers, 
I supposed—but though we immediately 
rose and circled the plaza twice in opposite 
directions, he was not to be seen in the 
crowd. ‘Gone home” I suggested. “An 
excellent example for us both to follow. You 
had better turn in. He is sure to be here 
tomorrow.” 

“No.” His eyes, wandering around the 
square, betrayed his hope. “‘It is too hot to 
sleep. I shall stay a little longer.” 

Seeing that he wished to be alone, I said 
good-night, and looking back as I left the 
plaza I perceived him returning to the same 
bench. I was about to say that was the last 
I ever saw of him. But I did obtain one 
other glimpse. At the door of the consulate, 
the portero handed me a wire from Wash- 
ington that ordered me to investigate at once 
the case of three American miners who had 
been thrown by some petty official into an 
up-country jail, and recrossing the plaza on 
my way toa meson to hire a mozo and mules, 
I saw Bjornsen still sitting there, a lonely 
figure in the deserted square. Hands on 
spread knees, eyes staring straight ahead, he 
sat, his empty pipe between his lips. The 
picture will always remain with me. It 
was stamped on my brain by the news 
that met me a week later on my return to 
town. The morning after my departure he 
had been picked up in the harbor with three 
knife wounds in his back. 

After the first surprise I remembered, of 
course, the boy and all that had passed that 
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night, and naturally you would suppose that 
I gave the clue to the police, who were utterly 
at sea and had made no arrests. But I 
didn’t. For while our daily talks had 
shown me that the lad was full of impish 
tricks and had a shocking acquaintance with 
the seamiest side of the town’s seamy life, 
they had also revealed traits and qualities 
that were not to be reconciled with the idea 
of assassination. Having had plentiful ex- 
perience of the stupid procedure of Mexican 
courts, their liability to punish the innocent 
in place of the guilty, I kept my knowledge 
to myself. 

Of course I was aware of the responsibility 
that silence imposed upon me. I went out at 
once to try and find the lad, and met my first 
check in the plaza where a few careless 
inquiries among his fellows brought out the 
fact that he had not been seen for a week. 
That looked queer, and I confess that my 
confidence was badly shaken. Indeed, I 
spent the remainder of that morning up here 
in my quarters, debating the advisability of 
communicating, after all, with the police. 
And I have always been glad that my mind 
was made up to the contrary before the 
pattering of small naked feet aroused me to 
the sight of him standing in my doorway. 

Though taken by surprise, I managed a 
greeting. “Oye, muchacho! where hast thou 
been, and the zapatos of me red rusty for 
need of thy ministrations?”” Then I noticed 
the quiet misery that held the place of his 
usual impudent smile. Though your Indian 
child is never demonstrative, his lip quivered, 
answering. 

“At home, sefior. She is sick—dying, and 
has sent me for you.” 

“For me? Who?” 

“My mother, sefior.” 

What his mother, a peona, could want 
with me, I really could not see. He shook 
his small head when I asked. ‘I know not, 
senor. ‘Tell the senor consul that I have 
something for him that I would never tell 
to either jefe or priest’ she bade me to say.” 
With miserable impatience he urged, ‘Oh, 
come! quickly! She was very sick last 
night!” 

I was now not only surprised, but also 
startled. The mysterious summons at once 
connected itself in my mind with Bjornsen’s 
death. I suspected a trap. But though I 
am by no means what anyone would call a 
brave man, natural timidity in me is bal- 
anced by burning curiosity, and I felt that 
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to neglect the call would be, perhaps, to lose 
the only opportunity of clearing the mystery. 

Picking up my hat, I followed the lad out 
—across the plaza, through the flaming 
adobe streets of the business section to the 
harbor front. When we turned into the 
beautiful evil maze of the Vecenidad, my 
suspicion quickened again; but it was broad 
daylight and already I felt the dawn of the 
truth that tlashed out under a blaze of en- 
lightenment when he stopped at the door of 
the cantina of ‘*The Sun and the Moon and 
the Heavenly Stars.” 

“She reminds me of a girl I once knew.” 
Bjornsen’s remark that evening rose in my 
mind, invested with enormous significance, 
as I stood and looked at the place. 

Usually the heart and center of the quar- 
ter’s activities, it was now closed—the doors 
and windows barred and shuttered. Under 
its shading palms it stood in an oasis of 
silence that was lapped around by waves of 
hot brown life, the slatternly brown women, 
dark visaged peons, the naked babies and 
chickens, the vultures and pigs. I felt it to 
be more sinister, the silence, than the usual 
uproar, and I spent the time required for the 
boy to run around and open the door in 
wishing myself back in my office. But when 
he opened it and a slant of yellow sunlight 
fell through the deserted bar upon the 
woman who lay on a cafre, my nervousness 
vanished, for I saw that death, grimmest of 
policemen, was guarding the place.  Al- 
though his wasting fingers had already 
removed the excess clay from her figure and 
face, retooled them into some semblance of 
their original girlish fineness, I easily recog- 
nized her. Ashen wreck of the fine furious 
animal that had waited upon us last week, 
she lay plucking with nervous fingers at the 
serape that covered her till the boy spoke. 

“He is here, madre mia, el consul.” 
‘Bueno, querido!”’ Her whisper was dry 
as a desert wind. “Go thou into the patio 
for a little—but first close the door.” 

For some time after he had gone out she 
surveyed me from under her hand, but as 
the half gloom was hardly relieved by the 
few yellow rays that filtered through cracks 
in the shutters, she did not know me. 
Apparently satisfied, she began to fumble 
weakly under her pillow, and presently 
drawing forth a small chamois bag she pour- 
ed its contents in a shimmering stream into 
a hollow beside her. Pearls, all of them, 
running from mere seeds to some large as 
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my thumbnail, their presence in such a place 
was enough to make one gasp, and, over and 
above, belittling them all with its size and 
superior lusters, Bjornsen’s great jewel lay 
in the very center of the shining pool. 

As I say, comprehension had broken upon 
me outside, and now, under a second bril- 
liant flash of understanding, the details were 
added. As clearly as though I had witnessed 
every step, I perceived the black sequence: 
the lad running home with his tale of the 
wonderful pearl he had seen in my hand, 
his return to the plaza with some cunning 
message, the ironical fate that had _pro- 
vided in advance the one messenger who 
could have prevailed with Bjornsen. It was 
all complete but the motive. Had the woman 
recognized him and stricken in revenge? 
Or was it plain robbery? The thought was 
in my mind when she began to speak. 

“Tt was good of you to come, senor, at the 
call of a woman whose duty should have 
brought her to you. I had intended it, si, 
ever since the nino told me of the pleasant 
words he had from you along with the cen- 
tavos for his service. I told myself, ‘When 
the child is grown and the hoard fatter, not 
to the jefe or priest will I go, but to el consul 
Americano.’ “Take it all’I shall say to him. 
‘Take it without care or count only that you 
make me out of this, my son, a man like the 
senor, his father.’ 

“For that had always been my thought. 
When old Carmela first placed him between 
my breasts, a babe whiter than milk, I swore 
to it then—at whatever cost to me, he should 
have a senor’s raising, And into the scale 
against this, my great wish, I cast all that I 
had—my own pleasure, youth, good looks. 
For that I took service in this cantina with 
Black Ilarian, the evilest man on the water- 
front, so that when he was killed—as hap- 
pened eight years ago—the place would fall 
to me with the great profits that were to be 
made off sailors. If it had to be dragged 
up out of hell itself, [swore to have it, the 
price of the nino’s free manhood and 
education.” 

This was not all she said—merely the 
substance that I gathered. In the narration 
she used up the dregs of the mysterious 
reservoirs that had supplied her strength to 
fight off death the livelong night, and, clos- 
ing, she lay back, watching me with quiet 
eyes—the serene, confident eyes of one who 
knows that the full price has been paid for 
service. Perhaps, with the clear sight of the 
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dying, she saw through the fogs of doubt 
that enveloped me. 

For just imagine yourself in my position 
—saddled at a moment’s notice with the 
care of a small half-caste shoeblack, plus a 
sack of pearls worth quien sabe knows how 
many thousands! And to cap it all, in the 
shimmering pool lay Bjornsen’s pearl, pre- 
sumptive evidence of his murder here in the 
place. 

‘““But—you may get better?”’ I suggested. 
“Then we can talk it all over at length.” 

She shook her head. ‘No, senor, I am 
hurt to my death.” 

I leaped at the lead. “By whom?” 

“It was a chance bullet—aimed at Jake. 
The next shot killed him.” 

So the Dane had not gone unattended! 
I had little time to enjoy the thought. ‘You 
knew him?” I pursued. “This man that 
shot you?” 

The dying do not lie, and it required only 
her slow shake of the head to round out this 
ironical fate. Plainly, Bjornsen had been 
set upon the moment he entered, without a 
chance to say a word. As I stood there in 
the half gloom of that deserted bar, looking 
down on the jewel that had played such a 
peculiar part in three lives, there rose in my 
mind a question that I am still unable to 
answer. Here was a man, sober, honest, 
brave, whose actions implied his readiness 
to right a wrong. Yet nothing would ap- 
pease the implacable fates but revenge— 
revenge, at that, so blackly ingenious as to 
be beyond the imagination of man. But 
whatever the answer, whether the best of us 
are, after all, no more than motes in a sun- 
beam at the mercy of every chance blast, or 
whether it all fitted in some scheme of things 
too gigantic to be seen in perspective by 
finite eyes, there remained only to snatch 
such shreds of good as was possible, and I 
was not long in making up my mind. 

As I say, she had watched me while I 
stood thinking, and when, without speak- 
ing, I began to put the pearls back into the 
bag, she understood that her wish had been 
brought to pass. And let me tell you—if the 
boy had turned out badly in the following 
years instead of proving a source of pride, I 
should still count myself well paid by the 
memory of her look, the shining joy that 
effaced the scars of sin and left her face a 
tender mask of love. As I looked down at 
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her, I saw, not the wretchedness of her life, 
but the motive, her great mother love, white 
and shining as the great pearl itself. The 
very essence of motherhood, its jealous pride 
of possession, expressed itself in her whisper 
as I bade her farewell. 

“Then he is to be yours, sehor—but not 
till after I, his mother, am put away.” 


For some time after the consul ceased 
speaking, we sat in silence. While the story 
was unfolding, the moon had lifted her pale 
lantern directly above our heads, and as, 
presently leaning forward, he looked down 
at the pearl in his hand, his kind shrewd 
face loomed in a silvery halo. A spell of 
quiet had fallen over the city at large, but 
out of the stew of night that hung over the 
Vecenidad issued the blare of a cheap phono- 
graph punctuating with its strident brass the 
measured beat of far-away surf. 

Perhaps in all the world it would have 
been difficult to bring together two sounds 
better fitted to illustrate and contrast the 
finity of man, awful durance of eternity. 
The voice of the great deep rose in rebuke of 
the question that we atoms of philosophic 
dust have pelted at the infinities since the 
beginnings of time. The ““Why?”’, the fool- 
ish unanswerable “Why?”’, was buzzing in 
my mind when the consul spoke. 

“You writer folk are supposed to be more 
sensitive than the remainder of us, and are 
therefore, presumably, closer to the heart of 
things. Perhaps you understand?” 

But I could only shrug—and return, with 
a sense of relief, to the things that can be 
seen and felt. ‘And the boy?” 

“Ts doing well. I put him to school in the 
United States and he went through flying— 
both grammar and high schools. Then the 
viking instinct broke out and nothing would 
suit him but to follow the sea like his father. 
He is third mate, now, of a Pacific liner, with 
fine chances of early promotion.” 

After a second spell of thought he went 
on: “There was enough without this pearl, 
and if there hadn’t been, I doubt whether 
I could ever have brought myself to sell 
it. You'll understand. Of course I know 
it is foolish. But as I said before, I can- 
not see it as anything else than a malign 
influence. And some day—with the boy’s 
consent—” 

His eyes wandered out over the harbor. 


































































By SAMUEL M. Evans A 


HE Christmas tree, as everyone knows, is not exactly a 
Before the time of Christ, the Druids 
worshiped the spirits in the trees and celebrated the festi- 
val of Yuletide, in which the tree had a promi- 
The first man that we know of in the 


Christian institution. 


nent part. 


countries of the North was the cave man. 
the forest and its ceiling the blue sky, seemingly upheld by 
the fluted columns of redwood trees that raised their lofty 
And in midwinter he looked 


trunks to the zenith. 
from his rude door on trees lighted 
with the rays of the setting sun 
into more splendor than ever glit- 
tering tinsel or flickering candle can 
lend to the Christmas tree of our 
time. 

Among the relics of the cave man 
that have been found in Europe 
are pieces of redwood trees. The 
only redwood trees now growing 
on the face of the earth are in Cali- 
fornia. They are the finest trees 
in the world. Geologists say that 
California is a “geological island” 
and is of a formation that has 
ceased to exist in other portions of 
the world. Perhaps the cave man, 
if he existed in California, gazed 
forth on some of the same trees 
that we see today; for we reckon 
the age of some of the giant red- 
woods of the Sierra Nevada as over 
six thousand years. 

While the ruthless hand of the 
lumberman has destroyed thou- 
sands of the redwoods of Califor- 
nia, some of the finest trees are still 
standing in the forests of Humboldt 
county. The iron bands of the 


railroad are even now bringing 
these mighty wonders to our very 
doors and it is likely that there will 
be more lumbering and fewer trees. 
Just at present there is a gap in 
the Northwestern Pacific line be- 
tween San Francisco and Eureka. 





The Cave Man’s Christmas Trees 


A Motor Trip Through the Midst of the Finest Forest 
of the Greatest Trees in the World 





His cathedral was 


forth 











The road curves round the magnificent column formed by a giant 
tree on a pedestal of red earth and there, hundreds of 
feet below, the Eel river glistens in its gravel bed 653 

























































Twisting and writhing, as though trying to throw the car off into the cafion, the road glides down the 
mountain to the river through towering trees. One feels like some tiny wriggler 
slipping through tall grass; he sees the world as the insect sees it 
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Where Bull Creek holds the mirror up to nature. These are the finest redwoods of them all, magnificent 
specimens, crowding together on a benchland by the Eel river. In this mighty company 
the imperious autoist admits his insignificance 
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The Cave Man’s Christmas Trees 





Passengers are taken from one 
terminus of the railroad to the 
other in automobile stages. The 
stage road runs through immense 
groves of redwoods. It isatrip that 
should not be missed. The railroad 
will be completed before many 
years and the journey will not be 
so interesting because the railroad 
follows water grades and there is 
less chance for observation from the 
window of the railroad train than 
there is from the tonneau of the 
motor-car. Then too, the com- 
pletion of the railroad will inevita- 
bly mean more lumbering opera- 
tions. 

To make the entire journey from 
San Francisco to Eureka by motor- 
car is the most interesting way to 
see the cave man’s Christmas trees. 
It takes very little more time than 
to make the trip by train and auto- 
stage and you are not traveling on 
scheduled time and can loiter by the 
wayside to enjoy the trees if you 
feel inclined. The journey can be 
made in two days if there is reason 
for hurry and the return trip will 
not take any more time if you come 
back by the same route. However, 
it is unwise for anyone to hurry 
over mountain roads unfamiliar to 
the driver, and a two-day schedule 
does not allow any time for the 
enjoyment of the scenery, which is 
the most magnificent of its kind in 
California—and when this relates 
to redwood trees it means the world. 
Neither does this schedule allow for 
punctures and other troubles that 
come to the best regulated motor- 
cars. And then too, motor-cars 
have a perverse way of breaking 
down in places far away from 
where any repairing can be done, 
and at times when a schedule too 
finely adjusted will be completely 
shattered. 

From San Francisco to Santa 
Rosa the traveling is over good 
roads from Sausalito, through San 
Rafael and Petaluma, and should 
take no longer than three hours. 
You can leaveon the Sausalito ferry 
at 3:15 o’clock in the afternoon 
and make Santa Rosa in plenty of 























The Devil's Elbow, nudging the sky above the Eel river, is a 
ticklish spot on which to meet a freighter 
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watercourses, 


and the grades were not steep. Out of the 
mountains that have been pretty well 
logged-off we came down into Long valley, 
a golden-floored oblong bowl rimmed with 
purple hills. Here are barns and cows and 
some fruit-trees, but the country has not yet 


1 


yeen more than scratched by agriculture. 
\t the northern end of the valley is the 
town of Laytonville, an old stage station and 


one of the last ‘‘mountain towns” of the West 





to change with the advance of civilization. 
Darkness fell while we were in the bottom 
of a narrow canon some distance from Twin 
Rocks. Then our troubles began. First 
‘ ] : 
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ve broke several leaves of a front spring 
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e being quickened into touch with the rest 
of the world by the railroad and the motor 
( ven after the railroad is finished the 





motor-car will play a ] 
recause of 
‘ler and | 


settling of the country 


for the 


comtort 


does not feel that sense 
i ] ] 1 
tired horses compelled to pull a load up a 


steep hill which takes much of the pleasure 


out of mountain travel by stagecoach. 
there is the element of time. We 
traveling from Portland, 

Francisco by motor-car. 
One of them was a wealthy capitalist from 
Chicago on the lookout for lands in which 
to invest money. He was spending an extra 
day on the trip in order to see this country, 


] 


Then too, 
two men 


» San 


met 


Oregon, t 


a thing he would not have had time to do 
but for the automobile. 
Through the vistas of redwood timber 


and clearings where are homes and men and 
women and children, we sped to the con 
fluence of the north and south forks of the 
Eel river at Dyerville. There a ferry took us 
river. We could have forded the 
stream easily had our car stood as high from 
the ground as the auto-stages. From Dyer- 


across the 


prominent part in the 
its ovreater 
pecause one 


of sympathy for 









» the redwoods reach a uniform thickness 
‘ ion train and look back 
road vistas 


ville to Eureka is but a good half-day’s run, 
but by all means the other half-day should 
be used in a visit to the Bull creek redwoods. 
They are on Bull creek, which empties into 
the south fork of the Eel only a few miles 
from Dyerville, and are unquestionably the 
finest body of redwood trees standing in the 
world, This means the finest trees of any 
kind. They are of a uniform size of more 
than twenty feet through and stand as thick 
as though they had been planted in rows. 
The light of the sun rarely penetrates to the 
floor of the grove; so closely together do the 
mighty columns stand that their tops form 
a canopy against the sky. Here in the midst 
of the mighty forest one feels impressively 
the shortness of man’s time on earth. 

The road from Dyerville to Eureka is 
watered a great part of the way and is paved 
with gravel. It passes through a country 
cleared of its forests but not yet settled by 
farmers. North of Eureka the country is 
much the same until you reach Trinidad, 
and from here to Crescent City the road 
runs along the Pacific where the mightiest 
trees in the world come down to the rim of 
the mightiest ocean. The northern end of 

















































When belated by some ill that cars are heir to, the 
Swinging roun 





the redwood forests is near Crescent City. 
On the return from Eureka, plan to spend 
the first night at Fruitland. This will give 
you the whole day in the redwood forests 
and you will see the Devil’s Elbow shortly 
before sunset with the mellow torch of evening 
lighting candlesonthe cave man’s Christmas 
trees, the last giants you will see on the 
trip. The second day will take you as far 
as Willits without any difficulty; it is only 
ninety miles from Fruitland. Then plan to 
get back to San Francisco through Lake 
county and the Napa valley. Ukiah can be 
made by noon and the road from there over 
to Lakeport is a good one. At the highest 
point on the road you look down into the 
Blue Lakes, those three sapphire gems set 
in the hills of Lake county. Then you go 
through valleys of graintields, vineyards 
and orchards with homes scattered through 
the trees; a sharp contrast from the unset 
tled country you have passed through the 
day before. Lakeport on the shores of Clear 
lake is a pleasant village and you can see 
the sun set and rise over the lake which 


int of vantage, the 
forest army, marshaled at the edge 








lamps are lighted in the early evening of the cafion. 


a a “tl itl all \ 
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of man’s domain 


searcl 





becomes a shield of rose and_ silver. 
From Lakeport to San Francisco is an easy 
day’s run, over Cobb mountain into Middle 
town for lunch and then over the shoulder 
of Mt. St. Helena into the Napa valley. 
You go by the old Calistoga toll road. 
Signs advertising the rates of toll originally 
read ‘“‘automobiles not allowed.”’ The ‘‘not”’ 
has been crossed out. At the summit of the 
grade at Mt. St. Helena Inn, not a mile 
from where Robert Louis Stevenson and his 
wife came as ‘‘The Silverado Squatters’’ in 
search of health for the famous novelist, 
you pay toll and are allowed to go on. 
Right over the grade you suddenly come on 
a superb sight. Below you is the Napa val 
ley, its walls timbered down to its floor, 
which is carpeted with a green covering that 
looks like blue grass. It is vines. 

By easy stages you drop to the floor of 
the valley where you find roads paved like 
city streets, by way of Napa to Benicia. 
Here you cross on the ferryboat that 
carries trains across Carquinez straits to 
Port Costa. 
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Sepulture 
By RAyMondD MACDONALD ALDEN 


In desert’s edge, where yellow sand 
Meets drifted rock from cafion’s throat, 
And mountain-shadows touch the land 
With hope of trees and songbird’s note, 
Rises an aery hermitage, 


One knows not whose, nor what its age. 


Is it that some gigantic bird, 
Choosing the voiceless desert place, 
Has built him nest of form unheard, 
Reared high on lightly pillared base, 
Beneath the blazing azure sky, 


Where only wandering winds pass by? 


No, here some warrior of the West, 
Wearied at length of bow and spear, 
Now slumbers in unguarded rest, 
No foe nor fellow-tribesman near— 
Upturned to face what boon or bane 


The heavens may send of sun and rain. 


For him no legend grimly old 
Of dust that shall to dust return, 
No crumbling vault or creeping mold, 
No willow-shaded funeral urn. 
This sunward burial seems to say: 


“Thou child of light, receive the day!” 











Sepulture 


T call to mind far other scenes— 
The solemn gatherings of the dead 
On old New England churchyard greeus, 
Where myrtle blooms o er each low bed; 
In aisles of some cathedral dim, 


Where sounds perpetual prayer and hymn; 


Or in some graveyard strangely set 

In corner of the busy town, 
Where all the tumult and the fret 

Of human traffic cannot drown 
The echoing word that seems to come 


From unseen tenants of the tomb. 


And I could sleep with right good will 
Beside my fathers, where the snow 
Drifts deep in winter on the hill, 
Swept o’er by all the winds that blow; 
Or near the ever tireless street, 


Hearing the tread of friendly feet. 


Yet now I know a better thing— 

Never to go beneath the ground, 
But here begin my slumbering, 

In land with endless summer crowned, 
Where soundless desert surges meet 


And break at purple mountains’ feet. 


Make me no shroud, and set no stone, 
Nor withering flowers for funeral dress, 
But lift and leave me here, alone 
With God’s great speechless wilderness, 
Content that ’tis my lot to lie 


With open face to open sky. 

















The Wisdom of Folly 


By Grace MacGowan Cooke 


ILLUSTRATED BY SPENCER MACKY 


= HOM shall I put on my 
desk this morning? I 
am not going to remain” 
Elizabeth Gendron an- 
nounced to her employer 
as she stepped into the private office. 

Bram Lethbridge, at his desk, a big man 
with a touch of the uncouth about his 
powerful figure, made no response other 
than to spread out before him a number of 
letters and papers. She doubted if he had 
taken the sense of her query. 

“M—m—yes” he murmured at length, 
if so powerful and penetrating a voice low- 
ered to its utmost could be said to murmur. 
“Draw up a chair here, Elizabeth, if you 
please; I want to put this matter in your 
hands. Phelps is coming out from Chicago 
after all. He'll be here to-morrow. I know 
just about what his game is. You'll be 
immensely useful to me in the matter. Sit 
down and let me go over it with you.” 

She had not removed hat or jacket. For 
a moment she stood studying Lethbridge’s 
side face, immobile, inscrutable; then she 
threw off the whole question with a little 
impatient shrug and began again. 

“T said I wasn’t going to remain this 
morning. I merely came down to tell you 
so. I’m taking that vacation which you 
refused me yesterday; but I’m _ taking 
twice as long as I asked for then. It is 
only fair. I had none last year or the year 
before.” 

The words were out. She had found them 
strangely easy to say. A sense of expectancy 
and elation came to her as she noted how he 
wheeled now in his chair, his deep-set bril- 
liant eyes fixing her with the gaze that he 
always took into battle. 

“Tf you should not wish to retain my serv- 
ices after this action of mine, perhaps it 
will be as well for you to say so now” she 
concluded with that conventional drawing 
of the lips which did duty as an office smile. 

Lethbridge evidently considered the mat- 


ter at length, and in all its—to him—appar- 
ent aspects. 

“Sick?” he inquired finally with a note 
of anxiety in his voice. 

“No, I am not in the least ill” returned 
Elizabeth, though the clear pallor of her 
delicate features belied her words. “If 
I were I should probably act as sick 
things do—continue to agree to your ex- 
actions, and stay here drudging until they 
carted me off to the hospital. I merely 
thought the matter out last night. I know 
you told me that it was foolish for me to 
want to leave just when things were coming 
in here thickest—Chicago making its play 
at us, and no telling whether Standard’s 
behind it or not—as though that had any- 
thing to do with the human frame wearing 
out, and the human heart getting starved to 
death without food of any sort. Foolish— 
well, I am about to prove the wisdom of folly 
by taking my vacation when I feel like it.” 

She finished her speech in one vehement 
burst, though her quiet voice was never 
raised. 

“Ts anything the matter with any of your 
folks?” persisted the big man with unim- 
paired good humor. He had risen now, 
towering to a height that commanded the 
respect if not the admiration of the beholder. 

“No. Why should you ask?” inquired 
Elizabeth, showing for the first time a 
touch of temper. “Do you suppose I 
am too old, or too imbecile, to enjoy my- 
self? Can I not go away for mere recrea- 
tion’s sake, Abraham Lincoln Lethbridge?” 

He surveyed her with an astonishment 
that held a tincture of something like awe. 

“Well!” he ejaculated at length. “Where 
did you find that out? Is nothing hidden 
from Elizabeth?” 

The girl’s glance traveled up her chief’s 
tall frame to the face, deep-eyed, its rough- 
hewn features emanating power as a natural 
attribute—surely the name fitted him very 
well. 
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“Never mind how I found it out” she said 
with a sudden drop to the kindly familiarity 
of their ordinary intercourse. ‘‘Why don’t 
you use it? What makes you conceal it as 
though it were a crime?” 

Lethbridge laughed a little, but it was not 
a mirthful laugh. 

“Who?—me !—call myself after the great 
emancipator?” he inquired. “I like that— 
from you. Elizabeth, you 
know, and I know, that I 
come enough sight nearer 
having in me the soul of 
one of those nigger-driving 
Yankee overseers they 
used to fetch down to the 
cotton and sugar planta- 
tions to drain the last 
drop of work out of their 
slaves. * * * * Abra- 
ham Lincoln!” 

Elizabeth had been 
standing all this time, and 
Lethbridge now pushed a 
chair toward her. With a 
slight wrinkling of the 
brows in protest she sat 
down and he continued 
to regard her as though 
he himself had something 
to say which took a little 
adjusting. When he did 
speak, it was merely to 
continue the subject in 
hand. 

“Most parents deserve 
to be indicted for the 
names they give their off- 
spring. Mine were no 
exception. Do you sup- 
pose if my franchise had 
been taken I’d ever have 
elected to disgrace Father 
Abraham by becoming his 
namesake?” 

His listener knew that he 
was bred on a middle- 
western farm. There he 
had developed this tireless ponderous energy, 
these nerves of iron; and he captained the 
score of high-grade office workers which his 
business made necessary as he would have 
captained a gang of harvesters in the field. 
Lethbridge could be absolutely blatant of 
speech when speech was indicated, with an 
almost ominous silence when this would 
serve him, determined to put the hypnotism 














The Wisdom of Folly 


of his will upon every one and everything 
about him, dazzlingly successful, not un- 
generous, with a healthy egotism which was, 
with his great prosperity, in danger of 
running to abnormal heights. She had come 
to him at a time when oil in California was 
still a doubtful proposition. She had seen 
him encounter two periods of almost com- 
plete bankruptcy because he would not give 


“Foolish—well, I am about to prove the wisdom of folly by taking 
my vacation when I feel like it” 


up his tenacious belief in the “black gold.” 
During the last three years he had built 
strongly his towering financial structure, 
and she had assisted in that work of building. 
Indeed, she had been his right hand always. 
She had gone through all the gradations of 
good-will, toward a negative tolerance for 
Lethbridge’s faults and a positive regard 
for his better part, which might have some- 

















thing to do with her present rebellion. He 
depended upon her utterly—and he was 
working her to death without remorse. The 
bond between them was close, stanch, 
almost fond; but the relation was one of 
steady demand on his part, of steady unend- 
ing compliance on hers. It was time some- 
thing should be done about it. 

He seated himself in his desk chair and 
regarded her with eyes of beautiful tender- 
ness—Bram Lethbridge’s eyes were beau- 
tiful if one could get past the stark bleak 
power of his other features to know it. 

“We'll have to talk it over’ he said. 
“You think I’m a brute, and you’re angry 
at me. We'll have to come to terms of 
some sort.” 

Elizabeth made a little weary motion of 
denial. 

“What big words” she objected, “about 
an office vacation.” 

“There’s more in it than that’? Lethbridge 
declared with a strange diffidence of manner. 
“T can’t get away from the business myself 
just now—and I don’t want to have you go 
without me.” 

She stared. It was as though the office 
telephone had taken to talking person- 
alities—making pretty speeches. 

Lethbridge watched her, at fault, evidently 
trying to find an opening for some propo- 
sition he wished to make. 

“You see, Elizabeth”? he began at length, 
with more hesitation than she had ever known 
him toshow, “inthe four years we have been 
pulling together, side by side, you have been 
much to me—but somehow I never could 
get a line on where I stood with you.” 

“Was it important?” inquired the girl 
with a slow scornful droop of the lips. 
“Why should you care? I certainly put 
myself into my work. You know it has 
come first with me.” 

“That’s just it” Lethbridge objected. 
“The work has come first—even when we 
were together. I remember the old days 
when there was only one machine and you 
clicking away at it, pretending to be busy 
whether there were any letters to write or 
not, and nobody believed there was oil in 
paying quantities to be found under Cali- 
fornia soil—that is, nobody believed it most 
of the time but you and me and the crazy 
people down at the oil-fields. It used to 
look like smash every Saturday night, didn’t 
it, Elizabeth? I hayen’t forgotten whose 
clever brain it was that pulled us through 
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some of the tightest places then, and whose 
stout heart never gave up, whose gift of 
prophecy hung on to the belief that the 
‘black gold’ was down there and would pay 
better than the yellow gold had ever done. 
But I know there’s another side of you, 
Elizabeth—a woman I’ve never met. You 
come of a different class of people from 
mine. You’ve had other bringing up. I’ve 
often wondered what the Elizabeth that 
used to be a social queen in her father’s 
house would have thought of Bram Leth- 
bridge—not much, would she? And in 
spite of it I have hoped—I have expected—”’ 

A delicate flush had risen in Eliza- 
beth’s face; it made the big cyes very bright. 
Be it remembered that she was in 
that state of senseless fury which comes to 
humanity when it has for years been denied 
a vacation. 

“You need not pursue that subject” she 
said incisively. ‘The office is hardly the 
place for intimate conversation. If you will 
kindly tell me who can take charge of my 
desk and work I’ll arrange the matter for 
you and go.” 

Somehow the rebuff seemed to strengthen 
Lethbridge. He was used to meeting oppo- 
sition—it was his natural atmosphere. He 
eyed her thoughtfully. 

“Ves” he pondered, “that’s Elizabeth. 
I recognize your usual manner of meeting a 
new suggestion. Your attitude is apt to be 
negative—almost hostile. You see the weak 
spots too plain. You're too ready to object. 
It was just so with oil, if you remember. 
When old Sorreltop came in with his propo- 
sition you turned it down like a shot. You 
didn’t say a word about it that wasn’t true— 
it has almost starved us—it came very near 
putting me in the bankruptcy court, if not 
behind the bars; but if I had gone by your 
negative then, where should I be today?” 

‘Where should you be?” repeated Eliza- 
beth, with a cold little smile. “Where you 
deserve to be, I suppose.” 

Lethbridge looked at her, bewildered. 
Her swifter intuitive mind leaped to a point 
before he had reasoned it out. Then some- 
thing very gentle came into the deep eyes 
under the beetling brows. 

“Oh, yes; you are right—right as always. 
But I didn’t take your negative then, FEliza- 
beth, and I can’t forget that, when you finally 
enlisted for the work, nobody hung to the 
proposition of oil in California as you did. 
Do you get that? Do you see where I am?’ 
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“To I see where you are?” and Elizabeth’s 
voice was quiet. “I don’t know that I do.” 

“Well, look here.”” His palm was stretched 
out and the right forefinger raised to beat 
on it in his usual business manner. “T’ll 
not go into the conclusion of what I began— 
but I think you know. My intentions in 

. that direction need not inconvenience you 

in the least. In fact, it has been my inten- 
tion from the first, and it has never incon- 
venienced you. You should let me make 
my play, Elizabeth—you should let me make 
my play. Your response will come later.” 

Elizabeth confronted her employer with 
drawn brows. She had come down this 
morning, her overstrained nerves strung to 
a pitch of desperate courage. For the first 
time since she had known Bram Lethbridge 
she intended to cross his will. Through an 
almost sleepless night her long-lidded gray 
eyes had studied the night sky—abysses 
beyond abysses of indigo; a blue so deep 
that it verged on black—like her mood. 
Giving never a thought to the thick-sown 
flashing stars she had turned from the 
window with a wide gesture of scornful 
dismissal, cast her garments from her as 
though they had been so many serpents and 
got to her bed in a sort of despairing fury 
that lasted till Lethbridge met it with a 
mad speech like this! Was he in earnest? 
Was it one of his grim jokes? Could it be 
that there was indeed no tenderness, no 
grace, in the man, but that he was serious 
in his proposal? If so, what ought she to 
say? No woman could accept such a stark 
proffer; she would make him see that. 
Then she laughed out suddenly. - It was so 
useless to argue with Bram Lethbridge. 

“That’s better’ he commented, making 
no move to take her hand or assume the 
attitude of alover. ‘My present proposition 
is that, as I can’t leave town, you take your 
vacation in the city. You asked for four 
weeks. Very well; you have four weeks, on 
salary. I will get off as much as I can and 
try to give you a good time. What do you 
say to it?” 

It was the mark of a curious new mental 
attitude of Elizabeth’s that, instead of in- 
stantly thrusting an angry negative upon 
him, she sat quietly examining this late 
chance at some of the gaiety of life for her- 
self. Her musings were interrupted by 


Lethbridge’s voice. 
“Well, it’s all settled, then. 
send Miss Holton in 


You may 


Pll be up with my 
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car as soon after two o’clock as I can make 
it, to take you out to lunch with the Phelps 
crowd. We’ll go to the Cliff House. Yes, 
I’m mixing a little business in—but later 
we'll eliminate that feature altogether.” 
“Would it suit you as well to meet me 
at the Lotta Fountain?” Elizabeth asked 
thoughtfully. The deficiencies of her ward- 
robe for such a campaign as Lethbridge had 
outlined presented themselves instantly. 
She would have to buy a few things, even 
before she should feel herself prepared for 
the luncheon. Then she wondered fleetingly 
whether it would be only fairto her employer 
to warn him of her own attitude toward his 
proposition. But she said to herself: 
“Good heavens! Why should I be at- 
tempting to take care of Bram Lethbridge? 
He has always more than taken care of 
himself. Let him look out for the conse- 
quences now and accept what comes to him.” 


Alone in her own room, face to face with 
a topsyturvy world in which her tasks and 
her rebellion at these tasks had taken hands 
to dance a rigadoon, she went to the small 
desk in the corner and took out her bank- 
book. Her salary had been liberal; there 
would have been a good balance, except 
that she had just made the last payment for 
her brother on that electrical supply business 
at San Mateo in which he seemed to be 
doing very well. There was now to her 
credit scarcely more than the poor little 
sum she always left to bury herself with 
“if anything should happen.” 

She looked at the figures with sudden, 
scorching, overwhelming scorn. What busi- 
ness had a live woman hoarding money to 
bury a dead one? Couldn’t brother Charley 
afford to give her a funeral? Lethbridge 
might do it—owners attended to old horses 
that they had worn out in harness. Con- 
demned to the life she had been living, she 
felt she was already one dead—and by that 
same token she got to her feet wfth a breath 
of laughter on her lips and decided that she 
would go out and buy some graveclothes. 

She put on her gown and hat, then took 
her way to the shops she had for years held 
too expensive for her patronage, into the 
gracious inner circles of shopping. Along 
Grant avenue she went, into Moulton’s first, 
with its quiet harmonious rooms and low- 
voiced women gently aiding the shopper in 
her choice among the costly trifles of the 
establishment. Elizabeth’s spirits gradually 























rose. No longer a slave driven by remorse- 
less need she felt herself, but a woman of 
happy leisure for whom these charming 
things were made, for whom these kindly 
helpers were there. 

It was perhaps the smile of the young girl 
who waited upon her, which Elizabeth 
recognized with an odd thrill of gratitude 
as of exactly the same quality as the girl 
bestowed upon the exquisitely gowned 
woman at her side, that made her buy the 
gloves, the fine silken-soft gray suéde gloves 
that she had so often longed for. Not in 
the shops in which she was wont to deal 
would the haughty counter ladies have so 
smiled upon her in her plain coat suit of 
last season; and somehow the smile gave 
her courage. 

Out into the avenue she went again, 
detouring up Post street, down Geary, back 
to Sutter street again, entering the stately 
shops as if she had known no others. At 
last, at one of them, she found a long 
shimmering gray silk coat and then a big 
hat with a smoke-wreath of gray veil about 
it, from which her clear eyes looked out with 
new meaning, with new gleams in their 
depths. She put them on in the shop, 
leaving her own to be sent home. 

At Lotta’s Fountain she had said she 
would meet Lethbridge, and when he 
brought up the car and saw, backgrounded 
by the bank of blossoms with their dusky 
vendors that fronts the corner of Kearny 
street, the gracious slim figure in silver 
grays, so like and so unlike the girl he knew, 
he suddenly wished that he had sent her 
some flowers. Bashfully, for him, he sug- 
gested them and called up the nearest 
vendor, Elizabeth’s eyes dancing with 
pleasure. 

“Violets, of course” he said, showing that 
he knew and remembered something of her 
usual tastes. 

But it was a new and an unknown Fliza- 
beth Gendron who sat on the seat beside 
him and demanded a sheaf of golden 
daffodils for the front of her gray coat. 

There must have been a strain of poetry 
in the man, for when he studied the slight 
figure in its smoke gray, like a misty day 
with one flash of sunlight in the clear joyous 
gold of the flowers, he not only admitted 
that her taste was correct but he found 
words in which to tell her so. 

“You have the knack, haven’t you?” he 
concluded gravely. “No doubt I should 
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have noticed it all these years but I never 
did so much as now. Your clothes have 
always seemed a part of you, and the correct 
thing. Mine, I am aware, have the appear- 
ance of being made for a man of my size 
who had some style about him.” 

Elizabeth touched her breast with a 
slender gray-suéde-clad finger. 

‘“‘A woman ought to look well in her grave- 
clothes” she said mockingly. ‘These are 
mine. If I should die to-night there isn’t 
a cent to bury me. You’d have it to do. 
I always left that little balance to pay for a 
shroud and now I’ve spent it for silken 
attire.” 

Lethbridge sat so long staring straight 
ahead of him that Elizabeth decided that he 
had either not heard her, or absorbed in his 
own musings had not heeded. It was a 
trick of his, and she amused herself by 
arranging her flowers in such shape that 
she could, when they arrived at their desti- 
nation, readily transfer them from her coat 
to her frock. 

“We'll stop at the Palace for Phelps and 
his sister’ Lethbridge turned across his 
shoulder to say. It is scarcely needful to 
remark that Bram Lethbridge drove his own 
car, with skill and at a speed just inside 
the limit which he found possible in sight 
of a policeman. 

“Very well.” Elizabeth looked up from 
the matching of yellow to yellow as she set 
fluttering petal against petal in her corsage 
bunch. This was a woman who could hear 
unmoved news of the approach of the scout 
sent out from the hostile camp, an emissary 
of the greatest trust the world has ever seen, 
the trust that stood back in the shadow 
waiting to use Bram Lethbridge and his 
likes or break them. The big man returned 
to his machine with a whimsical smile about 
his lips. 

“Ts E. G. Phelps a young man and un- 
married?” Elizabeth asked when they were 
halfway down the block. 

“Both—and better looking than I wish 
he was.” 

The listener gave a small gasp at the idea 
of Bram Lethbridge noting a man’s looks 
and caring for them when he had noted. 

“He was specially anxious to meet you”’ 
was the next bit of information that came to 
her. “That’s what I get for letting you 
take the Chicago negotiations personally 
in hand while I was down at the fields. 
He seems to have a very lively impression of 
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you and he is bringing his sister to chaperon 
our party. Sanderson and his wife, Baylor 
and the man from the south, will meet us 
at the Cliff House. That seems socially 
correct to you, does it? He appeared to 
think it was all right. I’m a little crude in 
such matters—you’ll have to prompt me. 
But I trust I have made no big mistake at 
the outset and that you are at peace—about 
your dress. Isn’t that what women get 
uneasy over when there’s any sort of social 
occasion ?”” 

“Some women do” agreed Elizabeth. 
“T am quite satisfied with my shroud. I 
really think it pays better to buy it one’s 
self and be able to wear it out.” 

The wind flung her veil about in a flutter- 
ing streamer that tangled itself in the petals 
of her nodding flowers. She looked up at 
him and smiled with a melting of the big 
eyes and a sudden flashing of white teeth 
which quite took Lethbridge’s breath, 
though he made no sign of astonishment. 
In the office she had always found a staid 
drawing of the closed lips sufficiently indica- 
tive of pleasure for business purposes; and 
while it was an entirely correct smile and in 
its way attractive it had scarcely prepared 
the man for this revelation of audacious 
gaiety. 

Mr. Phelps’ sister proved to be a hand- 
some widow of about thirty-five, a good- 
humored practical cosmopolitan who had 
been all over the world and was not inde- 
cently anxious to talk about it. Phelps 
himself, younger by six or eight years than 
Lethbridge, was so naively eager to talk oil 
that the thing almost ceased to be offensive. 
For some reason which she did not formu- 
late or even acknowledge to herself Eliza- 
beth Gendron was lightheartedly, incon- 
sequently happy all through that luncheon. 
Color came to her cheeks, the big eyes 
glowed, the pale straw-colored gown she 
had selected was immensely becoming. 
Lethbridge felt great pride in her. 

He smiled a little grimly, noting the open 
court Phelps began to pay her so soon as he 
was presented. Yesterday Bram _ Leth- 
bridge would have said he was as sure of 
Elizabeth as of his own right hand. Today 


he knew she would never be indiscreet where 
business secrets were concerned; but her 
future devotion to himself and his interests— 
well, he deliberately set himself to match 
Phelps’ attentions with attentions of his own. 
The girl found herself the dominant figure 
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of the little luncheon, with a couple of 
cavaliers in frank rivalry for her favor. 

The situation was not unfamiliar to 
Elizabeth; it but harked back to a time 
when she was a girl in her father’s house, 
a gay irresponsible high-spirited young 
creature, driving her four-in-hand of ad- 
mirers now and again with infinite insou- 
ciance. Because she had learned to be im- 
passive and self-forgetful in four years of 
straining work as Bram Lethbridge’s con- 
fidential assistant, she flung back with the 
more zest and an added poise and ability 
to the innocent coquette which is in the 
heart of every woman. 

In the weeks that followed she saw a great 
deal of young Phelps and his sister; she 
had hunted up one or two friends of her 
own from whom the grind of business had 
long separated her, and occasionally she 
was obliged to decline an invitation of Leth- 
bridge’s—she had promptly negatived the 
proposition that it would be necessary they 
should see each other every day. This 
suggestion had been made in the earlier 
portion of the time. As the days went by, 
Lethbridge himself seemed to change and 
improve with the gaieties of the vacation, 
almost as distinctly as Elizabeth. She was 
reminded of the dictum of their office bby— 
privileged character: ‘“‘He ain’t no beauty, 
and he ain’t no dude; but someway, he’s 
got ’em all faded. When B. Lethbridge 
comes in, the rest of the plutes and poten- 
tates look like fifteen cents.” She had 
known him in the office; hard, cold, easily 
master, but apt to be a little loud in his 
mastery; now she learned that there was 
another Bram Lethbridge who could be 
almost as dominant socially; she found that 
his curt speech could be also witty, and that 
while his mind was not extensively stored 
with the stuff which society generally con- 
siders culture, his brain was capable of swift 
thought that played on ahead of others 
with brilliant effect. 

Phelps’ sister, Mrs. Phelps-Hamilton, had 
taken a great fancy to him, and her liking 
continually divided the quartet, when the 
four were out together, with Phelps and 
Elizabeth paired, the elder woman holding 
the big San Franciscan for her escort. 

Elizabeth could not have said that Leth- 
bridge was disappointed at this arrangement. 
For herself she maintained an untroubled 
spirit, and addressed her entire forces to 
extracting the last drop of enjoyment from 














It was a new and unknown Elizabeth who demanded a sheaf of golden daffodils for the 
front of her gray coat 


her hard-wrung vacation. Her training in 
Bram Lethbridge’s own methods stood her 
in good stead between her two suitors. She 
held an absolutely open mind and a puz- 
zlingly simple course. Yet Lethbridge, 


watching her glow and bloom in the new 
atmosphere, wondered sometimes what had 
become otf the almost eagerly compliant 


Elizabeth of the office, and carried a calm 
face over an ever-lessening hope. 

If he accused himself of mercilessly mak- 
ing her what she had been for the past four 
years, he could but believe that her present 
mood was the real woman—and how much 
more kindred was this woman with young 
Phelps than with himself! 
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Elizabeth Gendron gazed up where 
arched the blue-black dome of the night 
sky set with white stars. The same eternal 
eyes, these, which had four weeks ago looked 
down unmarked upon her dry despair. She 
had missed their message then; they now 
flashed back at her a challenge of courage 
and joy which her own smiling regard re- 
turned. Her cheek was rounder; there was 
a little color in it; the gray eyes were wells 
of peace; her attitude, the poise of her grace- 
tul head, spoke one in command of life, a 
soul in harmony with itself and not out of 
tune with joy. She drew a long happy sigh. 

“Well—it’s over” she smiled and said to 
her companion. “I have certainly demon- 
strated the wisdom of folly. I am still 
wondering what it was I was afraid of. 
But after all, it doesn’t matter. Odd how 
we happened to miss the Phelpses this 
evening; but I suppose I shall get a chance 
to see them and explain before they leave 
for Chicago.” 

Lethbridge sat back in the shadow, looking 
at her in the light. He could have told her 
why they had missed the Phelpses, how it 
came about that they had this closing even- 
ing of their vacation alone together, dining 
by apparent accident unchaperoned in the 
private dining-room where, according to the 
original plan, the two others should have 
met them. They sat now high up on the 
little balcony outside its window, where the 
city glowed and hummed far below them, 
sending up its visible fires of electricity and 
its finer spiritual vibration from the great 
human dynamos of endeavor. 

Intimately akin to that spirit, garmented 
in the granite and marble temples of trade 
that had risen so bravely, so splendidly, 
phoenix-like from the ashes of the fallen city, 
Elizabeth suddenly felt the man at her side. 
Never had she seen San Francisco look so 
beautiful, she thought. Out over the bay, 
all cool violet and amethyst, Oakland and 
Berkeley lay like a priceless necklace gar- 
landing the glorious sweep of the waters 
with their myriad lights, half-seen in the 
rosy fires of the afterglow. To the left slept 
Tamalpais, imperial purple against the 
setting sun, and below and afar the cool 
fretted bay, broidered with a living weave 
of all the ships of the earth. Even the gray 
barrack-like flat-buildings that cropped up 
everywhere, a weird sort of architectural 
undergrowth among the stately forest of 
marble, looked mysteriously lovely in the rosy 
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California twilight. She was glad she was 
alone with Lethbridge, glad that the strange 
peace of the evening was unbroken. 

A curious quality in her companion’s 
silence moved Elizabeth to turn and look 
at him. He made no attempt to answer, 
and she observed that he was not smoking 

“T thought you came out for a cigar’’ she 
said with a faint note of surprise in her tones. 
He shook his head and laid an arm on the 
balcony rail to bring him squarely facing 
her. Asharp presage vibrated in the air about 
them. Finally, as he still did not speak: 

“You’ve given me a good time” she said 
softly—a bit nervously—quoting his own 
words. “I certainly have enjoyed the past 
four weeks. And now” her voice gained 
firmness and smoothness as she went on, 
“now I am ready—yes, glad—to go back 
to the dear old office and find work as 
fascinating as play.” 

Lethbridge sat still in the shadow, but 
she saw the hand that lay in the light upon 
the stone wall contract. Then: 

“You're not going back into my office.” 
The deep tones with their rasp of raw power 
enunciated slowly and very distinctly. 

There was an awful silence. The city 
with its light and noise dropped into a gulf 
of nothingness. After long minutes of try- 
ing, Elizabeth found herself saying in a 
fairly natural tone: 

“Ts this a dismissal? You—you haven’t 
given me any warning. But,” hastily, “that 
need not matter. I have another offer.” 

“Of course you have” Lethbridge said, 
bending a little forward now, so that the 
light fell slantingly across his face. ‘‘El- 
dridge Phelps has offered you about double 
your present salary to go to Chicago with 
him. Phelps wants to back up that offer 
with another, too. I know that. I might 
be, as you say, discharging you, to save my 
own dignity, to keep you from coming to me 
and telling me—with an apology—that you 
mean to accept Phelps’ proposition. But 
it’s not what I’m doing.” 

He broke off and regarded her sternly, 
so long silent that she finally found it neces- 
sary to prompt him. 

‘““You—-you’re in earnest? It isn’t a joke? 
You really don’t want me?” 

His deep-set eyes were a mere blot of 
shadow as he sat; yet into them came some- 
thing which Elizabeth could see, something 
she had never thought to find there, some- 
thing that took her breath and made her 














nelpless as he leaned suddenly further 
forward and caught up both her hands, 
laying them against his own breast with a 
movement strangely compounded of strength 
and yearning, and holding them there while 
he spoke rapidly and low. 

“T want you. I shall always want you. 
I know now what anyone but a brutal fool, 
such as I have been, would have known from 
the first. Elizabeth”’—the way the big 
powerful voice broke and lingered over the 
name, the exquisite tremble of aching 
tenderness in its tones, brought a tight- 
ness into the girl’s throat—‘‘I don’t care 
much about people in general, but when I 
love, I—” 

He broke off, and she felt the plunging 
of the heart beneath her two soft small palms 
finish his sentence for him. Elizabeth 
became suddenly aware that ever since 
Lethbridge had made his bald preposterous 
announcement of an intention to marry her, 
something which leaped up even then to 
answer him and was angrily denied and 
silenced by her customary mode of thought 
had been singing to itself, half-heard, half- 
heeded, in the depths of her heart; that her 
mate was here, her man of men had spoken 
and named her his own. From this had 
come the delight of her days; this, and the 
growing change in Lethbridge himself, had 
remade her world, so that at last the black 
night sky became only a background on 
which the eternal stars might shine. 

“My feeling for you—my need, my long- 
ing—fairly frightens me” Lethbridge said 
simply; ‘“‘and-I am not easily made afraid. 
I see every reason why you shouldn’t care 
for me. Phelps is a younger man by ten 
years. He’s a good-looking fellow—damn 
him! He hasn’t played the brute to you as 
Ihave. Howcan Iexpect—how dare I hope 
that you won’t, and don’t, prefer him to me?” 
; Still Elizabeth had not spoken, but her 

passive attitude began to say something to 

him. He leaned closer to study her face. 

“You—I don’t know but you’d be doing 

a safe thing to take me, dear’ he debated, 

his shaken voice taking on a quaint pleading. 
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“Most women have no idea what manner of 
animals the men they marry may turn out. 
You have seen the worst of Bram Lethbridge. 
There’ll never be any chance for you to be 
disillusioned there. »*And—girl—you’ve 
never known what a man Elizabeth’s hus- 
band might be.” 

He lifted the hands he held and kissed 
them. And her heart swelled with a pas- 
sionate response. Love him? Of course 
she loved Bram—what else had she been 
learning all these years while they stood 
shoulder to shoulder and she came to know 
and glory in his strength? It was never 
Elizabeth who could resist gentleness, hu- 
mility, from such a source. 

“Poor little woman, going about to dance 
in her graveclothes! And I was spending 
money like a potentate—the money you had 
so big a part in earning, Elizabeth. It re- 
minds me of an overbearing boy playing 
with a little tender girl and snatching from 
her the greater share of the shells or pebbles 
that they gather. Why, Elizabeth, if you 
were a man you'd have been a partner in 
that business of mine a year ago, or you’d 
have been leaving me.” 

Elizabeth found words at last. 

“T like that idea of yours” she said. “T’ll 
take the partnership, Bram. It iswét a 
pleasant sensation to be discharged. I be- 
lieve, myself, you can hardly run the busi- 
ness without me.” 

The words were light but the girl’s tone 
and her glance said more. ; 

“Elizabeth—darling” Lethbridge mur- 
mured, the big voice fairly choking now, 
“don’t look at me like that if you don’t mean 
to be kind to me. Could you—is it possible 
that you could really care, after all?” 

Could she? The answer to her lover’s 
appeal rushed over Elizabeth in a flood of 
feeling. But her voice failed her. He saw: 
the light in his eyes flamed up, and parting 
the hands he held he lifted them softly to 
his shoulders, where they slipped around 
his neck and clung. 

“Oh, Elizabeth!” he cried, drawing her 
toward him in the shadow of the palms. 











Western Personalities 


A Jovial Soldier of Fortune 


HE real Western Ozone originated 

on the bank of the Hudson. 

When Fred Remington Reed re- 

visits the effete scenes of his birth 

the papers blithely headline the 
incursion: ‘‘A Wild Western Breeze Struck 
Town Yesterday—Major Reed Blew in 
from Idaho.” So perfectly may the West put 
its brand on the easterner caught young 
enough that not as spurious but simon pure 
do the lambs, the players and the conglom- 
erated scribblers of New York City set him 
in their midst and bid him rill about the 
man’s size West. 

Major Reed is not only a stiff breeze 
and a bubbling spring: he is a magnet, 
now engaged in drawing population to 
southern Idaho, where irrigation is king. 
The hugest, most-capitalized moistening 
projects in the world have fountainheads at 
the Milner and Salmon river dams; and the 
towns of Gooding, Wendell, Jerome, Hager- 
man, Bliss, Berwyn, Hollister and Milner 
either hang on the fringe or nestle within the 
hundreds of thousands of acres reclaimed 
under the Carey act by the Pittsburg Kuhns. 
Major Reed is general agent for the Twin 
Falls North Side Investment Company, and 
orator, promotor and general-cheerer-up for 
all the Kuhn projects in Idaho. One day he 
may hold thousands spellbound with a re- 
cital of the conquest of the desert; another 
apportion land holdings to fabulous amounts; 
another convince capitalists of Idaho’s rich- 
ness; another carry a puppy to some lonely 
sagebrush baby, arrange a settler’s loan, 
provide a pure milk supply for a sick child, 
or make connection on miles-apart ranches 
of eggs that want to be set on and hens that 
want to set. Twenty years ago the Major 
resolved never to allow twenty-four hours to 
elapse without some unselfish act, and he 
often makes good several times aday. That 
the trivial counts most, partially explains why 
Major Reed, wherever he may be, is the 
most popularman. When heenters the bijou 
hotels adorning the clean new towns set in 
the immensity of the Kuhn projects a pleas- 
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urable excitement becomes manifest, and as 
he drives his bays through the settlements 
and ranches neighborliness abounds. <Auto- 
mobiles the Major eschews: twenty-five 
days in the month the machine gets you 
there quick, but thirty days his good teams 
trot him through the sagebrush, climb the 
outcropping shale and take the irrigation 
ditches without mishap. The Major’s 
horses resemble him quite a bit—along a 
straight level road inclined to skittishness, 
steady as clockwork at critical places. To 
keep in touch with the settler’s progress and 
needs the Major, clad in khaki undress uni- 
form, “polices” the district, carrying with 
him a supply of anecdotes warranted to cure 
the grouch in man, woman or beast. Reed’s 
wit is pugilistic: he hits his victim in the 
funny bone, follows with a dig in the ribs, 
hands out an uppercut before gravity is 
restored, and there the victim lies, helpless 
with laughter, spiflicated, down and out in 
the first round. As a practical joker the 
Major is subtle, ingenious and never brutal. 
To measure his talent the mention that he 
was the original mixer-up of those babies in 
“The Virginian” should suffice. 

The Northwest tells endless tales of Fred 
Reed. Men there would rather talk of him 
than eat. Possibly the most widely-known 
of the stories is how he broke the panic in 
Tacoma in ’93. Conditions were so bad the 
board of trade had called a special meeting. 
As speaker after speaker exceeded his pred- 
ecessor in dolor the atmosphere grew ebon. 
Fred Reed, at that time known far and wide 
as the mayor of North Yakima, was there in 
his ranch clothes, having no others. Noticing 
his cheerful face cleaving the gloom the 
president called upon him for a few words. 
Reed responded: 

“Mr. President and gentlemen of the city 
of Tacoma: You may have noticed the 
melancholy droop of my trousers—the far- 
away sad expression to their bosom and the 
sort of hangdog dejected appearance about 
the knees. I wish to explain to this honor- 
able body that this condition of my breeches 
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Major Fred Remington Reed, orator, promoter, practical joker, hard worker, and general- 
cheerer-up of the vast Kuhn irrigation projects in Idaho 


is not on account of my having knelt down 
to worship my God in the wilderness but is 
wholly due to the crashes of financial light- 
ning that are playing all around us. For 
every time I come to a banking institution 
I have to get down on my hands and knees 
and creep by the windows to avoid being 
seen by the cashier.” 

Shortly after this speech Reed, borrowing 
money to go to Kansas City, put through a 
single land deal that netted him over twenty 
thousand in commissions and enabled him to 
get a new suit of clothes, pay off most of his 
debts and start life anew. 

Reed has started life anew more times 
than a transmigrationist. He is always atop 


a high wave or down in the hollows looking 
up. He never says die. He has been— 
temporarily—cabin boy, sailor, boss of a 
railroad gang, stagedriver, lone watchman 
at a snowed-in mine, cowpuncher, and has 
accepted along the upward trend a justice- 
of-the-peaceship, a deputy-U. S.-marshal- 
ship, a cavalry-majorship in Washington 
state, the presidency of the Boise chamber 
of commerce and other offices and honors 
more or less important according to time, 
location and circumstances. The next you 
know he bobs up serenely, promoting some 
mine with “millions in it,” or giving ‘towns 
to the arms of the desert, barren since time 
began.” This jovial soldier of fortune has 
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blazed the way for some tremendous suc- 
cesses in land and irrigation projects and 
passed on without reaping of the harvest. 
When he gets money it is in big bunches and 
hard to keep. 

In search of adventure and wealth Reed 
has roamed all over the West from the Da- 
kotas to the Pacific and his name will be 
commemorated in the histories of Idaho, 
Washington and Montana. He says of him- 
self that he has followed a zigzag trail and is 
glad of it. His is a nature that has taken 
time to work out the alloy and has matured 
late. In compensation he has gained a 
depth of comprehension of human nature 
prone to err, and a broad charity for all. 
There is room in his heaven for everyone, 
in the belief that the sinner here is not barred 
from becoming the saint above. 

It is the penalty of the jester that the froth 
is ever on view to the casual eye. Those who 
know Fred Reed well, know that beneath 
the surface are bravery and tenderness and 
generosity and sometimes that sadness from 
which no man is exempt. That he keeps 
the laughter on top is due to the fact that he 
never takes his worries to bed! Each day’s 
joys and jars go to the clearing-house of a 
sound seven-hours’ trance and he comes up 
smiling for another shift. 

On one of Major Reed’s visits to New 
York his father took him to an exhibition of 
family portraits. Pointing to the be-wigged, 
be-ruffed, be-doubleted and be-hosed lot, 
the tall thin fine-skinned old gentleman 
said ‘‘There, my boy, there are your ances- 
tors.”” “They look a lot of pirates,” com- 
mented the incorrigible Fred. “If I had a 
gun I would shoot them.” It tickles the 
fancy to think the line may have been 
founded by some roving soldier of fortune 
like created Fred Reed, to live in the large 
open spaces of the world. 

FRANCES A. GROFF. 
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A Challenger of Hard Jobs 
ILLIAM W. GUTH comes of Ger- 


man stock, and has to a considerable 
extent the characteristic temperament of 
the German. To describe him as facile, 
eloquent, and easily approachable socially 
would be to misrepresent the man. In the 


pulpit and on the platform, he has always 
something to say worth hearing, but he says 
it in a way that does not win the attention 
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com- 
pared with the average American, Guth 


of the unsympathetic listener. As 
would not be called a ‘“‘good mixer.” 

Notwithstanding these seeming limita- 
tions, Dr. Guth is a strong man. He not 
only “wears well,’ but gains continually in 
his influence upon those with whom he 
works. His life and work carry a message 
to the men of California, where too often 
the money consideration is foremost. If 
the secret of Dr. Guth’s striking suceess can 
be described adequately in one sentence, it 
is this: He has felt the challenge of the hard 
job. 

After graduation at Stanford in 1894, 
where he had taken a course leading to the 
law, he entered its active practice in San 
Francisco, and after five years there he 
demonstrated beyond doubt that he was a 
thoroughgoing success. One day in the 
summer of 1899 he entered one of the gath- 
erings of the International Christian En- 
deavor Convention and in a brief time, by 
one of those subtle combinations of in- 
fluences that we cannot explain but are 
nevertheless very real, the young lawyer 
felt convinced that his lifework lay not in 
the field of the law, but in the ministry. He 
sought the counsel of the late Professor 
W. W. Thoburn of Stanford, who was father 
confessor and wise counselor to so many 
young men and young women during his 
lifetime. Thoburn struck him with the 
searching question ‘‘Are you well?” ‘‘Per- 
fectly” replied Guth. “Are you a success 
in your practice?’ was Thoburn’s second 
shot. To which Guth was able to bring 
figures in support of his affirmative reply. 
“Then,” said Thoburn, ‘we'll talk about 
it.” The result was the giving up of a 
lucrative practice, the laborious starting on 
the first round of another ladder of technical 
training. 

Having chosen Boston University School 
of Theology as the place for his new train- 
ing, Guth went back there with the inten- 


tion of “cutting out’ Hebrew entirely. 
Professor H. G. Mitchell, who held the 
chair of Old Testament, read this new 


student’s character, and challenged Guth 
to the most difficult course, which included 
Hebrew. Guth reluctantly accepted it, and 
“flunked” in the first examination in He- 
brew. Mitchell came back at him again 
and said “Surely you are not going to let 
this master you?” Guth returned to the 
charge, took all the required Hebrew, 












































William W. Guth, the energetic president of, and peaceful fighter for, the College of 
the Pacific, the only college of its class in northern California 


ranking next to the two great universities 


elected more, graduated, went to Germany, 
specialized in Hebrew, and took his Ph. D. 
at Halle! This incident is significant of the 
man. 

The challenge ot the hard job was not 
through with him. Returning from Ger- 
many with his newly won laurels, he was ap- 
pointed to the pastorate of the Epworth Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, a church with a splendid 
plant, located near the campus of Harvard 
University, and for three years Dr. Guth was 
happy in this pastorate. Then in a form he 
had never looked for came the old appeal. 
He was wanted for the presidency of the 
University of the Pacific at San Jose. A 


college presidency sounds inviting, but “all 
is not gold that glitters.” This institution 
had a history involving misfortune, mis- 
takes, and a heartrending struggle to barely 
maintain its existence. The outlook was 
not inviting, involving as it did not only a 
less salary than he had been receiving, but 
the strong possibility of a failure to make 
good, which would have meant the most 
serious kind of a handicap to his career. 
After deliberation and a full counting of 
the cost, Dr. Guth burned the bridges be- 
hind him, and came. To make.the situation 
especially trying, there had been a lack of 
unanimity among the trustees as to policy. 
More trying still to a man of Guth’s sensi- 
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tiveness was the lack of a welcome from the 
student body. Intensely loyal to his pred- 
ecessor, who was temporarily acting as 
president, the students resented the coming 
of this stranger who, they felt, was ousting 
their favorite from his position. Dr. Guth 
met the situation with tact and delicacy, and 
won a complete victory, eventually marching 
triumphantly into the hearts of all the 
students. 

As an administrator, Dr. Guth has few 
equals among the younger college presi- 
dents. He has united the board of trustees. 
He has infused into the students the spirit 
of loyalty to their college. He has estab- 
lished and maintained sympathetic relations 
with Stanford and the State University. 
He has raised the standard of requirements. 
He has secured a change of name from the 
University of the Pacific to the less ambi- 
tious but more truly descriptive title, the 
College of the Pacific. He has increased 
the equipment, added greatly to the attend- 
ance, improved the faculty, and secured for 
this institution the respect of all. The Col- 
lege of the Pacific is the only college of 
its class, in northern California, ranking 
next to the two universities. 

Within the last two months the same test 
of his character has come in yet another 
form. Garrett Biblical Institute, the theo- 
logical seminary connected with North- 
western University, offered. Dr. Guth the 
chair of Church History, carrying with it a 
salary twice as large as he was receiving in 
his present position. The friends of the 
college were dismayed. If Dr. Guth left 
at this time, it meant disaster to the insti- 
tution, they feared. Dr. Guth gave the call 
the courtesy of a careful consideration, but, 
feeling that his duty lay with the College 
of the Pacific, at least for the present, 
resolutely refused the tempting offer and 
again assumed the burden. 

The same test of the character of the man 
finds another illustration in his attitude 
toward the problems of theology that have 
faced him as they have many other men. 
He has had the courage to push his investi- 
gations to unconventional lengths. The 
result is that, while Dr. Guth maintains 
more insistently than ever the great verities 
of the spiritual life, he is hospitable to the 
newer forms of thought and for that very 
reason brings his message to men more 
convincingly. ‘The Assurances of Faith,” 
just off the press, brings to us from Dr. 
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Guth the living message of a man who 
thinks and who believes. 
LESLIE M. BURWELL. 


+ 


The Doge of California’s Venice 


ESIDES many millions, the Doge of 

Venice has four sons. The eldest, in 
overalls and top boots, guides plow and culti- 
vator on a seven-hundred-acre ranch with 
more fervor than the laborer’s son. Num- 
ber two may be seen any day in the laundry 
of the bathhouse where, clad in a bathing 
suit and bronzed skin, he wrestles with the 
stubborn steam wringer. Number three, 
he with the scientific, biologic bend, runs the 
aquarium, the weather records and the 
wireless. When the crowd is thick this son 
of the noble Doge appears in front of the 
aquarium with a megaphone, raucously but 
effectively ‘barking’ for the attractions 
within. The fourth member of the quartet 
is too young to earn his living, but he oils 
and polishes locomotives in his spare time 
preparatory to a study of the railroad busi- 
ness. 

Many millions has the Doge of Venice, 
but he lives in a rented house. Though 
he built a railroad, he owns neither horse 
nor motor. Splendid raiment is not for him. 
Always he drapes his lank form in a gray 
hand-me-down, topped by a comfortable 
old hat, Collars he usually shuns. He has 
a beard in which gray struggles with a red- 
dish tint for mastery, and his blue-gray 
eyes have a mocking, inscrutable look, the 
introspective stare of the man who knows 
the world, its ways and its sorrows, who has 
weighed and analyzed his own ideals and 
those of other men and still believes in them, 
perhaps by the strength of reason and intel- 
lect rather than with the hot emotion of 
youth. 

Four sons has the Doge of Venice, owner 
of millions. They are hard-working, level- 
headed, big-limbed youths of few wants. 
Chips off the old block are they. “Give him 
an oil lamp, a sack of tobacco and a really 
good heavy book, and he is satisfied.” So 
said a friend concerning the Doge’s ideals. 
But the friend forgot one needful thing: 
the Doge must have a hobby. For the past 
eight years Venice, city of canals, has been 
his favorite pastime. 

Outside of Venice the Doge is known as 
Abbot Kinney, of erstwhile tobacco fame. 




















The title came to him because he built a 
town to order, modeled after the Adriatic 
(Queen, upon the shore to the west of Los 
Angeles, where the whitecaps of the Pacific 
roll up the smooth beach. When the 
future Doge first viewed the site of his 
principality he saw a desolate stretch of salt 
marsh, separated from the ocean by equally 
desolate dunes of shifting sand. In that 
condition the site continued undisturbed 
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had a dream, a vision that haunted him 
since he had first beheld the spires and domes 
of the Venice that rises out of the Adriatic. 
Because of this dream he bought the waste 
marsh and sand, bought it for a song. 
Seven years ago he proceeded to make his 
dream a reality. A fleet of dredgers tore 
through the salt marsh, chased out the 
angry ducks and created an interlacing sys- 
tem of canals. Cement workers lined the 
sides of the canals and threw 




















ascore of classic bridges across 
them. Streets were laid out 
. along the canals, trees, flowers, 
shrubs and vines planted, a 
connection with the ocean 
established, a wide lagoon 
dredged out. Within a year 
the marsh vanished; a city with 
waterways instead of highways 
took its place. It was to be 
the focal point of art, culture 
and intellect in southern Cali- 
fornia, the refuge of the high- 
domed few, a Chautauqua in 
continuous session perpetually 
enlivened by spiritual _fire- 
works. Thus ran the dream 
of the Doge. But the ever- 
growing masses of southern 
California decreed otherwise. 
Though the dream city of the 
canals became a reality, its 
spiritual life and intellectual 
fireworks were at once over- 
shadowed by the very material 
doings on the sand-dunes along 
the beach. 

Abbot Kinney dreamt of 
esthetic feasts, of learned lec- 
tures and classic symphonies 
for the favored few. But the 




















masses wanted piers, peanuts 
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Abbot Kinney, man of millions and ideals, who helped to found 
the Pomological Society of Southern California, donated the 
site for the state's first forestry station, and built a 
city to order on sand dunes and salt marshes 


until seven years ago. But even in that first 
stage the lavender isles of the sea peered 
upon the tract, the white wings of gulls 
flashed above the white breakers coming in 
from the blue sea, purple chains of moun- 
tains and snowy peaks rose at the horizon and 
the burning glory of crimson sunsets spread 
over the ocean’s oily sheen at eventide. 
Abbot Kinney saw the desolation, but he 
also saw the frame of beauty around it. He 


and popcorn, waltz music 
and hair-raising rides. Since 
there is mingled in the ideal- 
ism of the Doge a very’ prac- 
tical sense of hard-headed acquisitiveness, 
he satisfied these demands. He _ built 
piers, breakwaters, bathhouses, hired Italian 
bands by the year, set off real instead of 
intellectual fireworks and, in seven years, 
created the largest and most varied place of 
outdoor amusement west of Chicago. Less 
than a decade ago upon this very spot lonely 
duck hunters were the only visitors. This 
year the capacity of three electric lines has 
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been taxed to the limit many times to handle 
the crowds on peanut-pleasure bent. Coney 
Island is considered the greatest popular 
amusement place in the world, and yet sev- 
eral Coney Island records have been beaten 
at this Pacific Coast resort which was a heap 
of sand-dunes a few years ago. The largest 
and most spectacular riding device at Coney 
Island, for instance, established a record of 
21,000 paid admissions in one day. This 
year a similar device at Venice harvested a 
crop of 23,000 dimes in eighteen hours, 
against the competition of three other enter- 
prises of a similar nature. 

The Doge of the California Venice isa 
wealthy man. Even as a baby in New Jer- 
sey, the foster-mother of corporations, he 
was rich. Perhaps the load of wealth he has 
been carrying since his cradle days accounts 
for his political and economic views. They 
are of the non-conformist type. He is an 
ardent free-trader and, despite the owner- 
ship of many acres, he is a disciple of Henry 
George and advocates single-tax in season 
and out. He was educated in the East and 
in European universities, visited every coun- 
try in the world and, at the conclusion of the 
three years’ journey, decided to stay in Cali- 
fornia. And he stayed with both feet. 

Never was he without a hobby. At first 
it was horticulture. He bought seven hun- 
dred barren acres and transformed them 
into one of the state’s show-places. To ad- 
vance the science of horticulture he heiped 
found the Pomological Society of Southern 
California and became its first president. 
Pomology and a seven-hundred-acre ranch 
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failing to occupy the full capacity of his 
active mind, he interested himself in behalf 
of the miserable mission Indians, was ap- 
pointed a commissioner to investigate their 
condition and became a warm personal 
friend of Helen Hunt Jackson, whom he 
accompanied while she was gathering the 
material out of which grew Ramona. Long 
before Pinchot was heard in the councils of 
the nation, Abbot Kinney was pleading for 
the conservation of the state’s forests and 
water-supply. Upon twenty acres donated 
by him, the first forestry station in the state 
was established many years ago. More than 
any other one man’s work his efforts served 
to add the eucalyptus tree to the Golden 
State’s assets. Before the commercial utili- 
zation of the eucalyptus was thought of 
Abbot Kinney, after thorough research and 
investigation, published an authoritative 
treatise on the eucalyptus family, setting 
forth the characteristics of the commercially 
valuable varieties and urging their intro- 
duction, supplementing his propaganda 
with experimental work at the Santa Monica 
forestry station. Again, when conditions in 
the Yosemite National Park fifteen years ago 
endangered the usefulness of this national 
playground, Kinney worked actively for its 
preservation and was made a member of the 
commission that remedied the existing 
abuses. 

But of all his achievements Venice, the 
city built to order on sand-dunes and salt 
marsh, is the pet hobby of this Diogenes 
among millionaires. 

WALTER V. WOEHLKE. 























Captain of His Soul 


By Epmunp MITCHELL 
Author of IN DesErT KEEPING; TOWARD THE ETERNAL SNows; Etc, 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAYNARD DIXON 


CHAPTERS V To VIII 


BEGUN IN THE NC 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS: 


VEMBER NUMBER 


A young hobo of respectable family, while tramping the Colorado desert 


with his pal, quits the companionship of the latter and continues his journey to California alone, having been 


influenced toward better things by witnessing an impressive object-lesson of man 
ness of a mining expert to some fellow-travelers, and he revolts at his pal’s plans for robbery. 
valiant struggle to overcome his desire for drink and idleness. 


theft of his life. 


s humanity to man—the kind- 
Then begins a 
Weakened by hunger, he steals a purse, the first 


The aw: akenir ig of his soul, a keen psychologic al analysis by the author, takes place within the 
sound and shadow of mission chimes in the tower of an inn. 


THE FUGITIVE 


HE moon was riding high in the 

heavens when the hobo stirred. 

Still seated on the ground, he 

gazed about him, wonderingly, 

confusedly, as if awakening from 
a bad dream. Every object around was 
clearly defined, the deep black shadows 
cast by the trees or fence posts contrasting 
sharply with the cold white radiance that 
suffused the entire landscape. The silence 
was as the silence of death, the scene one of 
ineffable calm. 

The hobo rose to his feet and drew him- 
self to his full height. He had conquered 
his emotions; he was cold and calm now as 
the night itself. For a minute or two he 
stood stock still, and listened—listened for 
the soft, distant chiming of bells. Not the 
whisper of a sound broke the intense hush. 

“Rats! Ive been crazy,” he muttered. 
“T don’t believe I heard any bells.” 

He stooped, and with one hand proceeded 
to brush the dust from the legs of his trou- 
sers. His eyes fell upon the purse lying open 
on the ground and upon the three twenty- 
dollar gold-pieces, fallen by its side. These 
he quickly gathered up and stowed in the 
purse. 

“T must hide this,’ 
continued. 

After a moment of hesitation he thrust the 
purse into one of his shoes, loosening the 
lace for its reception, and then retying it 
securely. 


* his train of thought 


“Now I’ve got to put a few miles between 
me and this town. Perhaps that fat old 
barkeep will change twenty dollars without 
robbing me of it all. It’s the safest thing to 
try, anyway.” 

He had lifted his coat from the ground, 
and before adjusting the bottle took a gulp 
or two of whisky. The liquor burned his 
parched lips and throat, and caused him to 
cough. 

“Gee! but a drink of cold water would 
taste fine.” 

He looked around. There was no water 
in sight, no sign of habitation. 

A minute later he was again on the high- 
road. One swift glance up and down the 
valley decided him on the proper direction 
to take, and he strode away through the si- 
lent night and the shimmering moonshine. 

He had passed a dozen orchard groves. 
Theseason for Washington navels was almost 
over, and the trees were just black patches 
in the moonlight. But all of a sudden he 
caught sight of a laden tree standing alone 
among its stripped fellows, with scores of 
the yellow fruit gleaming amidst its leafage. 
No fence intervened, and he crossed the 
cultivated ground between the lines of trees. 

A dull, overwhelming sense of admiration 
momentarily stayed his hand. This was the 
first time he had ever seen oranges growing, 
and in the silvery radiance of the moonlight 
the golden-fruited tree was a thing of rarest 
beauty, an inspiration for poet or painter, 
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a revelation even to the sodden brain of a 
drunken hobo. 

But thirst and hunger combined quickly 
dispelled the faint and passing feeling of 
reverence. The outcast clutched at one of 
the oranges, tore open the rind and sucked 
down the luscious pulp. He ate a second 
and a third orange, and then again he took 
the road. 

Two or three more miles were rapidly 
traversed under the stimulus of the slender 
yet refreshing sustenance. But appetite had 
been merely whetted, not satistied. There 
had been the sensation of relief and comfort 
which the first few bites of food give to the 
famished creature, but now had quickly 
followed the eager craving for more. The 
wayfarer was still among the interminable 
orange-groves, and to the right and left his 
eyes searched for another laden tree. 

At last he found one, and this time, after 
eating several of the fruit, he filled his hat 
and the opened breast of his shirt with the 
golden spoil. Again he walked on and on, 
away from the scene of his crime, making 
vaguely in the direction of his friend, the 
saloonman. His friend!—for the heart of 
the homeless fugitive warmed toward the 
one fellow-being who might, perchance, aid 
him in the hour of need and danger. 

But tired nature in the end gave out. The 
hobo stumbled now as he walked, his tracks 
zigzagged from side to side of the road. 
Some time before he had crossed a broad 
wash, heavy with sand and strewn with 
boulders—the dried-up watercourse of a 
river. He was now among open fields, and 
at a little distance from the highway he 
caught sight of a big rectangular stack of 
baled hay. ‘Toward this resting and hiding- 
place his faltering footsteps turned. 

On the further side, in the black shadow 
cast by the moon, he pulled some of the 
bales aside and stretched himself at full 
length in the crevice thus formed. He piled 
his stock of oranges in a little pyramid, and, 
hungry still, with no choice of other or more 
accustomed fare, set himself to devouring 
them. Before long he had consumed the 
fruit, one and all. 

He would have a nightcap now, and then 
an hour or two of sleep. He pulled the 


cork from the bottle, and applied the latter 
to his lips. 

Butat the first whiff of the whisky fumes a 
strange feeling of revulsion seized him. His 
gorge rose; he put down the bottle, untasted. 
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“By gad, what’s wrong with me next?” 
he growled, disdainful of himself because of 
his weakness. Again he raised the bottle, 
but again at the very smell of the rye he 
retched. Wondering, with reluctant fingers, 
he plugged the bottle with its cork and 
shoved it under some loose hay. 

Then he wrapped himself in his jacket, 
and, his head pillowed among the sweet- 
smelling alfalfa, let his muscles relax for rest. 

In a few seconds, like a tired dog, the hobo 
was asleep. 


It was breakfast time on a little fruit 
ranch out in the open expanse of the San 
Bernardino valley. The rancher and _ his 
wife were in the kitchen, the latter busy over 
the cook-stove with frying-pan and coffee- 
pot, the former scanning the newspaper that 
had a few minutes before been popped into 
the mailbox at the roadside end of the 
orchard by the rural free delivery carrier 
driving past in his covered cart. He was 
reading aloud the head-lines of the day’s 
news when a shadow fell across the screened 
porch beyond the doorway. 

It was a familiar enough shadow in those 
parts—that of a hobo standing in mute 
appeal, hunger in his eyes, no words needed 
from his lips to tell that he was begging for a 
meal. 

The rancher raised his.eyes. 

“Nothing doing,” he said, in prompt ap- 
preciation of the situation, waving his news- 
paper in the direction of the castaway. 

“Go along with you,” snapped the woman, 
with an angry little shake of her spider, 


‘ which eased her feelings no doubt, but sent 


the fragrant odors of frying ham and eggs 
in the direction of the hungry vagabond. 
“You and your kind are a disgrace to 
America,” she added, glad of the chance of 
a little homily when a little hominy might 
have better served. “You great, hulking, 
ablebodied fellow,” she continued improving 
her opportunity, “why don’t you work like 
the rest of us for an honest living?” 

“T’ll work for a meal,’’ mumbled the hobo, 
with hands outstretched in attestation of his 
sincerity. 

“That’s what all the Weary Willies say,” 
retorted the woman. ‘But it’s mighty little 
work they ever do. An apronful of kindling 
perhaps, and then the road, for the first 
shady resting-place to pass the day.” 

The rancher had risen, and stepped out on 
to the porch. He surveyed the forlorn 
































figure through the screen. There was com- 
passion in his look, but he spoke in hardened 
tones: 

“Well, there’s the woodpile over yonder. 
Go to it, my man. You'll find both saw 
and ax handy, beside the wood-horse. You 
can saw the mesquite into stove lengths, or 
split the cottonwood logs. The choice is up 
to you.” 

The hobo slouched away to the woodpile, 
beside some outhouses, twenty yards distant. 

The rancher watched him as he set a thick 
gnarled root of mesquite on the wood-horse, 
and waited till the rasping of the saw began. 
He gave one last glance at the bended figure 
tugging at the toothed blade of steel. 

“‘He’s a green hand,” he said to himself 
with a grim smile, as he turned to re-enter 
the kitchen. “That tough bit of mesquite 
will break his heart before very long.”’ 

“Tt’s just like you, Tom,” grumbled his 
wife. ‘“‘Soft-hearted every time.” 

But the rancher only smiled again, for he 
noticed that already an extra thick slice had 
been.cut from the ham and tossed into the 
sizzling spider. 

“That’s right, my dear,” he said, laying a 
kindly hand on the good wife’s shoulder. 
“You can see for yourself that the poor chap 
isn’t fit to work till he’s had something to 
eat.” 

His ear had detected that the saw, after 
several spasmodic spurts, was already silent, 
and, anxious now lest the starveling might 
slip away in despair before the food was 
ready, he went to the screen door and waved 
an encouraging hand. 

The hobo observed the signal. He had 
dropped the saw. Henow took up the ax and 
swung a jaded blow on a log of cottonwood. 

A few minutes later the thick slice of ham, 
with a fried egg on top, was between two 
liberal slabs of bread, and the rancher had 
placed the fare on an old newspaper, to serve 
both as tray and platter. 

“Here, Tom, take him this mug of coffee, 
too,” said the woman, quietly now and 
pensively. ‘‘We’ve got boys of our own out 
in the world, although God be thanked 
they’re not wastrels like that good-for- 
nothing there.” 

The hobo, seated on the woodpile, ate his 
first square meal for six-and-thirty hours, 
during which he had not only held the rods 
of a freight-car for the best part of a night, 
but in the day and night following had 
tramped fully a score of miles. He ate at 
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first ravenously, but later on slowly, eking 
out the morsels and the minutes of rest from 
ax or saw. The generous warmth of the 
coffee appealed to him; he sipped the last 
sips meditatively and lingeringly. 

He was eying the twisted stump of 
mesquite, against which the teeth of the saw 
had rasped as against a billet of steel. He 
was recalling the experienced advice of his 
yeggman comrade on the desert: ‘Never 
saw wood, kiddo; it takes the stuffin’ out of 
a feller.” 

The recollection of the words brought 
another thought to his mind. Where was 
the yeggman now? The inquiry prompted 
an uneasy glance around. 

But they might meet again on common 
ground at last, these tramp comrades of the 
long desert trail. For there was a hard spot 
now in the shoe of the young hobo—the 
stolen purse that had brought him to the 
level of the yeggman, and at this very 
moment was paining him like a bunion. It 
was not the theft he repented, for the appeal 
of the mission bells had been resolutely put 
out of mind as some alcoholic hallucination 
that was best forgotten, and conscience was 
again slumbering. The fallen man was still 
ashamed of his crime, in a_blundering 
awkward way; but he had hardened his 
heart to make the most profitable use of the 
money and was sore now mainly because he 
had to beg ignominiously or work reluctantly 
for a meal, the while he had the price of 
sumptuous fare for a month of Sundays in 
his possession. 

“What rotten luck!’ he muttered, as he 
rose from his seat on the ordered woodpile, 
and once more gloomily surveyed the 
promiscuous heap of unsawn mesquite and 
unsplit cottonwood. 

He could see the rancher driving a culti- 
vator at the further end of theorchard. The 
wife was no longer visible in the kitchen; she 
was probably washing the breakfast dishes 
in the back porch. 

“Guess a spot of whisky’s the right thing 
after that ham,” said the hobo to himself, 
as he reached for his coat and slunk behind 
the outhouses. 

But this time he took only a tiny gulp of 
the rye. Somehow it tasted bad to him, 
and he spat after drinking. He folded up 
his coat again, placed it on the cord of fuel, 
and returned to the wood-horse. 

‘“‘Never saw wood, kiddo’’—back came 
the words on the wings of memory. 
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He shrank from the saw, and resumed 
the ax. 

Thump! thump! thump! 

The woman’s face peeped in surprise out 
of the doorway; the rancher at the turn of 
the furrowed row bestowed a kindly word. 

Thump! thump! thump! 

“Great Scott! Would that doggoned log 
never split?’’ groaned the hobo. 

He stood erect, and with the back of his 
hand wiped great beads of perspiration from 
his brow. His glance fell on a long line of 
young willow trees, running straight across- 
country and receding into the distance. 

The ax dropped from his fingers, the coat 
just slipped itself over his arm, and the 
vagrant was off, round the outhouses, 
mooching stealthily away on the blind side 
of the willows. He was ashamed, and 
therefore instinctively concealed his move- 
ments. Often before he had bummed a 
meal on the false pretense of an equivalent 
in labor. But this was the first time he had 
blushed for his meanness. 

Like a scurrying jack-rabbit the hobo 
took to his heels when he was a hundred 
yards away. 

The rancher had seen it all; he had 
reined in his horse while he watched, and 
now he sent a pitying nod after the fleeing 
figure. “Too bad,” he murmured regret- 
fully. ‘“‘Somehow I thought he was a bit 
different from the common sort.” 

The rancher’s wife, too, had been a covert 
witness of the scene. Her face was redder 
now from indignation than it had been a 
while ago over the cook-stove. 

“That’s the last ham and egg sandwich 
I’ll ever fry before the chores are done,” was 
her decisive remark, as she vindictively 
smashed a fly on the table with a flick of the 
dishcloth in her hand. 


CHAPTER VI 
WITHIN THE FOLD 


OR a mile or more the hobo skirted the 
F willows, paying no heed to the direc- 
tion he was following, intent only on keeping 
out of sight. This furtiveness was the un- 
conscious expression of his own shame; he 
was trying to hide, not from others, but from 
himself—the mean despicable creature so 
lost to self-respect, so flabby of will, that he 
could sneak a meal rather than pay for it 
by an hour of manly toil. 








At last he came to a halt and took a rest 
and his bearings. He was out in the open 
country, away from the highroad he had 
been following. At considerable distances 
apart were the roofs of houses peeping 
through orchards and clumps of shade trees. 
But here he was quite alone. 

His listening ear now for the first time 
caught the purling of swiftly flowing water, 
and, pulling apart the dense growth of young 
willow trees, he beheld a_ ten-foot-wide 
stream flowing in a rounded cemented 
channel. The water was clear, with the 
greenish clearness of melted snow, and the 
depth at the middle point would be two or 
three feet. On the further side of the stream 
were more willows, and over these he 
caught sight of the mountain range across 
the valley toward which he had been steering 
since the early hours of dawn.. To regain 
his proper line of direction he would have 
to cross the irrigation ditch. He crept in 
among the willows, to the edge of thestream. 

He stooped and dipped a hand into the 
water. It was ice cold, in contrast to the 
blazing sunshine of the midsummer morning. 
But the shock was a pleasant one. With 
both hands now the hobo dabbled in the 
stream, and forming them into a cup he 
lapped the cold water again and again. 

He would wade across the ditch, so he re- 
moved his shoes and socks and rolled up 
his trousers above the knees. The footwear 
he wrapped in his jacket, and this with 
the aid of his belt he made carefully into a 
bundle—the purse with the gold had been 
thrust into the toe of one of his shoes, and 
the bottle had to be preserved from break- 
age. The bundle he tossed lightly among 
the willows on the further side. Then he 
proceeded to ford the narrow stream. 

But almost at the first step his foot slipped 
from under him on the sloping and slimy 
cement and in another instant he was 
floundering in the water like a shaggy New- 
foundland dog. For a minute he was rolled 
over and over by the swift and powerful cur- 
rent, but he made a grab at the overhanging 
withies on the side for which he had been 
making, and pulled himself on to dry land. 
Gasping for breath, sputtering and cursing, 
he stood erect—soaked to the skin, his 
garments dripping jets of water, a ludicrous 
figure in his semi-habiliments, had there 
been any onlooker there to smile. 

There was no help for it. The hobo re- 
moved his drenched clothes, and, before 
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spreading them out on the willows to dry, 
sluiced them again and again in the running 
stream, making a complete job of the in- 
voluntary washing to which they had been 
subjected. Jacket and socks were dipped, 
rubbed and wrung, and added to the 
laundry display. Then the man _ bathed, 
of his own free will this time, tumbling and 
splashing in the cool and refreshing stream 
with the keen zest of enjoyment that 
brought back memories of boyhood days 
and the water-hole in the river beneath the 
overshadowing elms. 

An hour later the hobo emerged from 
among the willows—clean and sweet as he 
had not been for many long days, sun-dried 
and sun-warmed, a tinge of healthy red 
beneath the tan of his cheeks, the puffiness 
of face gone, the blue eyes clear, even the 
stubbly beard, now a soft downy growth, no 
longer displeasing, while the tumbled thatch 
of brown hair gave a touch of vagabond 
picturesqueness to the stalwart square-set 
frame. 

Physically at all events the outcast of the 
desert had come back to his own; he was 
again a man. With pliant muscles he 
vaulted over a fence on the further side of 
the field beyond the willows. Then head 
erect, the warm red blood of manly strength 
coursing and tingling through every vein, 
the old shambling gait changed to firm and 
springy step, he once more took the road, 
the first that offered—a road that pointed 
toward the domed peak of San Antonio, 
monarch of the Sierra Madre, the mother 
mountains from whose towering serrated 
crest the last clinging mists of the night that 
had changed to day were slowly dissolving. 


Nestled on the foothills beneath San 
Antonio—Old .Baldy, as the residents 
fondly name the towering mountain that 
looks down benignantly and protectingly on 
their nook of peacefulness and restfulness— 
is the university town of Claremont; its 
white college buildings, hall, library and inn, 
lecture rooms, laboratories and dormitories, 
grouped about the campus fringed with 
primeval live-oaks; beautiful homes clus- 
tered around; the whole embowered amidst 
groves of orange, lemon and _ olive trees, 
avenues of snarled peppers with wide- 
spread drooping foliage, tufted palms and 
ragged-barked eucalypti shooting up straight 
and tall into the sky of azure. 

Something unusual was happening in 








Claremont thai summer eventide. Around 

the campus several score vehicles of every 
description were standing ~ under shade 
trees—surreys, buckboards, dog-carts, fam- 

ily wagons, bicycles and motorcycles, with a 
sprinkling of automobiles, some of them the 

costly machines of latest pattern, others of : 
antiquated type though but ten or a dozen 
years old, bone-shaking rattletraps whose 
usefulness in the back blocks might have 
survived but whose value now lay chiefly 
with the industrial museum. The whole 
countryside seemed to have flocked into the 
college town. 

In the neighborhood of the broad flight of 
wooden steps leading to the university hall 
was gathered a considerable throng, a won- 
derfully variegated throng—men, women 
and children, professors, college girls and 
boys, townsmen and ranchers, toilers with 
the brain and toilers with the hands, in 
every grade of costume from the Prince 
Albert coat to the khaki tunic poor as well 
as rich no doubt, though all were an air of 
comfortable prosperity, chatting, laughing, 
enjoying the cool evening air befcre entering 
the building. 

Into this throng strayed the bobo, in 
shirt and trousers, his coat still slung across 
one arm, his battered soft felt hat Jangling 
in the other hand by his side. Turnriig from 
the tree-shaded roadway down which he had 
come, he was in the midst of tke people 
before he realized where he was. Vazed 
and confused, for a moment he leaned an 
arm against the trunk of a giant live-oak 
growing right in the middle of the college 
avenue. Then recovering his self-possession 
he turned to withdraw from his incongruous 
surroundings. 

But at this very instant a murmur of 
gratified expectancy ran through the gath- 
ering, and the hobo’s wandering gaze 
fastened on the figure of a man, tall, lean, 
clean-shaven, ascetic looking, advancing up 
the avenue. The newcomer’s head was 
bare, and the tails of a clerical-looking coat 
flapped behind him as he advanced with 
long rapid strides. One hand pressed a 
bible against his breast. 

“Here he comes”—‘that’s he.” The 
hobo heard the general buzz of recognition, 
and the narrowing circle had already cut 
off his retreat by the way he had come. 

But for the moment the thought of flight 
had gone. He stood motionless, his eyes 
riveted on the approaching figure. 
































By the garb and appearance of the man 
he knew him to be a preacher, but the name 
of the world-celebrated London divine now 
on everybedy’s lips around him fell uncom- 
prehended upon his ears. 

And straight toward the lonely hobo 
under the live-oak strode the preacher. 

“Come with me, brother,” he said simply, 
placing his disengaged arm across the out- 
cast’s shoulders. From his eyes beamed 
a light of soul-compelling lovingkindness 
under which the other’s gaze quailed and 
sought the ground. 

Without word or movement of remon- 
strance the bewildered vagabond obeyed, 
and preacher and hobo together ascended 
the stairs. The throng, silenced, surprised, 
awed by its very surprise, hesitated for a 
moment to follow, and the two figures, 
irradiated by the golden rays of the setting 
sun, passed through the portals at the head 
of the stairway, alone. 

The central part of the hall was already 
three-parts filled with students, young men 
and young women, the latter in white sum- 
mer garments that made them look in the 
semi-darkness like rows or parterres of 
marguerites. 

The preacher chose a side aisle, and ad- 
vanced, his arm still across the hobo’s 
shoulders. The side pews were as yet only 
sparsely occupied, and into one of these, 
well forward in the hall, a three-seated 
niche, the preacher turned the hobo. He 
spoke no word—just gave a kindly parting 
pat on the arm as he pressed the vagrant 
down into a seat, and then moved on toward 
the platform. 

The throng from without was now stream- 
ing in and quickly filling the vacant spaces. 
The soft notes of a voluntary played on the 
organ were stealing through the hall. Soon 
the last stragglers were standing in the 
aisles at the rear, looking anxiously for 
places. 

The hobo was still alone. Uncomfortably 
he shifted himself to the seat next the wall. 
But no one seemed inclined to share the 
remaining places in the pew. He sat in 
solitude and bowed his head in ashamed 
consciousness that he was being shunned. 

But all at once a student arose in the 
center of the hall, and moving along the 
crowded row of his fellows, somewhat to 
their momentary inconvenience and dis- 
comfort, made for the side aisle. This 
gained, he advanced and seated himself be- 
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side the downcast and disconsolate hobo. 
And, tollowing this example, a professor on 
the platform among the group clustered 
behind the tall figure of the preacher 
descended, and took, the third place in the 
pew. 

Every seat in the hall was now occupied, 
and with a tr'umphant crash of chords the 
voluntary came to an end. 

The hobo waited and listened. He would 
have fled, assuredly, had flight been possible. 
But he was like a captive of the wild, caged 
and chained, timid from very helpless- 
ness. With stolid resignation he sat 
motionless, not daring to raise his eyes or 
glance around. 

He heard a hymn given out—the words 
read from the platform by one of the pro- 
fessors. The student by his side had opened 
a book and placed it in his hand. But he 
held it mechanically between listless fingers, 
paying no heed to the lettered page nor to 
the resonant voice that came from the upper 
end of the hall. 

When there was a general movement, and 
all present rose to their feet, the hobo like- 
wise rose, awkwardly and uncomfortably, 
but dimly recognizing that to remain seated 
alone among the assemblage would have 
been more awkward and uncomfortable 
still. 

A gently played plaintive melody from the 
organ broke the hush that had followed the 
rustle of garments, and after the first few 
bars the form of the hobo became rigid, as 
if an electric shock had thrilled him and 
rendered him incapable of movement. 

Once again it was the voice of mother 
love crying out to his conscience and plead- 
ing with his soul. The great assemblage 
was singing one of the hymns his mother had 
loved best of all, an old-fashioned hymn 
with sadness in notes and words but a 
strange ring of triumph as well: 


“O come, O come, Emmanuel, 

And rescue captive Israel; 

That mourns in lonely exile here, 

Until the Son of God appear. 
Rejoice! Rejoice! Emmanuel, 
Shall come to thee, O Israel.” 


The listener clutched the book-rest before 
him in the struggle to master his emotions. 
The song surged on to its tender and ap- 
pealing close, its last mournful cadence, and 
with the rest of the congregation the hobo 
dropped down into his seat. 
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But his eyes were raised now, and they 
were fastened on the eyes of the tall gaunt 
preacher who had advanced, bible in hand 
to the reading desk in front of the platform. 


CHAPTER VII . 
GETHSEMANE 


N the faint twilight the preacher from 

afar spoke his message to the college 
boys and girls, to professors, to town dwell- 
ers and country dwellers, to the hobo, to the 
rich and poor, to learned and unlearned, to 
every one present in the great hushed 
assemblage. 

He began by reading from one of the 
gospels the story of the rich youth who came 
eagerly running to Jesus, asking what he 
must do that he might inherit eternal life, 
but who went away slowly and exceeding 
sorrowful because renunciation of his great 
possessions was the price to be paid for 
taking up the cross and following the 
Saviour. 

On this theme the preacher enlarged, and 
before he had progressed very far it could 
be seen on the faces of his auditors, not a 
few of them clergymen like himself who had 
spent their lives in studying the scriptures, 
that a new flood of light was being thrown 
upon an old, old story that had been read 
many times but only imperfectly compre- 
hended. 

The rich and high-born youth, comely, 
a clean liver, filled with ardent and noble 
aspirations, craving for eternal life, or 
rather the eternal things in life, was not 
bidden by Christ to strip himself of all his 
worldly belongings, but to devote these 
material belongings as well as everything 
else he possessed, his abilities, his affections, 
his energies, his ideals, to the unselfish and 
unstinted service of God. In giving wisely 
and generously, yet judiciously, to the poor, 
he would be helping the good work of 
spreading comfort, contentment and happi- 
ness, of sending joy into lives that were joy- 
less, of kindling responsive impulses to 
brotherly service, of diffusing the very spirit 
of the immanent God of love who enwraps 
the whole world as with a mantle of univer- 
sal lovingkindness. No need to surrender 
worldly goods except in so far as they are 
selfishly used. For the rich youth of the 
bible story to have thrown down his wealth 
to be scrambled for among the beggars 








would have been both to demoralize and 
debase the recipients of his thoughtless and 
reprehensible bounty and to impoverish 
his own usefulness when he came to take up 
the cross and follow in the footsteps of the 
great regenerator of humanity. 

On and on flowed the tide of inspired 
eloquence—no loud declaiming, only an 
occasional gesture to point a moral or en- 
force a precept, no rhetorical flights of 
poetic fancy, just the plain simple teachings 
impressing themselves like hammer-strokes 
on the hearts and intellects of the rapt and 
soul-stirred audience. 

“But it is not only your possessions you 
have to surrender io the service of God,” 
rang forth, in the deep hush, the voice of the 
preacher; “it is your sins, your secretly 
cherished vices, your failings of character 
known perhaps only to your own selves, that 
you have to abandon if your love of Jesus 
is sincere and your yearning to aid his work 
for mankind can become effective.” 

The hobo stirred in his seat; unconsciously 
he leaned a little nearer toward the tall, and 
now but dimly seen, figure of the teacher on 
the platform. 

“Christ came to save sinners, not by vi- 
cariously bearing their sins, but by pointing 
the way for sinners to free themselves from 
the burden of selfish sin that prevents them 
from following his example of living a life 
of unselfish love for mankind. So the in- 
junction to give up all and ‘come and follow 
Me’ means the renunciation of sin just as 
much as the application of worldly goods 
and mental gifts to the service of love for 
your fellowmen. It is an appeal not merely 
to those among you richly endowed with 
wealth or power, but one to which the 
poorest beggar, the worst sinner may 
respond.” 

The hobo, in the deepening darkness of 
the hall, felt that the preacher was preaching 
to him alone—that his eyes, although no 
longer seen, were probing into the most 
secret recesses of the listener’s soul. 

“Creeds and churches are as nothing,” 
the voice continued. “Religion is in a 
man’s own heart. It is the love of his 
fellow-beings, the love for wife and children, 
the love for father and mother, the love for 
friends, the love for the cheerful and happy 
ones, the love for the sorrowing and de- 
graded ones, the love for the good man or 
woman striving to be a little better, for the 
fallen man or woman struggling to be a 
































little less vile, the love for the universal 
brotherhood of mankind all going through 
the same fiery but ennobling ordeal of life 
and its manifold experiences—it is such 
soul-pervading love, animating to the right 
deed, the just deed, the kind and generous 
and unselfish deed, that makes the good 
Moslem or the good Buddhist as true a fol- 
lower of Christ as the avowed disciple of the 
humble carpenter of Nazareth, the one man 
perfected by unselfish love until he became 
a veritable son of God. Love is the one 
great heaven-sent gift to humankind—for 
God is love, and love is God, and to wish 
with true-hearted sincerity to live the loving 
unselfish life of Christ is to be redeemed by 
Christ, and so to realize the aspirations of 
the inquiring young man and inherit the 
joy and happiness of the eternal life to 
come.” 

The voice in the semi-darkness ceased. 
But for minute after minute there was not 
a whisper or a movement in the great hall. 
Heads were bowed in silent prayer, and the 
hobo felt his hand gripped and wrung by 
the student at his side. 

At last the-faint tremulous notes of the 
organ breathed through the profound si- 
lence, the tense strain was broken, here a 
strong man furtively wiped the moisture 
from his eyes, there a woman exchanged 
a reverential whisper with her neighbor, 
and then the whole congregation rose for 
the final evensong—“‘Lord, with me abide.” 

A few minutes later the audience was 
dispersing, many crowding forward to shake 
hands and exchange just one personal word 
with the preacher, others departing silent 
and thoughtful through the wide-opened 
portals. 

In the confusion the hobo slipped out of 
the building, down the broad flight of steps, 
into the cool and- refreshing night air. Fora 
moment he lingered under the live-oak in the 
middle of the avenue; then he turned and 
stole away into the dusk of the tree-shaded 
road by which one short hour before he had 
come. 

And what was that one hour to mean for 
the future life of this man, and of the fellow- 
men with whom he would henceforth come 
intocontact? Thedullinarticulate question 
was already knocking at the gate of his own 
consciousness. 


Beyond the college town, along the road 
he was following, was a wilderness of wild 
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brush, traversed by a broad wash, down 
which the cloudbursts of remote ages had 


‘ rolled giant boulders that had formed them- 


selves in places into fantastic cromlech-like 
groupings. Into one of these secluded spots 
the hobo turned his steps and sat him dowa 
in the darkness, his back against a rock. 

Although he knew it not, it was his Gar- 
den of Gethsemane—the garden that comes 
at least once into all men’s lives, the garden 
where the soul sits naked before its own 
eyes, the garden over which the angel from 
heaven hovers, whispering encouragement 
to the broken wayfarer, strengthening him 
in his efforts to throw off the back-bending 
and heartbreaking burden of selfish sin. 

It was past the midnight hour when at 
last the hobo emerged from the obscurity of 
the rocky recess. He was wearing his 
coat now, and his first act was to shiver 
the whisky bottle on a big boulder, spatter- 
ing its remainder contents over the pebbles 
and sand. 


CHAPTER VIII 
FOOTSTEPS RETRACED 


INGLING with the rancher’s awak- 

ening half-dreams was the rasping 
of a saw at the woodpile. At last the man 
sat up in bed and rubbed his eyes. There 
was a spell of silence for the moment. He 
looked toward the drawn shade of the 
window, against which was showing the 
gray light of the breaking dawn. A rooster 
crowed in shrill salute, and then again came 
the rasping of the saw. But it was no dream 
this time; the rancher listened to the grad- 
ually varying sound, and he knew to a 
second when the severed length of mesquite 
would drop to the ground. 

Thud! 

He did not hear the thud, but he nodded 
in anticipation of the recurring interval of 
silence that told the tale of another good six 
inches of tough root sawn through. 

The saw was soon at work again, and in 
his night garment the rancher stole to the 
window and lifted one corner of the shade. 

“Yes, by jiminy, it’s that young feller back 
again. I knew he was different from the 
common sort.” 

And that his wife might have the imme- 
diate benefit of his sapient judgment he 
shook her still slumbering form by the 
shoulder and eagerly told the news. 
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“You don’t say?” she sleepily murmured. 
“Tt’s not possible.” 

“Believe your own senses then,” was the 
impatient rejoinder. ‘‘There goes the saw 
again.”’ 

Rasp! rasp! rasp! 

The woman sat up; it was her turn now 
to rub her eyes to make sure that she was 
awake. 

“Well, I’m glad,” she said, “that I 
ordered that extra half-pound of steak. For 
the land’s sake! A hobo come back to 
complete his chores! Wonders will never 
end.”’ 

The rancher had reached for his clothes, 
but the good wife lay down again, to take 
her proper due of forty winks and recover 
her moral bias. 


By the time that breakfast was ready 
the hobo was surrounded, knee-high, with 
the evidence of his recovered strength and 
industry. An hour before he had exchanged 
a few words with the rancher, accepted the 
gentle smile of commendation with a cheer- 
ful “good morning,” and then, while the 
other went about his accustomed early 
duties, had resumed with renewed zest and 
vigor his self-allotted task of toil. 

He was stacking the cord of neatly-sawn 
stove lengths when the woman’s voice sum- 
moned him from the veranda. 

“Come into your breakfast, my man.” 

The hobo flushed with pleasure and sur- 
prise. He just paused at a faucet under a 
lean-to shed, the door of which stood open. 
On a nail above the faucet hung a towel, 
and on an empty molasses keg close by 
was an inviting cake of soap. The hobo 
washed the sweat of honest labor from 
hands and brow, and then, diffidently but 
with manly frankness, entered the kitchen 
to the hospitality of which he had been 
invited. 

“My word, but you’re looking fine and 
dandy today,” said the rancher’s wife in 
kindly welcome and unfeigned admiration. 

“And feeling fine and dandy,” he replied 
with a pleasant smile, as he took his ap- 
pointed place at the table by the rancher’s 
side. 

The meal passed happily; the news of the 
day was exchanged; and the vagrant guest 
ate his breakfast of steak and hot biscuits 
and fragrant coffee with the relish which the 
full knowledge that he had earned it supplied. 
“Vou’ve had a wash,” laughed the house 





mother, at the close of the meal. “Now, 
perhaps you’d like a shave.” 

The hobo, reflectively and half-amusedly, 
stroked his stubbled chin. 

“Tt would make a powerful difference to 
your looks,” continued the old woman with 
blunt frankness. ‘““My boy George left a 
razor behind, and a shaving brush also, if 
I’m not mistaken. Here they are; and a 
little mirror too, cracked, but I’ve no doubt 
you'll manage with it.” 

While speaking, she had reached up to a 
shelf above the cook-stove, and was now 
with her apron rubbing away the accumu- 
lated dust from the enumerated items of 
tonsorial treasure-trove. 

‘“‘And here’s an empty marmalade jar for 
the hot water,”’ she went on, as she tilted the 
spout of the tea-kettle steaming on the stove. 

The hobo laughingly took the various 
articles in his hands, and a clean towel as 
well, and retired to the privacy of the lean-to. 

“Gee whizz, but it’s a tougher job than 
the mesquite,” he said to himself, as he 
made the third application of lather and 
still ruefully felt a few reluctant patches of 
stubble beneath his searching finger-tips. 
“That, or else George forgot to sharpen his 
old razor before he lit out from home,” he 
laughed, as at last he dried his face in the 
towel. 

The hobo returned to the screened porch, 
where the master of the-house was standing. 
It was a really fine and determined-looking 
face now that showed itself revealed in every 
feature. 

The rancher nodded approval of the 
change effected. His eyes took the direction 
of the stacked pile of freshly sawn mesquite. 

“T reckon that I owe you a full dollar in 
cash, young man,” he said, with a friendly 
tap on the shoulder. 

“Not one dime,” came the decisive re- 
sponse. “I’m just going to split a few of 
those cottonwood logs first, and then I must 
take the road for Riverside—that’s the name 
of the town, I’ve been told.” 

“Yes, Riverside’s fourteen miles further 
along. I haven’t got work for a helper on 
the ranch at present or I’d take you on, 
young feller.” 

“Oh, I’m out for work now, and I'll get 
it, never fear,” he replied, as he jerked back 
his doubled fists to show with unconscious 
pride the brawny muscles of his arms. 

The rancher’s wife emerged from the 
kitchen; she had seen and heard. 
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It was past midnight—his first act was to shiver the whisky bottle against a boulder 
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“And sure you will,’’ she exclaimed, in 
hearty encouragement. “The likes of you 
will always get a job. That shave was just 
the finishing touch needed,’ she added, 
stepping back a pace the better to complete 
her appreciative inspection. ‘Now, where 
do you come from, young man, and what 
may be your name?” 

But the rancher gently interposed. He 
knew that such questions are not in accord- 
ance with the etiquette of the vagabond 
trail. 

“Don’t be too inquisitive, my dear,” he 
said, in a half-whisper which the young 
fellow overheard. 

The face of the nameless vagrant had 
become grave, but in a moment it cleared 
again. 

“Call me Donald for the present,” he 
said, quietly but cheerfully. “Some day 
I'll write to you and tell you how I’m getting 
on.” 

“We'll be real glad to hear of your suc- 
cess,” was the warm-hearted and cordial 
reply. 

“Here’s an old envelope with the name 
and address,’”’ added the rancher, taking a 
bunch of letters from his coat. 

Donald carefully placed the paper in the 
pocket of his shirt and then strode off to 
complete his task. 


“My! but he’s a worker, and no mistake,” 
said the good woman, as an hour later 
husband and wife stood together at the 
woodpile and surveyed the neat stack of 
mesquite and the great heap of split cotton- 
wood. 

A few minutes before the hobo had de- 
parted, with a cheery good-by to help him on’ 
his way. 

“Well, didn’t I tell you from the first that 
he was different from the other kind?” said 
the rancher, with almost acrimonious per- 
tinacity. “I saw it in his eye, and in his 
square-set jaw.” 

“Go along with you, Tom,” laughed the 
woman, giving him a playful shove on the 
shoulder. ‘‘You never even saw his jaw till 
I made him shave. You’re just  soft- 
hearted always; good or bad, it’s all the 
same. But I'll allow that you hit it right 
this time.” 

“Oh, it’s easy to say that. But I told you 
last night when you were still angry over the 
ham and egg sandwich that the young fellow 
had real grit if he’d only show it.” 


Captain of His Soul 





But the woman was no longer listening. 
She was watching the lonesome figure now 
far away along the road; and when she 
turned to re-enter the kitchen and resume 
her daily duties, with a corner of her apron 
she secretly wiped away a tear. 

“God forbid,” she murmured to herself, 
“that any son of mine should ever have to 
tramp the country and do odd jobs for a 
meal.” 


The owner of the lost purse was pacing 
his room. He was a man about thirty 
years of age. His smooth-shaven face 
with clean-cut features was a strikingly 
handsome one, although not altogether a 
pleasant one, for both in the eyes and in the 
curve of the lips there was a habitual ex- 
pression that gave the suggestion of defiance 
—it might be cynical defiance, courageous 
defiance, or angry defiance, according to the 
mood of the man. At present wrath was in 
predominance; as he paced the room his 
words came with a snap and a snarl. 

“Tt’s always the same with the police. 
Unless the clue is chalked right along the 
sidewalk they can’t find anyone.” 

“But where is the clue?” quietly asked the 
man to whom this remark was addressed. 
He was in plain clothes, but from under his 
coat there peeped an officer’s star. 

“The purse that was stolen, of course. 
Haven’t I described it in every detail? 
Then there is the broken hedge, and the 
obvious footprints on the lawn. Good 
Lord, sheriff, there are a dozen clues.” 

“Well, all I can say, Mr. Wilmington, is 
that the whole city and district have been 
scoured, and there is not a hobo in sight, 
nor a bad character on whom we can rest 
reasonable suspicion. But telegrams have 
been sent all over the valley, and the matter 
won’t be allowed to rest.” 

As he spoke the sheriff rose to terminate 
the interview. 

“Oh, I don’t propose to let the matter 
rest,’ rejoined the victim of the theft. 
“Make no mistake about that. It is not the 
loss of the sixty dollars that concerns me. 
But there is a principle involved—a princi- 
ple specially vital to me as a banking man 
who has to handle money every day in his 
life. That a visitor to Riverside staying in a 
friend’s home can have his purse pilfered 
from his room in broad daylight—” 
“Starlight,” corrected the other, coldly. 
“Well, call it starlight. That’s a minor 





























point. I simply say that the whole affair is a 
disgrace to the police of Riverside.”’ 

At this very moment a shadow fell across 
the room, and the figure of the hobo ap- 
peared framed in the open French casement. 
He had traversed the lawn with noiseless 
footsteps, and there he stood—the purse in 
his outstretched hand. 

“T’ve brought this back,” he said simply. 

The owner grabbed at the purse and 
opened it. In his palm lay the three big 
discs of gold. 

“The money is intact, Mr. Wilmington,” 
remarked the officer. 

“Yes,’’ sneered the banker. ‘‘He brought 
it back because he couldn’t change the 
twenty-dollar pieces.” 

A flush crept under the tan of the hobo’s 
face, and he shifted uneasily on his feet. 
But he attempted no explanation, made no 
plea. 

“You stole this purse from the table here 
the night before last?”? asked the sheriff, 
quietly and not unkindly. 

“T took it on the impulse of the moment,”’ 
replied the hobo. “It was thrown down 
there, the window was left open, and I was 
starving.” 

“Where are you from?” 

“T came in from the desert three days ago.” 

“How?” 

“By a freight-train. I held the rods.” 

“Ah, ha! A hobo, as I guessed,’ ex- 
claimed Wilmington, with a triumphant 
glance at the sheriff, “although you said 
just now that there wasn’t one in town.” 

With a wave of the hand the officer 
deprecated the interruption and continued 
his interrogation. 

“You’ve been tramping?”’ 

The culprit by his silence gave assent. 

“Show me your hands.” 

He stretched out his hands. 

“The palms. Turn them over 

The palms were turned over. They were 
calloused at every joint—not with the 
blisters of a few hours’ work at the wood- 
pile, but with the indurated proofs of years 
of hard toil. 

“This man is no hobo,” said the sheriff, 
turning to Wilmington. 

“No hobo!” snarled the latter viciously. 
“No hobo! Why, he admitted it himself. 
One of those brake-beam tourists who are a 
curse to California and should be swept 
off the face of the earth.”’ 

“He has brought back the money.” 


” 
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“What of that? As I said before there is 
a principle involved.” 

‘Then you desire to prosecute this man?” 

“Desire? I insist on it. I should be 
wanting in my duty to the public were I to 
do otherwise. A mighty slim chance Ic 
have had of seeing my money again if i: 
had been in small change.” 

Once more the hobo flushed. He clenched 
and slightly raised his hands, but with an 
effort mastered himself, and spoke no word. 

“T shall take charge of the purse then, 
with the sixty dollars,” said the sheriff. 
“It is a necessary part of the evidence in the 
case.” 

“By all means,” assented the accuser with 
a satisfied smile, as he snapped the clasp 
of the purse and handed it over. 

“Of course, you understand that this is a 
mighty serious matter for the young man,” 
remarked the officer. 

“Sixty days on the rock-pile will do him all 
the good in the world,” replied the banker. 

“But the amount involved makes this a 
case of grand larceny, and a penitentiary 
sentence if the charge is pressed.” 

“All the better. Folsom or San Quentin 
is just the place for such rogues and vaga- 
bonds. Too few of them get caught.” 

“This man did not get caught,” mildly sug- 
gested the sheriff. ‘‘He has surrendered.” 

“Ves,” sneered the banker, “for the ob- 
vious reason, as I have said, that he knew 
he would be arrested the moment he tried 
to change the first twenty-dollar gold-piece. 
This surrendering is the merest flim-flam— 
just an excuse to whine for mercy, or a put- 
up job on the off-chance of getting a few 
dollars out of me.” 

The accused took one step forward. 

“T am not here after a few dollars, or to 
whine for mercy,” he said tensely. ‘I came 
to give you back your money and to put 
myself right with myself as well.” 

“The usual bunkum!” 

“Very well, call it bunkum if you cannot 


understand. I expected no mercy, and 
have come prepared to take my medi- 
cine.” 


The self-confessed offender against the 
law folded his arms across his breast, and 
for a moment under his calm steady gaze 
the banker winced. 

He turned uneasily to the sheriff and 
spoke in half-apologetic explanation: 

“T don’t propose to commit a crime my- 
self by compounding a felony.” 
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“Then you will swear to the complaint?” 
asked the officer. 

“Certainly. Do your duty, Mr. Sheriff, 
as I am doing mine.” 

For a moment the sheriff, still hesitating, 
still reluctant to act, looked at the banker. 
Familiar with crime and with hardened 
criminals, the pity of a needlessly wrecked 
life appealed to him—the pity of a wrecked 
life with the inevitable train of consequences, 
the unknown harvest of suffering for innocent 
ones loving or depending on this storm- 
driven hulk of a man, the possibilities of 
infinite good for the delinquent himself and 
for those around him if only the final crash 
on the rocks could be averted. All such 
considerations were to be thrust aside that 
the punitive spirit of the law might be 
upheld, that at the cost of a throbbing hu- 
man life a sacrosanct principle should be 
vindicated, and this at the best a doubtful 
principle, for the vital thing in the penal law 
is to save the criminal and not merely to 
subject him to retaliatory suffering. The 
pity of it! 

So in the sheriff's brief contemplative 
regard there were both appeal and protest— 
a plea for mercifulness, a rebuke at the 
other’s relentlessness which official _ re- 
sponsibility forbade him to voice in words. 
But when the banker’s face remained 
obdurate, when the eyes that met his were 
still hard and pitiless as steel, thought of 
possible clemency vanished because of its very 
hopelessness, while the dull sense of resent- 
ment became merged in half-contemptuous 
pity for the being who could give such a 
revelation of man’s proverbial inhumanity 
to man. 

With an almost imperceptible shoulder- 
shrug the officer turned away, while Wil- 
mington, to show that on his side discussion 
was over, ostentatiously began to busy 
himself with sorting some papers that lay 
on a bureau near to his hand. 

“Come with me, my man,” said the 
sheriff, tapping the culprit on the shoulder. 

No handcuffs were produced. By the 
open window officer and prisoner left the 
room. Then they moved away side by side, 
across the lawn and out by the gateway at 
the end of the cypress hedge. 

Just as they reached the road a peal 


of silvery chimes burst upon the evening 
air—tumultuous, joyful, ringing the changes 
in every variation of harmony. 
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“The bells!” murmured Donald, halting 
involuntarily. ‘Then they are real bells?” 
he asked, inanely and abstractedly, with a 
befogged look at his companion. 

“Sure, they’re real bells,” replied the 
sheriff, with a significant smile. “So you 
had been drinking, when you took that 
purse? I thought as much.” 

Wilmington was alone in the room where 
the die of fate had just been cast. The 
effect upon him of the clamor of the bells 
was to dissipate the last trace of the un- 
comfortable feeling that had been momen- 
tarily engendered by the hobo’s calm and 
masterful gaze. 

“Pshaw!” The exclamation was one of 
supreme contempt for the vagabond who 
had been sent to his well-deserved doom. 
No doubt the fallen wretch was being 
pushed deeper into the mire to which he 
belonged. But the suffering of a mere 
individual was of no account when 
weighed against the sacred law of social 
economy—that what a man has in material 
possessions he shall be assisted by all his 
fellowmen to hold. 

“Pshaw!”’ The exclamation was now one 
of impatience at himself—that the question 
should be deemed worth a second thought; 
and with its utterance the incident was at 


an end. As the bells continued to ring 
forth the gamut of their changes, the 


banker, with a smile of supercilious satis- 
faction, resolutely set himself to think of 
other things. 

But had his soul been properly attuned he 
might have caught in the tumultuous chim- 
ing the muffled leitmotif of warning that 
came again and again in the descending 
scale, only to be snatched away by the 
ascending notes that finally culminated in a 
silvery peal of mocking laughter. 

For fate, too, had smiled, and when the 
deadened listening soul had remained dead- 
ened and heedless still, now laughed aloud. 
Little did the iron-hearted man of principle 
dream that in the broken hobo whom he had 
just contumeliously dismissed from his 
presence and his thoughts he had at last met 
the destined antagonist with whom he would 
henceforth be locked, soul to soul, in a 
wrestling struggle that would test every 
resource of agile thought, every fiber of en- 
durance, and would place at stake all that 
makes life best worth living as the victor’s 
prize. 




















The Return of Yuan 


An Iron Hand That May Keep the 
Manchu Dynasty on the Throne 
of China Until a New 
Dynasty is Ready 
to Be Seated 


By CHARLES K. FIELD 


HERE will be a revolution surely. 
The blow must be struck some 
day. We cannot escape it. Our 
greatest danger is that it may 
come too soon.” 

It was the first time that any one of our 
Chinese hosts, during a six-weeks season of 
banquets and trade conferences and sight- 
seeing in China, a year ago, had given ex- 
pression to the unrest that we were told was 
stirring the Middle Kingdom. This man 
was high in the business councils of Hankow, 
a part of the modern industry that has dark- 
ened the sky above the ancient Yangtse 
Kiang with the smoke from iron foundry and 
engineering works. We were driving back 
from a great feast at the Chinese race-course, 
at Hankow, when the “Chicago of China’’ 
banqueted the commercial commissioners 
from the Pacific Coast. In the distance 
behind us, the darkness was jeweled with 
countless lanterns, electric-lighted and hung 
thickly about the fine brick clubhouse; bits 
of Sousa music, played by a Chinese band, 
followed us; around us was a vast company 
of human glow-worms, moving steadily 
homeward along the wide avenue to the city. 
Fifty thousand people, most of them holding 
lanterns given them by the government to 
encourage welcome to the Americans, had 
come to the race-course to see the illumina- 
tion and the fireworks. Our driver and 
footman, in special livery bearing the 
crossed flags of the two nations, shouted in- 
cessantly to clear a way for our ponies 
through the crowd. In the lantern light, 


yellow faces peered at us curiously, blue 
gowns shone dimly. 

The man in the carriage with me gazed 
out at the throng of vaguely defined figures, 
spotted with orange light. He belonged to 




















Yuan Shih-kai, the strongest man in China, who 
returns from exile when the Manchu rule 
totters toward its fall 


the new China, so far as a touch of western 
industrial life has made-it new; he wore no 
colored hat-button of official rank, no pea- 
cock feathers, clasped with jade, hung above 
his queue. For the first time in the history 
of China, men of his class were entertaining 
foreigners officially. Moreover, we had 
feasted well. Therefore, he talked from his 
heart. 

“Revolution is certain’ he went on, in 
smooth English brought over intact from 
an American university. “Under that tide 
of people there is a current that you can not 
watch; it murmurs, though you do not hear 
it on a night like this. But next year there 
will be a famine down the river again, and 
the year after that another, and the murmur 
will grow louder until ears shall hear it that 
are deaf to it now.” 

“T think I know what it is saying” ven- 
tured I. ‘‘ ‘China for the Chinese’, is it 
not?” 

He turned to me quickly. ‘You have 
heard that, already? It is so loud, then! 
But I do not like that saying. It has brought 
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sorrow in the past. It is dangerous now. 
For me the cry should be ‘the Chinese for 
China.’ But that is not popular.” 

He was silent a little while and I waited. 
Presently he spoke. ‘‘We are so weak a 
nation” he said, and I knew that this was 
more than the self-deprecating speech that 
Chinese courtesy had been handing us dur- 
ing our visit. ‘‘We have no cohesion, no 
unanimity. Above all, we have no leader. 
Give us a strong man, an iron spirit, to fol- 
low, and we may come together and make 
our country what it should be in the world. 
Give us a leader like that, a strong hand in 
Peking, forcing reforms, and we may not 
need a revolution.” 

“There was such a man there recently” 
I ventured again, thinking of Yuan Shih- 
kai, once all-powerful, nursing official 
rheumatism in retirement in Honan. 

‘He is in exile, now”’ was the answer, con- 
firming my thought. ‘And he is no longer 
young.” 

“Yet he may be brought back by some 
crisis, possibly” I suggested. 

“Who knows!” answered the man of 
Hankow, with sudden listlessness. “Did 
you like the exposition at Nanking?” 

Last month, just a year later, near the 
race-course at Hankow the cry of “China 
for the Chinese” was on the lips of a victo- 
rious rebel army, the Imperial troops were 
being rushed from Peking while speculation 
as to their loyalty was rife; the flag of the 
Ching Hwa republic had been raised by 
excited queueless Cantonese in Spofford 
Alley, San Francisco, followed shortly by a 
similar flag-raising in Canton itself. The 
blow had been struck; the murmur of the 
current had reached the ears of the world. 

Yet so far as the world knew, no leader 
had risen to guide the hope of a uniting 
people. Revolutionary leaders there were, 
of course, a general who had proclaimed 
himself president of the republic, other 
leaders engaged in raising money among 
sympathetic Chinese in Western countries. 
But no great figure loomed through the 
smoke of revolution; nothing more tangible 
than what was said to be an able and up-to- 
date revolutionary committee, conducting 
the movement from a safe distance. 

Meanwhile Peking had remembered Yuan 
Shih-kai, the invalid by edict, in polite exile 
at his home in the province of Honan. In 
January, three years ago, when the baby 
emperor had come to the dragon throne and 





the new régime under the youthful regent 
had got under way, Yuan, already appointed 
Guardian of the Heir by the temporizing 
regent, had been ordered to his home to 
nurse “the rheumatism in his leg” which 
made him no longer fitted for the duties of 
his high office. ‘Thus our clemency is 
manifest’? added the edict which had made 
this imperial diagnosis, and Yuan knew as 
well as any that this meant “You are lucky 
to be allowed a head to guide your legs.” 

Probably it was believed in the Forbidden 
City last month that nearly three years of 
uninterrupted quiet and nursing might well 
have rendered the leg of the ex-official fit 
once more for active service, particularly 
since a crisis had arisen in which everything 
depended upon the army he himself had or- 
ganized and developed. But rheumatism 
may prove obstinate on occasion, and from 
the sickroom in Honan came the same ex- 
cuse that had banished him from Peking. 
His leg prevented his taking command of the 
army and proceeding to Hankow and Wu- 
chang to crush the rebellion. The govern- 
ment replied to this excuse: “‘Get busy and 
get well.”” Meanwhile the reports of rebel 
victories continued and China speculated as 
to the loyalty of the Imperial troops. 

At this juncture, the troops themselves set 
speculation at rest. They demanded, as the 
price of their support, immediate conces- 
sions from the throne—constitutional gov- 
ernment at once, the barring of royalty from 
the cabinet, pardon for all rebels. A year 
ago, at Peking, the National Assembly con- 
vened for the first time, and although ex- 
pected to be conservative demanded at once, 
and successfully, the granting of a constitu- 
tion in 1913, four years earlier than the 
Dowager’s edict of 1908 had _ provided. 
When the regent had refused, with a severe 
rebuke to the Assembly for its interference 1 
with government, one of the members pro- | 
posed a second memorial, and declared that | 
the country belonged to the people and not 
to the throne. This heresy would have cost ) 
him his head not long ago; now it brought, 
instead, concession from the uneasy regent, 
harassed by the persistent Senate without 
the Forbidden City, and by constantly in- 
creasing intrigue inside its red and yellow 
walls. And now, not a year later, at a time 
of rebellion, came an even more imperious 
demand from the insatiate Assembly, in a 
voice of thunder, for the army had joined in 
the demand. From the Imperial Palace 






































came answer, granting the demands and 
apologizing for past delays! and then fol- 
lowed a summons to Yuan _ Shih-kai. 
Rheumatism is capricious; its victims have 
their good days; at the time these words are 
written, Yuan is able to travel toward 
Peking. 

What does this journey mean to the 
Manchu dynasty, to the blue flag of the 
Ching Hwa republic, now floating above the 
roofs of Canton? Has the revolution that 
seemed to conservative observers to have 
come too soon, actually produced the hoped 
for leader in an unexpected way? Has it 
provided unwittingly the machinery of a 
middle course, whereby the Manchu baby 
may still grow up on his yellow throne, a 
fictitious ruler only in a land dominated by a 
military dictatorship in the iron hands of a 
Chinese leader? Will this dictatorship be 
accepted, for the present, for the sake of the 
reforms it will establish, by those who have 
dreamed of the fall of the Manchy? Or has 
Yuan Shih-kai ‘“‘come back”’ todttate? 

Foreigners have long held Yuan the only 
man in the empire worthy serious consider- 
ation as a power for good. In his record of 


something like fifteen years of activity, Yuan 
Shih-kai has been a progressive. 


He has 





Inspection of the kit. China’s modern army, organized by Yuan Shih-kai, is strongly loyal to him 








been an open advocate of reform of the civil 
service, of the abolition of Manchu privilege, 
of Western education. He reconstituted the 
military forces of the empire, in 1895, while 
viceroy of the province of Chili, and con- 
ducted the maneuvers of 30,000 troops be- 
fore the admiring eyes of foreign military 
experts. He brought the nobles of China to 
desire a military training for their sons, 
raising a theretofore despised calling to an 
honorable estate. He recognized early that 
an anti-foreign policy could end only in 
disaster, and though ordered by the Empress 
Dowager during the Boxer outbreak to 
attack foreigners, he tricked her Elizabethan 
majesty until time had been gained for the 
allied forces of the nations to march to the 
relief of the legations. By this he gained 
foreign confidence for all time, and in spite 
of it he brought the furious empress to his 
mind and started her on her career of reform 
when she came back to the looted capital 

At Tientsin, after the foreign occupa- 
tion, Yuan began where the Powers left off. 
He made cleaner, wider streets, created an 
adequate police, established schools, even 
fostered a hospital for women and a training 
school for nurses under the direction of a 
returned woman student from America. It 
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The smile that has come off! The Manchu woman wears 
a long gown, natural feet and flaunting head-dress. 
In the present crisis she has been disguising 
herself with artificial feet in imitation of 
the bound feet of her Chinese sister 


is unquestioned that he has done more for 
his country than any other man living. And 
what is more, he has been at the head of 
official life in China and he has never got 
rich, as official life goes. 

And yet it seems equally unquestioned 
that, in spite of all this, Yuan Shih-kai does 
not possess the confidence of his country. 
The Chinese deny him the title of patriot. 
It remains to be seen whether they will be 
satisfied with anything else in the crisis 
which they have now reached. Yuan is an 
opportunist, by general verdict; what he has 
done for his country has been done for Yuan; 
the army he organized has been taught 
loyalty—to Yuan. Whenhehad built up his 
military force he was summoned to the 
young Emperor, Kwang Su, on fire with 
ambition and desire for reform, and he lent 
a seemingly loyal ear to the plans of his 
sovereign. The Empress Dowager, who 
stood as a block to the far-reaching and well- 
nigh revolutionary projects of her nephew, 
was marked for capture, and certain high 
officials were marked for death. Yuan 





gladly took upon himself the execution of 
these preliminaries. One of the marked 
men had been his benefactor. To this man 
he gave notice that on the morrow he should 
carry out the emperor’s orders. In two 
hours the luckless Kwang Su was locked up 
in a gorgeously painted pavilion on an 
island in the grounds of the winter palace 
and the government went on without him. 
And Yuan Shih-kai went on also, increasing 
in favor with the Dowager, until in 1907, 
men spoke of him as the real ruler of China 
and placed the empress herself in the hollow 
of that iron hand. They believed that he 
himself could name the next emperor; in- 
deed, that he meant to do it, as Napoleon 
did. Evidently the imperial mind shared 
in something of these thoughts, for suddenly 
Yuan was heaped with honors and led in 
triumph to the capital to be Grand Councilor 
to the throne. These honors were like the 
rose-garlands on an altar-victim; they meant 
sacrifice of his command of the army and 
the loss of the incalculable power that had 
inhered in it. 

This seems to be the thing that the 
Chinese cannot forgive Yuan. If he had 
named the next emperor, and, in so naming 
him, had wiped the stain of the ‘Great 
Pure’ dynasty of Manchuriafrom the yellow 
throne, it might have been easy to overlook 
his disloyalty to the rash reformer who had 
filled it last. Today the Chinese shake their 
heads and say that perhaps Yuan can not 
be trusted; that his chance came to him and 
he did not take it. The Occidental mind 
does not follow this reasoning easily; there 
would seem to be justification for Yuan’s 
career; opportunist he may be, yet every act 
of his must be admitted to have served his 
country at the same time that it served his 
own ambition, and who can say that his 
failure to strike at the dynasty was treachery 
to the best needs of his country as he saw 
them? 

Yuan Shih-kai goes back to Peking. It 
can hardly be that he goes otherwise than as 
master of the situation, so far as the throne 
may shape it. The army, less efficient than 
when he last commanded it, will be his and 
will thrill to his quickening hand. A loyal 
army can make short work of a revolution. 
He will see that no pretext is given for for- 
eign intervention and possible partition of 
territory, least of all that Japan is justified 
in the protective administration for which 
many keen observers declare she has been 



















































































preparing steadfastly, to the mistaken con- 
cern of America. He will initiate the four 
great changes, vital to the stability of the 
empire: reform in finance, education, com- 
munication, and, above all, in government. 
Will this lower, either by consent or force, 
the white star of the Ching Hwa flag in anti- 
dynastic South China? Will this satisfy 
provincial and national assemblies and 
quench the rebel flame in Szechwan and the 
famine-stricken Yangtse valley? And if it 
should satisfy that undeniably great major- 
ity of the Chinese people who are not set 
upon the abolition of the throne so long as 
the government is reformed, how about the 
radical republicans? Will they retaliate 
upon Yuan with an anti-foreign outbreak 
and thus bring upon him and themselves the 
deluge dreaded for so long? 

More than one Manchu emperor has been 
thought the last of the dynasty. In 1860 the 


The Pei Men (north gate) of Peking, showing modern road-making near the ancient wall of the capital 





Taiping rebellion promised to overturn the 
throne, but the Dowager Empress saved the 
day. The present Dowager, breathing fire 
and weaving intrigue in the Forbidden City, 
is not the equal of her illustrious predecessor. 
There is an ancient prophecy that the Ta 
Ching dynasty will come to an end in the 
year Keng Shen,1920. What is the relation 
of Yuan Shih-kai to this prophecy? Who 
will prophesy for 1912? 

As these questions are set down here, the 
Mexican patriot, Zapata, is harassing the 
Maderist Federal forces, who were revolu- 
tionists yesterday. How about sluggish, 
patient China, seemingly aroused at last? 
Can Yuan Shih-kai really come back, now 
that panic-stricken Peking has sent for him? 

It is possible that before this article can 
appear in print these questions and many 
others may have been answered in impor- 
tant historical detail by the Chinese people. 





A City Under One Roof 


The Hotel Alexandria, of Los Angeles, Whose Corridor Highways Are 


Traversed by Tourists From Every Part of the World 


By JOHN S. McCGROARTY 


DETAILED description of the in- 
side workings of a great hotel 
would doubtless prove absorb- 
ingly interesting to the public. 
Even the frequent guest of a big 

hostelry rarely takes the trouble to think 
what elaborate pains and skill and labor his 
entertainment entails on the management 
of the hotel under the roof of which he finds 
shelter and at the bounteous board of which 
he is fed. All that the guest usually knows, 
or cares to know, is that his wants are filled, 
his comforts cared for and that he is looked 
after and protected, day and night, asleep 
or awake. But were he to see the establish- 
ment in all its ramifications from cellar to 
garret, the sight would be a revelation to 
him. 

The inn or tavern has always been a ne- 
cessity in the life of civilized beings, but the 
hotel of the present day is even more 
necessary to the man of these modern times. 
Nearly everybody travels nowadays, and the 
best hotel is none too good for even the man 
of moderate means when he sets forth upon 
either a business trip or a pleasure jaunt. 
It is then that he indulges himself in lux- 
uries that he does not look for or crave when 
he is at home. The suit-case or the travel- 
ing bag plastered with the labels of the best 
hotels in the country is something to treas- 
ure and to be proud of when a man returns 
from a journey that included distant states 
and territories. 

Thus it is that the hotel plays an impor- 
tant part in the life of all the people— 
appealing in its human interest to both rich 
and poor and to him who is neither the one 
nor the other. The poor are curious to know 
how the rich live—something they can learn 
only by getting a glimpse into a big hotel, 
either actually or through the letters of a 
printed page. But the wonderful thing 
about a great hotel is the fact that the rich 
who patronize it, or the merely well-to-do 


who patronize it, find their wants supplied 
as though by magic. The army of toilers 
whose labors produce so many comforts in 
such a magic way are hidden from sight. 

To make a magazine article of the char- 
acter here mentioned, no hotel in America 
could better be selected, perhaps, than the 
Hotel Alexandria in Los Angeles. It is at 
present one of the largest hotels in the 
country. When all the additions and im- 
provements which are now contemplated, 
or are under way, are completed, the Alex- 
andria will rank second in size to one 
American hotel only—the Waldorf-Astoria 
of New York. The Alexandria was begun 
simply with the intention of making it the 
best hotel in Los Angeles. Now it has 
grown to be among the best establishments 
of its kind in the known world. 

“Tell me, Mr. Whitmore, what are your 
sensations on a night like this, when the 
Alexandria is aglow with color and light; 
when the house is filled with gay cosmo- 
politan throngs of people, and everything 
is humming from the power-plant, forty 
feet under the sidewalk, to the roof of the 
top story?” 

This was the question which the writer 
asked the manager of the Alexandria one 
evening, not long ago. 

“Well,” the manager replied, “if you will 
not consider me vainglorious, I will ask you 
to imagine how a great musician feels when 
he hears a vast audience in an opera-house 
responding to the music he makes.” 

The reply was very apt. Indeed, it was 
eloquent and illuminating. It requires only 
a mild stretch of the imagination to picture 
the Alexandria as a huge instrument on 
which the hands of a master-player makes 
music. Certainly Mr. Whitmore knows 
how to play on the Alexandria. 

The existence of the hotel, however, is due 
to the splendid enterprise of Mr. R. A. 
Rowan and Mr. A. C. Bilicke, two men 
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The Alexandria ranks second in size to but one hotel in 
Unele Sam’s domain 


whose names are forever associated with the 
modern upbuilding of Los Angeles. They 
formed the Bilicke-Rowan Fireproof Build- 
ing Company which, among other struc- 
tures, erected the original Alexandria Hotel 
building. Then, for the purpose of operat- 
ing the hotel, they formed the Alexandria 
Hotel Company. Mr. Vernon Goodwin, a 
very capable and energetic young man, was 
made secretary of both corporations, the 
duties of the place receiving extremely in- 
telligent care at his hands. 

The problem of securing the right man to 
manage the hotel was the thing then to be 
considered. In Kansas City Mr. S. J. 
Whitmore was busily engaged in the man- 
agement of the Baltimore. He had pre- 
viously managed the Midland in the same 
city. But, better than all that, he had at one 





time lived in California 
where he was employed as 
the manager of the old Ar- 
cadia at Santa Monica, 
which popular caravan- 
serie had produced other 
great managers, Frank Mil- 
ler, master of the Glenwood 
Mission Inn at Riverside, 
among them. 

The Bilicke- Rowan Com- 
pany went after Mr. Whit- 
more and quickly induced 
him to return to California. 
Have you ever noticed how 
easy it is to induce a man 
who has once lived in Cali- 
fornia to return toits golden 
climate and the long brown 
stretches of El Camino 
Real, the ‘King’s High- 
way?” Genial as a sunny 
California day and hand- 
some as ‘‘mine host” should 
be, Mr. Whitmore fitted 
into the Alexandria like a 
lady’s hand in a_ glove. 
The patrons of the house 
know andlovehim. Nearly 
all the time he is to be 
found -all over the place. 
It were difficult to say 
whether it is the guests or 
the employees of the hotel 
who most admire him. 

Marking, as it did, an 
immense step in advance, 
the Alexandria at once be- 
came the mecca of all visitors to Los Angeles 
who desired and were glad to pay for the best 
that was going. During the first year, alone, 
the hotel entertained many of the most dis- 
tinguished persons of the world. For, it is 
to be remembered that all the world comes, 
sooner or later, to Los Angeles. And they 
continue to come. It is impossible and not 
desirable to keep them away. In addition 
to the stranger wandering within the city’s 
gates, the Alexandria immediately became 
the scene of select society functions in Los 
Angeles. The wealth and beauty of the 
town are constant patrons of the hotel. It 
is under its roof that the great balls and 
banquets are held. 

It was soon seen that the Alexandria, 
although one of the largest hotels in the 
country, was not nearly large enough to 
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meet the demands that 
were made upon it. More ff + 
bedroom space, more din- ae 
ing space and more, space 
of every description became 
an absolute necessity. In 
consequence of this, the 
immense annex which is 
now practically completed, 
was undertaken, Parkinson 
& Bergstrom, the archi- 
tects who had designed the 
original building, being 
retained. At the present 
time there are approxi- 
mately seven hundred 
rooms in the Alexandria. 

Striking features of the 
improved Alexandria are 
the new dining room, the 
new ballroom, the new 
lobby, the palm room, 
the foyer, and last, but by no means least, 
the new kitchen. A kitchen is the heart- 
center, if not the soul-center of a hotel. 
And it would be worth any man’s while, and 
especially would it be worth any woman’s 
while, to visit the new kitchen of the Alex- 
andria. It is positively the last word in 
kitchens. It shines like the banquet room 
of a castle. It is as clean as a nunnery. 
And it is about the busiest place in Los 
Angeles. If Mr. Whitmore were to make a 
practice of having his guests visit his kitchen 
they would become hopeless gourmands, 
bewitched by a wizard named Jos. Reichl, 
inventor of banquets. 

The new dining-room was opened in 
October and it is an exceptional work of art. 
It cannot be fully described within the 
limited space of this article. Indeed, it de- 
serves an entire article of itself. Its lighting 
effects, the magnificent chandeliers, the tap- 
estried walls finished in exquisite tans and 
blues, the mahogany woodwork and the 
thousand and one details of the room make 
a most delightful and fascinating picture. 

The new ballroom was opened auspi- 
ciously by the Los Angeles chamber of com- 
merce on the night of October 16th, last, 
when the great banquet was_ tendered 
to President Taft. This room fronts on 
Spring street and is perfectly lighted. It has 
a balcony and a separate kitchen, the in- 





The modern Lucullus of fastidious fancies may feast with delight in 
the luxurious Du Barry banquet room 


tention being to use the room for banquets 
on special occasions as well as for dances. 
A splendid assembly room also adjoins the 
ballroom. 

Among the most attractive features of the 


Alexandria, naturally, are the sleeping 
rooms. Many of them have been designed 


on a most magnificent scale. In the decora- 
tions the Louis XVI, the Sheraton, the 
Colonial and the Old English styles have 
been followed. 

Altogether, the Alexandria is a little city 
in itself which welcomes within its portals 
thousands upon thousands of strangers the 
whole year round. At times it seems that 
people from the four corners of the world, 
and from all the seven seas, are gathered in 
the lobbies of that great house. Jostling 
elbows with the scion of nobility from some 
effete monarchy of the old world may be 
seen the miner from the opulent hills of the 
Southwest, California, Nevada and _far- 
away Alaska. Great statesmen, great ar- 
tists, actors of renown, soldiers and sailors, 
too, and the cosmopolitan hosts of a cosmo- 
politan city are the nebule that go to make 
the glistening kaleidoscope which charms 
the eye inside the Alexandria’s walls. 

This isthe seventh ina series of short articles reflecting 
what has been ealleél the “personality” of California’s 
great tourist: hotels. In the January number Rufus 
Steele will write of the great hotels in San Francisco, the 
Exposition City, 
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Here are Noted Various Significant Facts Relating to 
the Progress and General Advancement of all the West 
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Champion Delarue 
ram and ewe owned by 
Buttertield Brothers 
at Weiser, Idaho, a 
distributing center for 
registered stock 








Weiser 





Competing at three 
great exhibitions in 1909, 
the Buttertield Company 

won three hundred 

prizes for best exhibits 
of tine wool sheep 





Why and Wherefore 


Amazing Growth of a Southern Idaho Region 


By W. F. ( 


” 


66 OU can do better at Weiser.’ 
That’s what the Weiserites say. 

They believe it, too; believe it thoroughly. That’s 
one reason for the phenomenal growth of Weiser: 
the unbounded belief of the people of Weiser in 
their little city and the section of Idaho tributary 
thereto. And this perfect faith is not a blind 
ignorant confidence, either, but one that has ample 
justification, The old-timers at Weiser have wit- 
nessed an amazing growth in Weiser during the last 
few years, and the new-comers—well, if they hadn’t 
believed in Weiser they never would have come 
there in the first place. They have come—by the 
hundreds and thousands, and it’s difficult to find 


any that are dissatisfied. In fact, most of them are 


writing to the folks back home “You can do better 
at Weiser.” 

They know what they’re talking about. 
have done better at Weiser, 

Weiser is placed on the east bank of the Snake 
river about halfway between the northern and 


They 
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southern boundaries of the state of Idaho, It is the 
county-seat of Washington county and the center 
of a district that numbers among its principal re- 
sources mining, grazing, general farming and fruit- 
raising. 

Any one of these, with conditions as favorable 
as at Weiser, is enough to promote the prosperity of 
a community. There are towns—many of them— 
that are dependent for their success upon mining, 
others upon fruit-growing, others upon general 
farming or grazing. Weiser has them all. She has, 
moreover, a genial climate favorable to plant 
growth, and excellent transportation facilities. With 
such a heritage it is small wonder that Weiser grows. 

Comparisons are odious, of course. By Weiser’s 
favorite phrase is meant not a comparison with 
any one community to the disadvantage of that 
community, but simply an expression of confidence 
in the general all-round excellence of Weiser. 

Climate counts. There’s no doubt about that. 
It is climatic conditions, coupled with good soil and 
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proper cultivation, that makes things grow. In the 
first place they don’t have extremes of any kind at 
Weiser, nor destructive storms of any kind, either. 
Think of a climate without the rigorous cold of 
winter or the prostrating heat of summer, without 
electric storms or hailstorms, blizzards or tornadoes. 
That’s something like the climate of Weiser. 





The growing season is long, too, and nobody { 
worries very much about frosts. Only once in the 
history of southern Idaho has there been serious 
damage from this source. Humidity is very low 
and both heat and cold are ameliorated by this 
cause. 

The average rainfall at Weiser is about thirteen 
inches a year. With the modern methods of dry 
farming this will mature crops of grain. But 
throughout all southern Idaho irrigation is practiced, 
and Weiser is no exception. The soil is of volcanic 
origin, disintegrated basalt and lava, and is deep, 
fertile and well-drained. 

The Snake river, bordering the land that is tribu- 
tary to Weiser, provides an apparently inexhaustible 
supply of water for irrigating purposes. In addition 
to the area already under the ditch, several big enter- 
prises are now nearing completion which will largely 
increase the irrigated acreage. Of these, the project 
of the Crane Creek Irrigation Company has for its 
purpose the reclamation of 22,000 acres immediately 
adjacent to Weiser. Another will bring water to 
15,000 acres in Oregon, just across the river from 
Weiser. These areas will be sold in small tracts 
on easy terms. They will attract a large number of 
new settlers and will contribute very greatly to the 
prosperity of the Weiser country. 

Practically all crops are grown, except those 
dependent upon a tropical climate. Without water, 
wheat will average twenty to thirty bushels to the 
acre. On irrigated lands it will run thirty-five to 
sixty bushels to the acre; oats and barley in pro- 
portion, But the advantage of the farmer on irri- 
gated lands is not so great as might appear, for he 
pays two or three times as much for his land, and it 
costs him more to operate. On the other hand, he 
gets a crop every year, and the “dry” farmer summer- 
fallows every other year or every third year. 





Of all the crops taken from irrigated land, none 
is more dependable or more satisfactory than alfalfa. 
It takes two years to establish a field of alfalfa, and 
after that it is a perennial profit-producer. Cut two 
or three times a year it averages seven or eight 
tons to the acre, and instead of exhausting the 
ground it actually stores up nitrogen and thereby p 
adds to its fertility. Alfalfa is worth from $8 to $10 
in the stack, but greater revenue can be secured 
from the crop by feeding it on the farm, or by baling 
it and holding for winter prices. 





Potatoes, onions, sugar-beets and all vegetables 
produce prolifically on irrigated land and attain a 
very high quality. ‘Truck-gardening is a remuner- 
ative occupation on Weiser irrigated lands. Two 
crops a year are taken from the same piece of ground 
without impairing its productive capacity. 

Small fruits and berries of all kinds do equally 
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well. These include the strawberry, loganberry, 
raspberry, gooseberry and currant. 

Both vegetables and small fruitsare grown between 
the rows of young trees during the first years of the 
life of a young orchard. They don’t interfere at all 
with the growth of the trees and go a long way 
toward meeting expenses during the non-productive 
period of the fruit-trees. Alfalfa is also excellently 
adapted to this purpose, and is so used more 
generally than any other one crop. 

It is to fruit, of course, that Weiser looks for the 
maximum profits from her lands. And with good 
reason, for horticulture is no experiment at Weiser, 
but a reality, tried and proven by results that admit 
of no question. True, at present the acreage of 
producing orchards is not large, but a few years will 
tell a different story, for the success of the pioneer 
orchardist has been followed by the plantation of 
large areas of young trees and every year will witness 
a substantial increase in the horticultural acreage. 

All the deciduous fruits are grown, including 
apples, pears, peaches and prunes. The apple is 
given preference, of course, and the Weiser apple 
shows the size, color, keeping quality and freedom 
from blemish which constitute the principal qualities 
that have made the apple from the Northwest 
famous in the markets of the world. Here we find, 
too, all the modern methods—the pruning, spraying 
and thinning, the careful cultivation and the judi- 
cious grading and artistic packing—all of which are 
contributory to the excellence of the fruit from this 
district. 

Profits? Well, Weiser orchardists aren’t in the 
business for their health—although health is a 
by-product of no inconsiderable value. Profits vary 
somewhat in fruit-raising as in everything else. 
Some men insist that $500 an acre net is a low 
average. That may be true, for certain orchards, 
under the care of certain men, for the personal 
equation is a factor here as everywhere. But $200 
is sufficiently conservative to be absolutely reliable, 
and will hold good even if prices go considerably 
lower than they are now; $200 is ten per cent per 
annum on a valuation of $2000 an acre, and that 
should be enough to satisfy the most captious. 
A producing orchard at Weiser can be developed in 
six years at a maximum expense of $100 an acre. 
If the land costs $150 an acre—it can be bought for 
that—the investment will be $250. That requires 
time and patience and skill. But the same result 
can be reached in another way. There are reputable 
concerns operating at Weiser that sell the land in 
small tracts, plant it and perform all the work 
necessary to develop it into a high-class bearing 
orchard, and deliver it in that condition for $500 to 
$600 an acre, payable in instalments. This appeals 
especially to the absentee or to the man who is too 
busy to superintend the development of his own 
orchard. 

By way of illustrating the income-bearing 
potentiality of a Weiser apple-orchard, one example 
will be cited. There were eleven acres in this 
orchard, The gross returns for one year were 
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Throughout southern Idaho irrigation is practiced, 
and Weiser is no exception 





> cost of production was $1,500, leaving 
a clear profit of $354 per acre. Apparently the 
owner wasn’t satisfied, or perhaps he thought that 
this was an exceptional yield and a good time to 
realize. At any rate he sold his orchard, and the 
purchaser the following year sold his apples for 
$7,500 at an expense of $1,750—a net profit of 
$622 an acre. 

Intensive agriculture—fruit-raising, etc.—is rarely 
The one 
requires small holdings of land that, by its very 
nature, high priced. The other, large 
holdings of land that, to be adapted to grazing, 
cannot be high priced. Weiser has both kinds. 
Stock-raising is still a prime industry there. The 
one factor that contributes more largely to its success 
than any other is the existence of large areas of 
Forty per cent of Washington county, 
h Weiser is the county-seat, is in the 


found in connection with stock-raising. 


becomes 


public range. 
Idaho, of wh 
United States Forest Reserve, and in this grazing 
privileges are let at a nominal sum. Consequently 
great droves of sheep and cattle are fed on the 








range, the grazing season being from March to 
December. Every rancher has grazing privileges for 
ten head of stock without cost and is protected fora 
distance of two miles from the boundaries of his 
holdings. 

Hogs make a wonderful growth on alfalfa pasture 
and require no other feed from March until late fall. 
One breeder who markets 500 O. I. C. hogs every 
year says that in eighteen months hogs can be 
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brought to a weight of 250 pounds at a cost of $8.40. 
At a selling price of $20 the profit is $11.60. 

Weiser is a distributing center for registered stock 
of all kinds, especially sheep. One concern, the 
Butterfield Live Stock Company, is reckoned among 
the foremost breeders of blooded sheep in the 
country. In 1909, competing at three great ex- 
hibitions, this company won three hundred prizes, 
including the National Wool Growers’ Cup for the 
best exhibit of fine wool sheep. The same cup was 
again captured in 1g10. 

Dairying is a profitable industry. The mild 
climate and plenty of suitable feed insure its success. 
From $180 to $2000 is the sum paid monthly to 
the dairymen by one creamery alone. 

Mention should be made of the healthfulness of 
all livestock. Tuberculosis, cholera and _ other 
diseases are rarely found. 

Under these general conditions it almost goes 
without saying that poultry-raising is a success. 
Feed is cheap; there is little inclement weather to 
contend with; egg production is high, and the 
market readily absorbs the product at highest prices. 

Without any intent of so doing, the resources of 
the country tributary to Weiser have been presented 
in the inverse order of their development. Mining 
brought wealth to Idaho before agriculture was 
thought of, and mining is still a prominent industry. 
In the mountain fastnesses there are rich deposits of 
gold and silver, iron, copper and lead. Here is the 
famous mineralized vein known by the sulphurous 
title, the ‘Seven Devils.’”’ Although there are a 
number of mines under successful operation, de- 
velopment has been hampered by lack of trans- 
portation. But that obstacle has been largely over- 
come by the completion of the P. & I. N. R. R,, 
extending north up through the mining country. 
The new Lewiston smelter will also be of great 
assistance. 

They do things at Weiser. Not long ago the 
citizens decided that a new hotel was needed. With- 
out delay or discussion they got together and sub- 
scribed $125,000 for the new hostelry to be known 
as the “Washington.” ‘There are about 5,000 people 
at Weiser, and it is growing with amazing rapidity. 
Weiser has all the utilities of a modern municipality. 
Its school system is adequate, its business houses are 
progressive and there is an unmistakable atmosphere 
of prosperity in the little city. 








Without water wheat will average twenty to thirty bushels per acre. On irrigated lands it will run 
thirty-five to sixty bushels 
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Artistic grouping of the new Polytechnic high school buildings in Pasadena; the city aims to have a 
high school plant the equal of any in America 


Schools and Churches of Pasadena 


Impressive Growth of Educational and Religious Institutions in a Community of 
United Ambitions 


Our Cigy Would you know what Evo- 
a lution is? Call it Progress. 
Schools 


Would you know what Prog- 
By ress is? Call it Tomorrow. 
Jeremian M. RHODES But evolution is a method 

Superintendent habe ee 

merely, nota force. The force 
is suppliedin the tomorrow of the Pasadena schools, 
through the splendid spirit of her citizens, the liberal- 
ity of her taxpayers, and the intelligent and far-seeing 
administrative skill of her board of education. There 
is acombined effort of all the people of this commu- 
nity to make the schools of Pasadena second to none 
throughout the country, both in the superiority of 
the material equipment and in the professional 
skill and progressive spirit of the teachers. 

A liberal policy has been adopted by the board of 
education in the matter of school grounds and 
school buildings. The board believes that ample 
provision should be made for the outdoor play 
activities of children, and that schoolhouses should 
be models of convenience, capacity, safety and 
architectural beauty, the original cost being a matter 
of secondary consideration only; that a city’s inter- 
ests in her schools, and in large measure her achieve- 
ments, are judged as well as measured by the ap- 
pearance of her school grounds and schoolhouses. 
During the past year several school sites have been 
enlarged and three new sites purchased; and in 
the same period additions have been made to the 
Andrew Jackson, Lincoln, Washington, and Colum- 
bia schools. There is also in process of con- 


struction a handsome eight-room building on 





Washington street. This schoolhouse is to be a 
reinforced concrete structure, absolutely fireproof 
and modern in every particular. But the most 
marked material development of the year is found 
in the generous provision of the people for the 
erection of the high school group of buildings 
which, aside from being an ornament to the city, 
will be a model for progressive cities anxious to have 
the best in schoolhouse grouping and construction. 
It is no vain boast to say that Pasadena will have 
as complete a high school plant as can be found 
anywhere in America. Inthese improvements, addi- 
tions, buildings and equipment, the city has author- 
ized the expenditure of five hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars; and there is every evidence that the 
money will be wisely and economically used. 

The public school must develop the power to 
think; give an appreciation of the true, the noble 
and the beautiful; secure mastery of 
expression; and above all, develop a clear discrim- 
ination between right and wrong. In addition to 
these general powers, the school must also develop 
the particular powers adapted to the individual 
child in such a way that he will be able to find his 
sphere of influence in the world. We plan, there- 
fore, not only in the high school itself, but through- 
out the grades as well, to increase human wealth 
through the education of the child—head, heart and 
hand—using the most progressive and best tried 
means known to the world. The measure of the 
school is to be found in the kind of menand women 
that it sends into the world’s activities. 


vigorous 
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Throop Polytechnic Institute, the only institute of technology west of the 


ississippi river; a college of applied science 


the essential humanities 
New in its present home and 
elevated college standards, 


Throop Polytechnic Institute 


Higher 
Education in 
Pasadena 
By | school since 1891. Founded 
James A. B. SCHERER | ae . TI : 
President Throop then by Amos G. Throop as 
Polytechnic Institute the first school of manual 


has existed as an incorporated 


arts west of Chicago, it continued as an excellent 
polytechnic school of predominantly secondary 
grade until rt910, when the financial growth 
of the institution enabled its trustees to aban- 
don secondary work altogether and devote all 
their resources to higher education of a practical 
character, as specified in the charter by the founder 
as the ultimate aim of the school. The old buildings 
and equipment having been transferred to the city 
of Pasadena for use as a polytechnic high school, 
Throop now employs its handsome new possessions 
and entire endowment for the maintenance of the 
only institute of tec hnology west of the Mississippi 
river. It aims to do for the Pacific Coast what the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology does for the 
Atlantic. It admits only high school graduates of 
approved standing, and at the end of a course of 
four years gives the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Electrical, Mechanical, or Civil Engineering. A 
feature of its curriculum is an unusually ample pro- 
vision for cultural studies, so that the school may be 
broadly defined as a college of applied science plus 
the essential humanities. For such students as wish 
the Bachelor of Arts courses, Occidental College is 
conveniently placed near the gateway between Pasa- 


dena and Los Angeles, so that the local facilities for 


higher education are excellent, with the exception 
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of a college for women, which 
is greatly needed. 


+ 


. . If the © size 
Churches of and number 
Pasadena of churches 
afford a true 

By Rev. Lesur 


i test, religion 
E. LEARNED e 


has __ suffered 
no decadence in this city. 
More than fifty edifices, aggre- 
gating in value over a million 
dollars, is evidence of the strong 
grip which the citizens have 
upon the higher hope. 

When it is remembered that 
such a growth has come into 
being practically within a quar- 


ter of a century, the facts 





become far more impressive. 

The congregations in the 
leading churches compare fa- 
i vorably with those of much 
larger cities in numbers and 
zeal. At least four welcome 
over a thousand during the season, and every church 
is well attended, as the crowds Sunday morning 
on the principal street show. 

Connected with the various churches are men’s 
clubs, notable for their frequent social occasions. 
A federation of such clubs brings Christians of all 
denominations together once a year. 

Such good-fellowship is manifested in Union 
Services during the summer months, on Sunday 
evenings, in which Presbyterian, Congregationalist, 
Campbellite and Episcopalian have shared. 

The spirit in the churches is vigorous, broad, in- 
clusive. Little stress is put upon the nonessentials, 
and there is a fine sanity shown in the sermons and 
methods of instruction in the Sunday-schools. 

Pasadena takes,especial pride in the fact that her 
Sunday-schools are not only in a flourishing con- 
dition but that they rank numerically with the lead- 
ing cities of the United States, the enrollment of 
several being over the one-thousand mark. A cor- 
responding prosperity exists among the various 
Christian organizations and charitable associations, 
all of which receive generous assistance from public- 
spirited citizens. 

Within a year nearly $150,000 has been given for 
the Y. M. C. A. and its buildings, both creditable 
to a city so beautiful in the residences of its citizens. 
No community in the land of corresponding popu 
lation affords richer religious privileges than Pasa- 
dena. It is indeed a “City of Churches,’’ each one 
of which adds its share to the dignity and beauty of 
Pasadena’s architecture and to the high standards 
of living that have made Pasadena conspicuous 
among the cities of the great West. 
































The falls of Fresno river. 


Abundant water is one of Madera’s many blessings 








Fortunes in Free Lands 


Golden Opportunities for Homesteaders in Madera County 


By M. B. LEvICK 


REE land in the heart of California—there’s a 

reward for the settler. Despite six decades’ 
growth and the astonishing increase in population 
in the last ten years, the state still has a place for the 
homesteader. Not land to be scorned awaits him, 
but rich soil, of a piece with ground amply proven, 
well watered, with productiveness increased by a 
famous climate. 

With its western end resting in the San Joaquin 
valley, Madera county reaches eastward into the 
Sierra Nevada. In the lower levels of the mountains 
are found the homestead openings. 

The topography of the county gives three major 
classes of land: valley, foothill and mountain. 
There is a fourth, however, as full with possibilities 
as any in America. This is the mountain valley. 
A fine example of this type is Ahwahnee valley, in 
which is the town of Fresno Flats. 





Twelve miles east and west this valley runs at an 
altitude of 2,000 feet. A prominent characteristic 
is the sweep of low rolling hills, giving conditions 
almost ideal for the raising of many kinds of fruit. 
But between there lie floors of deep sediment soil of a 
quality to fit the demands of the dairyman and the 
general farmer. 

Here, then, is a chance which the hunter for free 
land could not better by long searching. Situated 
in the Sierra forest reserve, the valley holds no 
difficulty to securing a valid claim on any unoccupied 
agricultural or grazing land. The forest regulations 
give to the settler a protection which often is a 
tremendous advantage. 

Not all the land is to be had for the asking—the 
valley was proven of worth too long ago to permit 
such acondition. Since the early days of California 
it has been producing, and a great deal of it is held 
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at from $20 to $40 an’acre, while some may be 


secured for less. But whether the new-comer secures 


his holding by homestead entry or with cash, he is 


1 
assured a valuable and paying property, in a 


country where grain, the staple crop for years, pro- 
duces as high as four tons to the acre, and where half 
; ge : 


a century of fruit-growing has established a claim 


] 
] 


to superior pears, apples, peaches, plums, grapes 
and berries. 

This, however, is but one instance of the ad- 
vantages that Madera county holds. 

Lying midway in the length of the great San 
Joaquin valley, running eastward from a line drawn 
through its middle, the county holds all the favors 


for quality or 


] 


of that rich region—a soil unexcelle« 





1 

versatility, a climate noted for its benefits to t 
farmer, and abundant 
of the county, 
available land than almost 
the West. At the same time land prices are below 
the average for California. 

Since the time first took the 
the San Joaquin, Madera has been one of the 
But in the 


water. In proportion to the 


size there is a greater percentage of 
} 
l 


any other region of al 


when wheat lead in 


>» banner 


counties in its production. new order of 


things wheat is being superseded by alfalfa, fruits 


and grapes. Kind as the country is to the wheat 
rancher, the cereal cannot remain paramount when, 
for example, it is possible for the viticulturist to 
pay for the expenses of grape-raising by allowing 
rows of fig-trees to grow or the sides and in the 
avenues of his vineyard. With little care, each fig- 
tree is worth a dollar a season sesh r these conditions 


or in orchard form, the buyer taking the fruit on the 


tree. 


The vineyardist is especially favored here, for he is 
within the limits of the restricted raisin-drying area. 
The conditions requisite to raisin drying seem to be 
ratio to the extent of the demand for them. 


in inverse d 
f this that 5,000 of 


acres 
over 


It is because of the 7,000 
planted to grapes within the are given 


The soils peculiarly adapted to the 


county 
to raisin-grapes. 
vine—alluvial deposit and the deep red earth which 


is the opposite of the sterile red soil generally known 


to easterners—are the major types of soil found in 


the valley and foothill regions of the county. 


Here is an opportunity for the small rancher which 


has no superior, for the tittle man has the advantage 


over the big farmer in grape-raising 1n that he can do 





all needed labor himself, and secure an ample supply 
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in his own home at the period w 


ld. 


needed in the fie 


This factor also gives the 
advantage of a handicap, 
large orchards and vineyards in Madera to show 


what success can 
vation. 
When 


situation similar. 


be secured wit 


considering 
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hen labor is most 


small orchardist the 
although there are both 


h wholesale culti- 





Wine-grapes, one finds the 


The county supports the largest 


sweet winery in the world: that is proof of its value 


in this respect. 


Fruit drying is an industry of no small importance 


in Madera, as well as the production of fruit for the 


canneries and to 


principal crop, followed in order 


apples, 
The 
in the 


olives, 
greater 


and vines planted in a single month, March, in rg11. 
According to the statistics of the county horticultural 


commissioner, 
in this month. 


While 1 


citrus fruits do too we 
big production in the future. 


of condit 
tered trees have 
quality 


prunes, 
attention 
county is indicated by the number of trees 


40,000 trees and vines were planted 
now acigean 
ions for them has 


produced an early fruit of prime 
Attempts to put the fruit on a commercial 


market fresh. Peaches are the 


] } 


by apricots, figs, 


almonds and citrus fruits. 
being given to horticulture 


by only a small acreage, 
| here not to be assured of a 
For years the fitness 


been known, and scat- 





basis, however, are comparatively recent, though not 


so recent ! 


} 
the 
grower 


only in 
citrus 
country. 


The horticulturist in Madera has one 
his land need not be unproductive between 


vantage: 


the planting of fruit-trees or vir 
Between the rows there can be raised be 
berries, potatoes, or other crops 
current expenses but can be made to cover the cost of 
the land before the 

Not only is Madera one of the first wheat counties 


of California, 
alfalfa, the 


ten tons an acre, 
One of the 
dairy business in the 


worth $60 


$20 and $2 


as to pe 
foothills, 
can tind land equal to any in the 


but it is also a prime producer of 
average 


first results of this is the extent of the 
a year net 


a year a 


c 
expec ted to be one 


Not 
the 


in the experimental stage. 


but in the main valley 


great ad- 


1es and their maturing. 


! ‘ans, melons, 


which not only pay 


orchard is at the producing stage. 


annual production being fully 
with from five to eight cuttings. 


he county. Where each cow is 
and the expenses are between 


dairying can well be 





head, 
of the most profitable businesses. 








A model dairy farm in 








Madera county, where 








each cow is worth $60 a year 


net 


























The Valley 
of Opportunity 





Wonderful Development of Van 
Nuys-Lankershim Lands on the 
Outskirts of Los Angeles 


By WARREN MCINTIRE 


N the growth of a large city, espe- 

cially if that growth be phenomenal in 
its rapidity, one of the greatest problems 
is that of overflow. Cities must spread 
out, and unless there be ample environs 
there will inevitably be that condensation 
of population that results in the repre- 
hensible tenement district where humans 
become cattle herded and crushed into 
their box cars. 

No large city has ever achieved the 
remarkable increase in population that 
has been marked in Los Angeles. What 
with a continuation of this wonderful in- 
crease On legitimate lines, there must be expected 
a still greater influx in the first few years following 
the opening of the Panama canal. It remains for 
the city to care for these added tens of thousands 
(it is not unreasonable to believe that the census 
will have been tripled by 1920) without permitting 
congestion. It is the problem of the overflow. 

And, at its very outskirts, Los Angeles has found 
a solution in the vast Van Nuys-Lankershim lands 
of the San Fernando valley. Here, within forty-five 
minutes by trolley from the commercial heart of the 
city, are 47,000 teeming acres converted from grain- 
fields into small ranches and townsites, already 
dotted with homes of magnificence and farmhouses 
of comfort since last February and yielding an 
abundance that within a few years will be stupen- 
Here is a strip of land eighteen miles long 
and twelve miles wide, framed between two ranges of 
low-lying hills, that will provide for its many thou- 


same 


dous. 


sands prodigally and surely and give them freedom 
from the crush of conditions existing in many eastern 
cities. The overflow problem is fully answered. 

The story of the development of Van Nuys-Lank- 
ershim lands is the story of one of the greatest 
achievements ever accomplished near a city the size 
of Los Angeles. It is the story of how big men have 
done things in a big way and builded up a rich 
section from an almost unvisited and little known 
wheat acreage. 

Van Nuys-Lankershim lands are part of an old 
grant of 136,000 acres made in 1846 by Pio Pico, 
when he was governor of California, to Eulogio De 
Celsis. That grant covered practicaily ail of the San 



























One of the many wells sunk for domestic purposes in the Van 
Nuys-Lankershim Lands, developing 150 miner’s 
inches of water 


Fernando valley and a great territory to the north. 
De Celsis builded hing a rancho and his cattle by the 
tens of thousands roamed the hills and vales. It 
was a famous old place in those days, and situated 
near El Camino Real it was the stopping point 


for travelers on the old mission road. Padres 
ambled here on their mules on their rounds 
from pueblo to mission. Great barbecues 


brought settlers and natives from miles around 
to the rancho and feasting lasted for days. It was 
the center of hospitality in its time. 
ilege to be married within its confines; a matter of 
pride to have the babies christened there. It 
teemed constantly with life and romance, with 
fiesta and dance, and even jealous intrigue. It was 
so noted for the wealth and high-standing of its vis- 
itors that the bandit Cahuenga long lurked in the 
pass that bears his name to prey upon these travelers. 

When General Fremont and his gringoes invaded 


It was a priv- 


the southwest he was a visitor at the rancho for 
weeks at atime. It was here, in fact, that he signed 
the treaty of peace that made California an integral 
part of the United States. 

In 1862 De Celsis deeded back 
half of the original grant, inclusive of the San 
Fernando valley lands. This remained until 1880 
in that family and eventually was further cut up into 
the Sheep, Kester, Home, West, Patton and Work- 
man ranches which were assimilated into the two 
big holdings of the Van Nuys and adjacent Lanker- 


to Pio Pico one- 


shim ranches and these, in turn, taken over by the 
Los Angeles Farming and Milling Company. For 
twenty-odd years this milling company tilled the 
great area, raising wheat for its grist. 
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Meantime Los Angeles was expanding and Holly- 
wood, not long years ago a barren mesa, sprang up 
under the magic direction of H. J. Whitley, one of 
the keenest land developers of the west. With Holly- 
wood resplendent with mansions and floral bounties, 
Whitley wandered over the hills that just sheltered 
that residential park to the north and ‘“‘discovered”’ 
on the other side the wonderful stretch of valley 
lands and the wheat fields cultivated in crude fash- 
ion. He pictured that expanse teeming with activity 
and covered with thousands of homes just as he had 
pictured Hollywood when it was a wasted barren. 

Whitley began negotiations with the milling com- 
pany for 47,000 acres and the deal was closed for the 
purchase with H. J. Whitley, Gen. H. G. Otis, 
Harry Chandler, O. F. Brant and Gen. M. H. Sher- 
man as the new owners and the projectors of the 
immense scheme. The transfer occurred December 
of last year. 

The Valley of Opportunity was then subdivided 
and, on paper, a townsite laid out. The last vestige 
of the milling was swept away at a public auction at 
which were sold the flour and grain mill, 1,500 
horses and mules, six traction-engines, a hundred 
and fifty gang-plows, sixty disc plows, twenty-two 


wagons, harness and so on. 
} 





Everything was now ready to convert the fields 
into a thriving community with the exception of the 
selection of a general sales agent and for this huge 
undertaking the Janss Investment Company was 
chosen. It had previously handled vast deals of 
1 


subdivided property and it was felt that they could 


best dispose of the acreage. 
On February 22nd the town of Van Nuys was 
started. On that day it consisted only of vacant 


fields marked off into lots and offered at public 


auction. T 
tract was so great that the first day lots sold for 


1e enthusiasm over the opening of the 


$1,000 each and some for more than this sum. The 
very next day acreage outside the town was sold to 
the amount of $100,000. 

Today the town of Van Nuys bustles. Business 
of all kinds flourishes in high-grade buildings. All 
around are country estate mansions builded the past 
And around these are the little farms of from 
five to twenty acres with sugar-beets, potatoes, vege- 
tables and fruits. The largest of these is that of 8,00 
acres leased by the American Beet Sugar Company. 
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The Van Nuys-Lankershim lands cost its project- 
ors $2,500,000. The first sales were made in Feb- 
ruary, yet a report read at a recent dinner in Los 
Angeles showed that within eight months the land 
sales had reached the tremendous total of $4,500,000. 
And there remained to be sold land valued at close 
to $5,500,000. Here, then, was disclosed that this 





was a $10,000,000 land business at the very edge of 
Los Angeles. 

Big things were done. A boulevard 130 feet wide 
was built fifteen miles through the valley at a cost of 
$500,000 and doubled-parked with roses and semi- 
tropical trees on both sides for the entire distance. 
Cahuenga pass, where the padres slowly toiled over 
the mountains in years gone by, was cut down and 
a trolley line built from Hollywood into the valley 
beyond. The owners of Van Nuys-Lankershim 
lands are said to have put a quarter of a million 
dollars into this road. A half-million dollars were 
spent in other improvements. 

This is not land promotion; rather the develop- 
ment of a logical section into which Los Angeles is 
overflowing, but of which Los Angeles had little or 
no knowledge a few months ago. The soil has been 
found remarkably fertile and beneath the entire val- 
ley is apparently an underground reservoir, for 
water is struck anywhere, and by cultivation the 





soil is found damp at any time of the year six inches 
or less beneath the surface. Prof. James Lyon, 
formerly of Cornell University, who settled there 
early in the year, has fruit-trees seven feet high, or 
a growth of a foot a month, and with a base circum- 
ference of from six to eight inches. He planted a 
thousand hills of pumpkins between the rows of his 
young orchard just to conserve the moisture and 
raised 300,000 pounds of the vegetable. He put in 
a small garden for family use and the produce was so 
prolific that he supplied a dozen families. Fifteen 
watermelon vines supplied the family for twomonths, 
with enough left over to fill a goodly sized shed. 
The university man says garden-truck will pay 
from $500 to $1,000 an acre. Peaches, apricots and 
plums in his plot, he figures, will yield a clear net 
profit, over and above interest on the investment, of 
$250 an acre. 

This is the sort of level, convenient, sheltered, pic- 
turesque suburb into which Los Angeles is growing; 
where, for years to come, there will be room, health, 
happiness and competence for the small investor. 
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Van Nuys, the town of magic growth; seven months from the date of its start in the spring of 1911, asphalt 
boulevards had been completed, with right-of-way for electric car-line to Los Angeles, a 45-minute ride 























A garden in Hollister, where beautiful homes reward those who labor upon the land 


The Riches of San Benito 





Where Soil of Surpassing Fertility Conspires With a Delightful Climate to Make the 
Farmer’s Life a Happy One 


By BOURDON WILSON 


HE homeseeker in California who fails to at least 

“take a look in” at San Benito county, is pass- 
ing overone of the most desirable sections of the state, 
from the standpoint of the progressive farmer. The 
unprogressive farmer, the man that farms as his 
father before him farmed, is content perhaps to 
wear his life out on poor unproductive land, or land 
that lies at a distance from the markets and remote 
from the railroads, because such land can be bought 





at a low price per acre. 
man comprehends that such land is in reality dear at 
any price, for he looks to the net results of the 
investment of a given sum of money, rather than to 
| the number of acres purchased; and large net 
results are to be obtained only from land that is 
naturally rich, and that lies convenient to the rail- 
roads and near to the markets. 
The valley lands of San Benito county meet his 
every requirement. They lie 


But the thinking progressive 


well within one 


hundred miles of the cities about the bay of San 
Francisco—Oakland, Alameda, Berkeley, San Jose, 
and San Francisco—which contain over a million 
inhabitants, and which therefore form one of the 
world’s great markets for farm produce. And with 
all these cities, the county is connected by the 
splendid Southern Pacific railroad. The main line 








of it from New Orleans and Los Angeles to San 
Francisco passes along its western edge, and a 
branch line traverses the valley region from end to 
This railroad furnishes all that one could ask 
in the way of transportation facilities; six passenger 
trains a day in each direction are run on the main 
line, and three on the branch line, connecting with 
And the freight service is 


end. 


those of the main line. 
During the berry season, for 
that are picked today and 
loaded into the cars at the close of the day’s 
work, are moved in a special berry train, which 


equally satisfying. 


instance, berries 


delivers them in the bay cities before sunrise the 
next morning. 

The soil of the valleys is a loose sandy silt, com- 
posed of disintegrated rock and decayed vegetable 
matter, washed down from the mountains during the 
bygone ages, black and bottomless, and of the highest 
fertility. Moreover, the valley region is 
underlain by a vast artesian basin. In the San Juan 
valley, and also in the northern part of the San 
Felipe valley, the surface slopes so near to the level 
of this basin that the water flows freely from wells 
only 110 to 130 feet in depth; but elsewhere it must 
be pumped out, which can be done with electricity 
from the power lines that everywhere supply the 


entire 
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farmers with electricity for all purposes. 
do not find it economical to pump water for irriga- 


Those who 


tion can obtain it from the gravity ditches of the 
San Benito Water Company, which concern makes 
a business of supplying water to the farmers from its 
And the 
It never gets too 


in the mountains. 


climate is all that one could ask. 


great reservoir back 


to work in the fields 


hot in the summer for one 


T 
with comfort, for the brilliant sunny days are tem- 





pered by the refreshing trade-winds from the nearby 


t 
ocean; and in winter an occasional light frost is the 
coldest to be expec ted. 
Near to the markets, with 
an extremely productive soil easy of cultivation, an 


ample railroad facilities, 


abundance of pure water for all purposes, and a 
climate that permits one to work out-of-doors all day 
every day in the year, San Benito county offers ex- 
ceptional opportunities to the truck-gardener, the 
fruit and berry-grower, the poultry-raiser, and the 
dairyman. Over $150,000 worth of garden and 
flower seed were produc ed by the cor nty’s seed farms 


over $2: o worth of tomatoes and 





last year, and 
other vegetabl 75, 000 pounds of berries; about 


of fruit; $256,000 


es; 1,3 


$350,000 worth worth of poultry 


Oo pounds 


480,000 | 





and eggs; 250,00¢ 


pounds of butter; 


of cheese; and about 6c pounds of evaporated 


cream, were produced by berry-patches, 
1 


COWS. 


1 San 


orchards; c] 





ken farms, and dairy 
farmed in 
cash 
of the 


comfort to the 


Twenty acres well Benito county 





will bring more net 
f 





a quarter 





section of land in most eastern states, and 


ease and farmer. 


1) Lo | 


with 
Onions will bring 


far more 


re acre; potatoes 
from five to ten tons; tomatoes and other vegetables 
Ssc Oo to S800; 


from $ berries from 





~ 
up to $5 





o to $500; a hen 
a net profit of over $1 a year, and a 
With irrigation, there 
the 


apricots and other fruits from $2 


will bring 


ng 


good dairy cow over $ 


are no drouths to retard the growth and reduce 


yield of the crops; and the summers are rainless 


from May to November, with no long wet spells to 
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San Benito 
ruin the crops before they can be harvested. What- 
ever may be planted, the farmer can estimate at the 
beginning very closely what the yield will be, and he 
with absolute certainty upon bright 
Moreover, he 


can count 
sunny weather in which to harvest. 
can hire his help, and make his other plans for the 
! in the certainty that he will not 


summer throughout, 


meet with weather conditions to upset his calcula- 


tions. This is farming reduced to scientific prin- 
ciples. It is a land where all the fruits from oranges 
to apples grow and ripen; where all the vegetables 
bring heavy yields, and the gardens produce some- 
thing for their owners’ tables every day in the year; 
where the hens lay throughout the winter, and the 
cattle require but little housing; where the bills for 
fuel are negligible, and the children can go bare- 
footed all the year round. In brief, a land that 
brings a high cash return for one’s labor on the one 
hand, while on the other permitting him to live with 
surprising cheapness. 

In such a land it naturally follows that many men 
have grown rich by their own labor. One of these is 
Mr. J. P. Mehlwood of Hollister, who came to the 
county in 1878 without a dollar. He worked for 
wages till 1885, by which time he had saved up 
$1, Then he bought a farming outfit and went 
to work on his own account, renting land. In 1902 
he found himself able to buy a farm of 530 acres of 


5 
i 


n the out- 





unimproved land, and also six acres 
skirts of the town of Hollister; and to these pos- 
sessions he added in 1905 another farm of 260 acres; 
and still another of 437 acres in tg10. With these 
he now worth in the 
Of course, Mr. Mehl- 
wood worked hard to accomplish this, and he made 
every edge cut, but what of that? All farmers 
worthy the name work hard, and all turn their 
dollars over whenever they get the opportunity. 
The point is, Mr. Mehlwood began with nothing, 


and other investments, is 


neighborhood of $100,000. 


and now has $100,000, all made practically with his 
own hands, and in San Benito county. 





A flourishing beetfield, one of the many 


avenues to wealth from San Benito truck-gardening 



































Clearing the land of sagebrush in a district recently brought under irrigation near Buhl 





Buhl, Idaho—the Land that Beckons 


By W. F. ¢ 


O far as Idaho and other portions of the arid 

West are concerned, the Carey act is the most 
beneficent piece of legislation ever placed upon the 
statute-books of the United States. From the view- 
point of settlement and civilization, southern Idaho 
practically owes its very being to this wise law. 
Without it this region would still be sterile, producing 
nothing but sagebrush. With it, immense 
districts have been reclaimed from the desert and 
are now richly productive of the root and the leaf, 
the grain and the fruit required for the sustenance 
of man and the domesticated animals. The dull 
gray of the desert has been painted out by the brush 
of civilization. In its place are the gleaming green 
and purple of alfalfa and clover, the ruddy gold of the 
grainfields, the reds and yellows of fruit. 

In practical operation, the Carey act is exceed- 
ingly simple. It provides that certain states, of which 
Idaho is one, shall receive from the general govern- 
ment 1,000,000 acres of public land under the 
condition that each state so benefited shall, within 
ten years, cause not less than 20 of each 160 acres 
to be irrigated, reclaimed and occupied by actual 
settlers holding not more than 160 acres each, The 
operations of the law are under the control of the 
State Land Board. The actual work of irrigating 
is done by individuals or corporations under con- 


tract with the land board. Land is sold to settlers 
at the uniform price of 50 cents an acre, but the 
price for water right is determined by the board, 
covering the actual cost of construction and allowing 
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a reasonable profit. Each entryman must spend a 
certain amount of time on the land and effect certain 
improvements to secure title. The water right 
may be paid for in four annual instalments. 

Idaho has exhausted her first million acres, or 
so much of it that a second million has been appor- 
tioned. By far the larger part of this reclaimed land 
is in southern Idaho, where the conditions are 
peculiarly suitable to irrigation, and the results of 
reclamation enterprises are such as to justify the 
expenditure of large sums of money in their execu- 
tion, The key to the problem of irrigation in 
southern Idaho is the Snake river, which possesses 
the volume and the fall necessary to provide water 
for the thousand miles of canals in this section. 

In these irrigated sections, towns spring up as if 
by the waving of some magic wand. One of these, 
born under conditions of especial favorableness, 
was named Buhl. These Idaho towns do not grow 
from infancy to age by the slow processes customary 
in the East or the Middle West. Almost at a bound 
they spring, if not into maturity at least into a very 
lusty youth. Buhl, for example, has most of the 
conveniences of a full-fledged city. These include 
electric lights, water system, fire protection, postal 
service, telephones, modern school system, etc. 
There are five churches, banks, mercantile houses; 
comfortable, well-designed residences and other of 
the things demanded by the dweller in the modern 
community for his peace and well-being. 

Climatic conditions are as agreeable and healthful 
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Mature prune-tree on the Perrine ranch, where the 
possibilities of horticulture have 
been demonstrated 


as they are conducive to plant growth. The growing 
season is very long—seven or eight months, with 
almost unbroken sunshine. The high temperature 
is modified by the low humidity, and prostrations 
from heat are unknown. There isa little snow in the 
winter, but no blizzards or destructive storms. 
Under these weather conditions and with a supply 
of water that is always sufficient and entirely under 
the control of the farmer it is small wonder that 
crops of remarkable size and quality are the rule and 
not the exception. Here agriculture is reduced to 
one of the exact sciences. The farmer knows the 
elements of his soil; he knows the amount of water 
he has to depend upon; he knows practically what 
the weather will be. He proceeds like a chemist 
in his laboratory. 
1ing is practiced at Buhl, with special 





General fart 
attention to certain crops that are found to return 
the greatest profits under the conditions that prevail 
at Buhl. Specialization is the rule in all irrigated 
sections. Small holdings, with concentration upon 
one or two products, spell the surest success. Grain 
of excellent quality is raised and the acre average is 
unusually high, Authentic reports of sixty bushels 
to the acre have been made, but from forty to forty- 
five bushels may be considered an average. The 
yield of oats and barley is proportionately great, 
and all the cereals test high. 

For forage crops, clover and timothy are produced 
and show an average of four and five tons per acre. 
But the best hay crop that can be taken from the 


soil at Buhl or elsewhere is alfalfa. It is cut three 


times a year and affords seasonable pasture in 
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addition. Two and two and one-half tons are taken 
at each cutting. Sold as hay it brings $8 and $10 a 
ton. Baled it is worth $15 to $18, Fed to milch 
cows or stock it is worth even more. 

Although the district tributary to Buhl is of too 
recent development to have established a reputation 
for the production of commercial fruit, yet the 





conditions are so eminently and evidently suitable 
that there can be no margin of reasonable doubt that 
when the young orchards once come into full bearing 
their product will serve to place the name of Buhl on 
the roll of horticultural honor. The soil is right, the , 
climate is right, and the methods of cultivation are 
those of the most scientific of modern orchardists. 
Fruit produced will include first and foremost the 
apple, followed by the prune, pear, peach, cherry 
and plum. Some of these fruits—the peach and 
prune for example—are already in bearing and 
exhibit the high quality that is expected to character- 
ize all the fruit from this section, Older apple 
orchards in other parts of this section have returned 
as high as $1,000 an acre. This cannot be con- 
sidered an average, of- course. But even if cut in 
two and then divided again the profits would be 
sufficiently great to make fruit-raising one of the 
most profitable of all methods of making a living 
from the land. While the orchard is maturing, the 
owner depends upon crops grown between the rows. 





With abundance of water, his trees suffer no damage, 
but are actually benefited by the cultivation. For 
this purpose root crops, all vegetables and berries are 
suitable. Whether raised in this way or as a main 
issue these products are exceedingly prolific and of 
superior quality. To each of thirty guests a hotel at 
Twin Falls—not many miles from Buhl—served a 
potato weighing three pounds or more. A certain 
prize-winning “spud” weighed 8 pounds Io ounces. 
The Hon. E. H. Grub, an authority on potatoes, 
goes on record as saying that he would undertake to 
pay for any piece of land he had seen in that section 
with one crop of potatoes. By careful test, potatoes 
averaged very close to four hundred bushels per acre. 
Onions, carrots, beets, etc., are grown with corre- 
sponding success. Sugar-beets show an average of 
twenty to twenty-three bushels to the acre, with a 
high percentage of sugar. Strawberries and all the 
varieties of “cane” berries bear very early, in great 
abundance, and the fruit is of exceptional flavor, 
Needless to say, an alfalfa country is a dairying 
country. No foodstuff is better adapted to the 
milch cow, and but very little grain is needed to 





complete a balanced ration. In connection with the 
dairy, hogs are fed to advantage, making a quick 
growth on alfalfa but requiring a little grain to 
finish. Beef cattle, however, can be brought to 
market weight on alfalfa without grain. Poultry 
plays an important part in the farm scheme, and it’s 
an inferior hen that won’t show a yearly profit of $2. 
As the commercial center of this highly productive 
country, Buhl shows in its development and mirrors 
its prosperity. And this is but the beginning. The 
opening chapter of the development of this section 
has hardly been penned, 
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No dues 


No initiation fees 


No payments of any sort 





All the world is going to be invited to the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition in 
1915. We Westerners are hosts. 

SUNSET will do its part by devoting several 
pages in every issue telling the news about 
the Exposition—not just the ordinary jumble 
of guess-words, but the real true facts hot 
from headquarters, with official O. K., about 
the progress of the greatest Exposition the 


world has ever seen. 





Will you do your part? 

To make it easy for you, we have organ- 
ized the SUNSET LEAGUE, the main object 
of which is to tell people about California, 
the West, and the Exposition—to give all 
the people all the facts, no matter what we 
are asked. 

Every subscriber to SUNSET MAGAZINE 


is now and henceforth a member of the 








No obligations, except to tell folks 
about California and the West 


The Editor asks Sunset’s subscribers to co~operate with the magazine 
for the sake of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


Sunset League. There are no dues, no 
initiation fees. All we want and ask is your 


co-operation and earnest good-will. 


Won’t you write your Eastern friends and 
tell them about this wonderful Western 
country and suggest to them that they want 
to be thinking about the Exposition and 
about coming out to see it and learn for 


themselves all about this great country? 


After you have written some of your 
friends back East, send us their names so 
that we can send them sample copies of 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, copies of California 
booklets, a copy of the great big famous 
Indian poster, and some of the other things 
in which they will be interested. We won’t 
bother your friends, of course, but we want 
to do our part in seeing that they get all of 


the literature about California and the 





West. We don’t want to trouble you with 


the actual sending of this literature. We 


will take care of that end for you at 


SUNSET headquarters. 


And another thing—watch the adver- 
tising which the Sunset League is doing in 
a lot of the Eastern magazines like the 
Saturday Evening Post, the 
Reviews, World’s Work, the Chicago Trib- 
une, the Pittsburg Despatch, the Boston 


Globe, the Philadelphia North American, 


The Sunset League 


Review of 


the Denver News, the St. Louis Republic 
and dozens of other big newspapers, as well 
as many other magazines. When your 
friends write to you and say they have seen 
this advertising and want you to tell them 
about California and the West, please do 
your part and respond promptly. We are 
spending our time and a great deal of money 
in getting people interested and we count 


upon your hearty co-operation. 


Will you help? 





























The foam-swept sands of the Pacific ocean, as seen from the Cliff House, with the 


Dutch windmill and Golden Gate Park in the distance. 


Against this skyline 


will be reared some of the most magnificent of the Exposition buildings, 


fronting a beach that is a “‘summer resort’’ twelve months in the year 













































WHY MAN OF TODAY 


IS ONLY 30 PER CENT. EFFICIENT 


By WALTER GRIFFITH 
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EF one were to form an opinion 
| from the number of helpful, 
inspiring and informing arti- 


=| 





cles one sees in the public press 
L{ and magazines, the purpose of 
*— a which is to increase our effi- 





ciency, he must believe that the entire Ameri- 
can Nation is striving for such an end— 

And this is so. 

The American Man because the race is 
swifter every day; competition is keener and 
the stronger the man the greater his capacity 
to win. ‘The stronger the man the stronger his 
will and brain, and the greater his ability to 
match wits and win. The greater his confi- 
dence in himself the greater the confidence 
of other people in him; the keener his wit and 
the clearer his brain. 

The American Woman because she must be 
competent to rear and manage the family and 
home, and take all the thought and responsibil- 
ity from the shoulders of the man whose present- 
day business burdens are all that he can carry. 

Now what are we doing to secure that effi- 
ciency? Much mentally, some of us much 
physically, but what is the trouble? 

We are not really efficient more than half 
the time. Half the time blue and worried— 
all the time nervous—some of the time really 
incapacitated by illness. 

There is a reason for this—a practical reason, 
one that has been known to physicians for 
quite a period and will be known to the entire 
World ere long. 

That reason is that the human system does 
not, and will not, rid itself of all the waste 
which it accumulates under our present mode 
of living. No matter how regular we are, the 
food we eat and the sedentary lives we live 
(even though we do get some exercise) make it 
impossible; just as impossible as it is for the 
grate of a stove to rid itself of clinkers. 

And the waste does to us exactly what the 
clinkers do to the stove; make the fire burn 
low and inefficiently until enough clinkers have 
accumulated, and then prevent its burning at all. 
it has been our habit, after this waste has 





reduced our efficiency about 75 per cent., to 
drug ourselves; er after we have become 100 
per cent. inefficient through illness, to still 
further attempt to rid ourselves of it in the 
same way—by drugging. 

If a clock is not cleaned once in a while it 
clogs up and stops; the same way with an en- 
gine because of the residue which it, itself, ac- 
cumulates. To clean the clock, you would not 
put acid on the parts, though you could prob- 
ably find one that would do the work, nor to 
clean the engine would you force a cleaner 
through it that would injure its parts; yet 
that is the process you employ when you drug 
the system to rid it of waste. 

You would clean your clock and engine with 
a harmless cleanser that Nature has provided, 
and you can do exactly the same for yourself 
as I will demonstrate before I conclude. 

The reason that a physician’s first step in 
illness is to purge the system is that no medi- 
cine can take effect nor can the system work 
properly while the colon (large intestine) is 
clogged up. If the colon were not clogged up 
the chances are 10 to 1 that you would not have 
been ill at all. 

It may take some time for the clogging proc- 
ess to reach the stage where it produces real 
illness, but, no matter how long it takes, while 
it is going on the functions are not working so 
as to keep us up to “‘concert pitch.”” Our livers 
are sluggish, we are dull and heavy—slight or 
severe headaches come on—our sleep does 
not rest us—in short, we are about 50 per cent. 
efficient. 

And if this condition progresses to where 
real illness develops, it is impossible to tell 
what form that illness will take, because— 

The blood is constantly circulating through 
the colon and, taking up by absorption the 
poisons in the waste which it contains, it dis- 
tributes them throughout the system and 
weakens it so that we are subject to whatever 
disease is most prevalent. 

The nature of the illness depends on our 
own little weaknesses and what we are the 
least able to resist. 












































These facts are all scientifically correct in 
every particular, and it has often surprised me 
that they are not more generally known and ap- 
preciated. All we have to do is to consider 
the treatment that we have received in illness 
to realize fully how it developed, and the 
methods used to remove it. 

So you see that not only is accumulated 
waste directly and constantly pulling down 
our efficiency by making our blood poor and 
our intellect dull—our spirits low and our 
ambitions weak, but it is responsible through 
its weakening and infecting processes for a list 
of illnesses that if catalogued here would seem 
almost unbelievable. 

It is the direct and immediate cause of that 
very expensive and dangerous complaint— 
appendicitis. 

If we can successfully eliminate the waste 
all our functions work properly and in accord— 
there are no poisons being taken up by the 
blood, so it is pure and imparts strength to 
every part of the body instead of weakness— 
there is nothing to clog up the system and 
make us bilious, dull and nervously fearful. 

With everything working in perfect accord 
and without obstruction, our brains are clear, 
our entire physical being is competent to re- 
spond quickly to every requirement, and we 
are I0o per cent. efficient. 

Now this waste that I speak of cannot be 
thoroughly removed by drugs, but even if it 
could the effect of these drugs on the functions 
is very unnatural, and if continued becomes a 
periodical necessity. 

Note the opinions on druggin 
eminent physicians: 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M. D., of the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, says: 


g of two most 
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“All of our curative agents are poisons, and as 
a consequence, every dose diminishes the pa- 
tient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M. D., of the same 
school, says: ‘All medicines which enter the 
circulation poison the blood in the same manner 
as do the poisons that produce disease.” 

Now, the internal organism can be kept as 
sweet and pure and clean as the external and 
by the same natural, sane method—bathing. 
By the proper system, warm water can be in- 
troduced so that the colon is perfectly cleansed 
and kept pure. 

There is no violence in this process—it seems 
to be just as normal and natural as washing 
one’s hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more widely and 
generally every day, and it seems as though 
everyone should be informed thoroughly on a 
practice which, though so rational and simple, 
is revolutionary in its accomplishments. 

This is rather a delicate subject to write of 
exhaustively in the public press, but Chas. A. 
Tyrrell, M. D., has prepared an interesting 
treatise on ‘“‘Why Man of To-day Is Only 50 
Per Cent. Efficient,” which treats the subject 
very exhaustively, and which he will send with- 
out cost to anyone addressing him at 134 West 
65th Street, New York, and mentioning that 
they have read this article in SUNSET. 

Personally, I am enthusiastic on Internal 
Bathing because I have seen what it has done 
in illness as well as in health, and I believe 
that every person who wishes to keep in as 
near a perfect condition as is humanly possible, 
should at least be informed on this subject; he 
will probably learn something about himself 
which he has never known through reading 
the little book to which I refer. 
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: Sugar Wafers 

: fo J These delightful dessert confec- 

; 4 tions nightly have a place in every 
| | . holiday repast. Their fragile goodness and 
: delicate sweetness never fail to please. 
? Their varying flavors comport with 
h any dessert, with ices, fruits or 

a 7 

e, * beverages. 

: \” ten cent tins 

‘: \ N Also in twenty- -five cent tins 

: i 

CHOCOLATE TOKENS—Another dessert con- | il 

it fection, with an outer covering of rich chocolate. 

al 

e NATIONAL BISCUIT 

‘ COM PANY 
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OUR BATHROOM equipment should be selected 


with the same thought as you give to the design 
of the house itself. Sanitary assurance, attractive designs 
and long service are all serious considerations. Every bath- 
room should be beautiful as well as serviceable. No equip- 
ment offers so complete and satisfactory a solution of every 
phase of the bathroom problem as “Standard” plumbing fixtures. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home and for School, Office Buildings, Public Institutions, 
etc., are identified by the Green and Gold Label with the ‘exception of baths bearing the Red and 
Black Label, which, while of the first quality of manufacture, have a slightly thinner enameling, and 
thus meet the requirements of those “as demand “Standard” quality at less expense. All “Standard” | 
fixtures with care will lasta lifetime. And, no fixture is genuine ws/ess tt bears theguarantee label. 









Send for a copy of our beautiful catalog “‘Modern Bathrooms.” It will prove of invalu- 


able assistance in the plan g of your bathroom, kitchen or laundry. Many modelrooms 
are illustrated, costing from $78 to $600. This valuable bookis sent for 6 cents postage. 


standard — Co. —- Dept.51. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


N hville 
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Edition No. 500, Yyy y 4 This Christmas, 


y ad Give HIM a 
@ Gillette 


4 Safety Razor 
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VE your men friends something practical—some- 
thing they will value. 


The GILLETTE makes a splendid Christmas 
present—simple, useful, lasting, sensible. The traveler, the 
motorist, the college man, the young man just reaching the 
shaving age, or the man who shaves at home—all will welcome 
such a gift and enjoy its use every day of the year. 


No matter what walk of life your friends may be in, you can easily 
select a GILLETTE to suit their tastes and requirements. 


The GILLETTE can be had in various styles from $5.00 up to 
$50.00—two of which are shown here. 


THE MATCHLESS GILLETTE BLADES have made the 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR the world’s 4 y 
; 














To your men friends who already use the 
GILLETTE, why not make a gift of blades, a half dozen 
or a dozen packets—6 blades (12 shaving edges), 50 cents 
—nickel plated box of 12 blades (24 
shaving edges), $1.00. 


If your dealer does not carry the GILLETTE 
line send us his name and we'll mail you catalog 


NO STROPPING ~ NO HONING 





standard. These blades are on sale everywhere. 






ORLD OVER. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
| 114 West Second Street Boston, Mass, 4 
“If it’s a Gillette—it’s The Safety Razor.’’ 


Mag. 12 













\ 
> Gillette 
’ Combination 
‘ Set, No.00—Triple 
, Plated Razor, Soap and 
Brush in Cases, 2 Blade 
Boxes, Velvet-lined Morocco Case. 
Price, $6.50. 
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Xmas TABLE 


Washington 
Yattern 












ars 


Sterling Silver Service, The Washington, 
isideal. Itmakes, tod; an ideal Christmas gift. 
This simple, graceful pattern is redolent of 
the spirit of the Colonial period. All the ex- 
pert genius of our craftsmen has been lavished 
on its production. It embraces all the fea- 
tures that characterize the best Sterling Silver. 


wae {R35 x. i‘ 
R:WALLACE 


Silver Plate That Resists Wear 





Besides bearing the Sterling character, 1835 
R. WALLACE Silver Plate has an addi- 
tional plating on the parts exposed to wear, 
thereby increasing the wear resistance 
‘three-fold. The pieces Jast. 

4 Any piece bearing our trade-mark which does 


® not give positive satisfaction in any household 
will be replaced. 





A post card brings our intere xe book ‘‘The Din- 
a 1g Room, Its Decorations and Entertaining,” in- 


luding ‘How to Set the Table,” by Mrs. Rorer. 


LES R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
aids Box 35. Wallingford, Conn. 


STERLING New York Chicago San Francisco London 





‘ae 


[OR the Christinas dinner table, our new 


Laurel 
Pattern 













1855 - 


Silver plate 
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Are youa Mince 
Pie enthusiast? 


Then join the None Such league. 
Thousands of families have found a 
way to get this greatest of all des- 
serts as often as they want it with- “ 
out the work and 
fuss and expense 
that Mince Meat 
making requires. 

They make the 
crust and we make 
the Mince Meat— 























A Mince Meat that has been winning over housewives for 27 years—a Mince Meat 
that few cooks can equal and none can surpass. Consider a bright, airy, sun-lit 
kitchen—a shining example to any kitchen in the land. Consider the perfection 
that 27 years of Mince Meat making must develop—consider the buying power 
of a house that gets its beef in 400 ton lots and apples by the 
train load. 

You must consider these things because they are what make 
# it possible for us to make a Mince Meat so good which you can buy 
f for so little. 

A 10c. package of None Such makes 2 big, wholesome, appe- 
tizing pies. You get it at your grocers in dust-proof, paraffine- | Menreu-Soute 


ined packages. Join the None Such league—get a package ‘ NONE SUCH 
lined } ck ges gue—get a package today INCEMEAT ff 
and try it. a 











Le: 





MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Member of Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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It Is Easy To Cook 


With Electricity ° 


Get this G. E. Twin Disk Hot Plate and banish unnecessary 
bother when cooking. Make your method of cooking more 


convenient, safer and surer. 

With this G. E. Twin Disk Hot Plate you can cook practically 
anything you wish. Simply turn the switch to high, medium 
or low and get just the right degree of heat you want. No heat is 
wasted, since all the heat is concentrated under the cooking utensil. 

This G. E. Twin Disk Hot Plate fills your needs exactly and 
fits your pocketbook too. 

The practical success of this electric stove is mainly due to the 
heating unit “Calorite,” a metal which transforms electricity into 
the most effective heat. Calorite, which is practically indestruc- 
tible, is used only in G. E. heating devices; therefore your G. E. 
Twin Disk Hot Plate or your G. E. Flatiron will give you long 
satisfactory service. 

Get this electric stove from your local dealer or lighting com- 
pany, or write our nearest sales office. 


General Electric Company 


Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in 


PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
ELECTRIC BUILDING NEVADA BANK BUILDING DELTA BUILDING 
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Remington Typewriter 


is the 
Perpetual Pioneer ‘| 
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| 
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The No. 10. and No. 11 Visible Remington Models are the latest 
expressions of Remington leadership. They represent the sum total 
of all typewriter achievement — past and_present. 

They contain every merit that the Remington has always had, 
and every merit that any writing machine has ever had. 

They contain, in addition, new and fundamental improvements 
that no typewriter has ever had; among them the first column |; 
selector, the first built-in tabulator, and the first key-set tabulator. | 
The Model 11 with Wahl Mechanism is also the first Adding and | 
Subtracting Typewriter. These improvements are the latest con- | 
tributions to typewriter progress, and they are Remington | 
contributions—every one. 

} 
| 


nt A ea A ae 





The Remington, the original pioneer in the typewriter field, is the 
present day pioneer in all new developments of the writing machine. 


| e e r 
Remington Typewriter Company | i 
(Incorporated) ' | 

New York and Everywhere | 
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his Is Your Opportunity 


SPOKANE, Wasu., Oct. 5, 1911. 








THIS IS TO CERTIFY, That the Board of Trustees has decided to increase the price of Treasury Stock 
of the Multitype Machine Company to $10.00 per share not later than January, 1912, 


MULWITYPE MACHINE COMPANY, 


FH. | Ldn 4 A 
4 ne aoe secretary By Ye easel Ps r Attintf = President 
° ete secretary P P 





















Not later than > 
\ January, 1912 


10.0 


We, the undersigned, residents of Spokane and stockholders and sub- 
scribers to stock of the Multitype Company, hereby express our conf- 
dence in the Multitype Machine and in-the management of the Company 


]Avams. 4. w. | ADOy, THOS | ANDERSON E. Ww. 

TES, W. L.| ANDERS TZ U 
E | ASHLOCK. JESSE w.| AULD, JOHN K BAIHIV 

3 -R. 8. H. | BASSETT, GEORGE 





BEAGLEY, J. +. 
BETZOLD, EDGAR 


BIRCHARD, DAVID E T 
“ey i) 
BLACK, MRS. B. M.| BROWN, C. F R 
2. ud od 
BROWN, H.C. BRYANT, WM. CULLE 
| CARL: SAR H ay | VR CRANE & CO | CARI 
CHAPMAN, MRS. F. G. | CHRISTENSON EMIL | CHRISTENSON, CHAS. | CoE 


JAS Mm. CLIMENTIDES. NICK | COCHRAN, C. E COLSON, EARL H [CORDER 
COPLAN, MORRIS | CORRIGEUX. T. G.| CORBETT, JAS. | CRAWFORD, R 
[oavis, L.A] DAViS, J. N. | DAGGETT, ER. | DAVIS. ANNA M.| DE LINE, M. W. | T 
DENNY. R.V _ | DEIBERT w. M | DOWNING, J. C.] ORITSAS, SAM DRUM, ROYS E.| DREW. | [ou 8018. 


DUER, MRS. ELIZABE xs [ DUTTON. w. J. | DURBIN, J. F. | OWYER, WM. J. | DWYER, MARGARET F EALY, 


EARL, MRS CHARLOTTE J C s.] LELLING JOSEPH | ERVEY MRS HATTIE E | ERVEY, J R LETEN G LU. | EYRE, MRS. N. 6. | FARRELL. MRS. MARGARET | < 


FAUSEY, L. W. | FENOLER, MRS. ANNIE FITSPATRICK, L. | FISHER. F. M FINCHER, R_N FOGG. | DAL. “[ FREED, CHAS. | FREED. A 
ARS. 


FRALICK, MRS. MARY | FREED, A. J. | FRANZEL, J. "FUEG, OTTO J. | FULLERTON, H. L.| FURLONG, T.C.|G 
GARNER, MISS ETHEL | GERMAIN, A. J [ GOLDSTEIN, IKE | GOODENOUGH, J. C. [ GORDON, JOHN R. 
TO o €.| crue’ | GRUEL. w. F. | GRUEL. HENRY | GRUNWALOT, F. E. | GREEN OEE GROTTICK GEO. | GR 


IRVIN 8. | HAFNER JOHN | HAEGELE, GM [HALSTEAD, RILEY A._| HALLETT, KEITH F. | HANAVAN, C. 8 | HARRY. W J. | H S. “| HARCOURT, CHAS. E 


HEMP, 8 F. | HEMMIP NING. OTTO C. | HILL, GEO. A 


THOS. Th! A HEMP, 8. F. | G, We 
HERMAN, ANDY HERSHEY JOE | HILSONR HILLS, GEO G LOUISA [HOFFMAN i, ERIK HOFFMAN M € it ° 
SONRAD. A. HILLS, GeO_¢. TWILL! se MeO LOTS OB HANAVAN 


HORR, FREDERICK E. | HOWARD, F.C. | HOSS, JE _ | HUGHES, JOHN 8. |. _| HuUC C BUF MM 
JABERG, JOHN A. | JENSEN, VALDEMAR | JEPHCOTT, E FEE NES, RM JONES, AL | JOHNSTON wl JONES. 4H 


JORGENSEN, H. | JOHNSON MAGNUS | | KESINGER, A A LKESINGER, JA | KESINGER, W. A. | KELLY, J T. | KING. Ww Ww. | KING, © S.] KING a) LxiPs, J Ppa. R.T 
KLINE, JOHN "KROHN, LOUIS H. | KRUGER, E. 0. KRUGER, MRS. E. 0. KRUESEL, PAUL | KRUGER, L P.[ LARKIN, L. J. LAMBERT _ GEO. | LIPPERT 
LEDWITH, FRANK | LENANDER, A. E. | LEENDERTSEN, J W | LOACKER, OTTO F. | LOACKER. EMIL | LOACKER, FRANK | LONTZ. WM HT LUKE, 
LUCK, N. E.| MACDONALO. WOBT | MAHLER, L. F. | MACLACHLAN, SAM R.| MADDEN, P.R | MAJER "MRS. FANNY L. | MACOMBER, R. B. 
MAJER, ROBT. E. | MANNING, F. G | MANNING MRS. M Sree F. G. | MATHEWS, WM | MEINHART, GEO. P.| MELY, ARTHUR | 
METCALF, S. H. | METZGER. H.N | MEYER HENRY [ MEYERDREES. MISS A.J. | MILLGARD. MARTIN L.| MILLER, N.A.| MILLANE. D. Ww | T 
MOE, M. L MOSS. “C_B. | MORRIS. MRS SARAH | MORRIS A.W. | MORGAN, C. 0. | MURPHY. THOS. J. | MCCULLOUGH. MISS LISSA [ McDONALD, ALEX. | McHENRY, MISS E 
McINNES. ALN. | M [ McLEAN, COLL | McMULLEN, E. C. | McMAH H. t | MceMAHON. W. A. | McWILLIAMS, JO A. NEI et oN HERMAN 
NELSON, ALBERT EELY, CHA: HAS S._ B. | NICHOLS T wv | NICODEMUS. P. A. | NORWICK, WM. | NOURSE, W o. Ta NORVILLE ALM 
PACKARD, C PAPAS. ANGELO | PARKER, W. C. | PARTENSKY, MRS. C.F. | PARKS. E. S | PARTRIOGE. CARL | 

A. | PEDERSON, C. E. | PETERSON, A] PRATHER, E. | | PROBST. MAS. KITTIE L | QUIRK. RAPE 
REAMER, MORRIS | REED, T. B. | RHOADES, GRANT E. | RHODES. Levi | RICE, G. C.| RICHTER, OR ERICK T : 
ROBERTSON, F. W.| ROSS, N. W. | Ss ROY | ROGERS. E G. [ ROGERS. 0. J. | ROGERS, E R. | ROSS, JOS 





ROY, EARL A.| SAWDEY. FT. | HAS. | SCOTT, J. D. | SCHOMBER, 0. C | SCHUSTER, JOSEPH | SCHWEPPE, | "| SCHNEIDER, WALTER | SEY SEYLER. 
SCHLAGER, F_ | SCHAUWECKER ut Tseuun P. GE HEPPARD. THOS. | SHER ISLE J. | SHRADER, EDWARD | 
SHEARER, WM. R_| SHORT. H.C 0 E. C. | SMITH, PAUL | SMITH T SMITH, SMITH, DAVID K 

SMITH, E. E. | SMART, OTTIS | SNYDER, 0. M.] SNYDER, I Ywul [SPERKA, AC 

STANKEY. W.H. | STALL.A.G. | STEELE. J [ STENSETH, A_| STEWART, W. M. | STURDIVANT, 

STEWART, MRS. W. M.| STOLZ. G. J. | STRUTHERS, T. 8. | SUTTON. J. F. | SWEENEY. EM. SWORDLING. SM. ] TAYLOR, LEE & | THWAITS, C | TRAFTON, W. W. | 
TWITCHELL, C. W.]| TREAGER, E. R.| TORGERSON. C. A. | UPSON, MRS. J. 8 | VARDEN, R. B “VARNEY, L. M. | VENT.H. F. | VEOOER, E. J. V See MRS MI 
VOLLSTEDT, GUSTAVE R. | VINTON. H 8. | WALSH, WM.J.] WALMER, GEO & | WALLACE. 0 | WALORON, AUSTIN | WALTER. W. L.| WATSON, WILLIAM | WATKINS, MARK 
wet cH Cc. ze WEL RS 0 c.o. | WEEKS. MRS ALICE M ee WHITE. WM WHITNEY, Roy | WHITFORD, ALBERT € WILLIAMS BF 


"WILLIAMS, BENJ. | WILKINS. © E. | WICKHAM. J V [wickHam. LEO. | wiLCOx, H_N.| WITHERS. cL | WINSLOW.C.J. | WINTERS, F_W. | WINSLOW. FREO | /WITHAM ei 


WINDSOR. J E | WOOD. J E | WOLVERTON. F W | WRIGHT.C W | WYCKHAM. W  § YAKE.O | YAKE H C | YOUNG, 8 W.| VINGST. J) R.| ZEITLER, © S | ZEVEN. W. J 





Oct. 28, 1911. 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY, That the above names and statement have been carefully checked by us with the 
records and signed lists on file in the office of the Multitype Machine Company and found to be correct. 
(Signed) THE AMERICAN AUDIT CO., 
D, Kina, Treasurer. f 
726 Paulsen Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 








We will gladly furnish addresses of any of the above 441 signers. 
REFERENCE (Commercial Agencies, Address: MULTITYPE MACHINE co. 


( Any bank in Spokane. 925 First Ave., Spokane, Wash. 








In writing to advertisers please mention Sunset 
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TT a widowed mother with children to support, the future looks a 


Policy of The TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY does. It guaran- 
tees a specified income payable every month for life. It cannot be diverted 
from the purpose for which it was taken out. It cannot be lost by the inex- 
perience or misconduct of others, nor diminished by taxes or attorney’s fees. 


The policy will not lapse if you become unable to pay the premiums in 
consequence of total and permanent disability from accident or disease. 


now and then a little cake and cream. It is worth looking into, even though 

















The Bread and Butter Question 


little brighter, if there comes to her each month, as the result of 
her husband’s foresight, a monthly income. 


That is just what the Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly Income 
The TRAVELERS acts asa Trustee without charge and assumes all risks. 


This policy yields the wife and children a bread and butter income and 


you already carry some insurance. Send coupon for particulars. 





The Travelers Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Please send me particulars regarding the Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly Income Policy 


Name 





SUNSET Date of Birth Address 








walt 
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St. Regis, Everbearing 





The Raspberry forthe Millionandthe 
“There's MillionsInIt.” 


Millionaire. 










Regis produces contin 
‘Seas to October—heavy cr 
luscious, sugary berries of bri 





Big profits growing St. Regis for 
Grows successfu illy in any soil—endures 
without heat, drought and severest 


Grow 
Chestnuts 
Like This 
For vere 


al gr 7 riz 
boughs; pe in trunk; s 
These qualities comt 


yined and developed 
degree that closely borders 
yn, in the new 


by science to a 


periecth 


SOBER PARAGON 
Mammoth, Sweet Chestnut 


Crop, Fall of 1910, brought $48,000, or- 
1a y 8 years old. 
only large sweet chestnut in the 










s the second year. The nuts average 
2 ir che es in diam eter. 
i ates Pon nologist, G. B. Brackett, 


ize, t ine appearance 


stimony ‘from growers, commission 


merchants, Forestry Experts, etc., given in 


our free booklet. 


We own exclusive 








cold. pene alle free. 


| GLEN BROTHERS, Glenwood Nursery (Est’d 1886), 1812 Main St., Rochester, NY, 











Rasket of 
Mantura Pecans 


Hardy Acclimated Pecan 
Trees for Planting in 
Northern States 


Here are Pecan Trees which will thrive 
in Northern States—producing as prolific- 
ally and as profitably as any Southern 
Pecans. 

Pecan Orchards pay far bigger profits 
per acre than wheat or corn. 

A shade-tree of wondrous beauty, long 
the pride of the South, may now adorn 
any Northern landscape. 

We have five varieties of hardy_trees 
best suited for Northern planting. These 
have withstood temperature far below 

” 
zero,—never been known to “‘winter-kill. 
Successful in almost any soil, Reach 
maturity in 5 to 7 years. 

Catalogue free. 




























NO MAN —_ FORESEE THE FUTURE, BUT EVERY MAN CAN PROVIDE AGAINST ITS POSSIBILITIES 


FIVE GOOD THINGS 


A CASH INCOME if you are disabled by accident. 

A CASH INCOME if you are disabled by sickness. 

A CASH INCOME if you become totally and permanently 
disabled. 

A CASH INCOME for yourself in old age. 

for your family in case of your death. 

ALL COVERED BY ONE POLICY 

ACCIDENT 

ISSUED SEPARATELY 





OUR NEAREST 
FOR PARTICULARS 


AGENT 


THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Life Department 
Re pre sented by 
KILGARIF 


Shreve Building 


San FRANcISCO, CALIF 


J. N. RUSSELL, 


Manager Home Office General Agency 


Los ANGELES, CALIF¢ 


& BEAVER, INc., ( 


A CASH INCOME 


OR, IF DESIRED, 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Represented by 
»eneral Agents 


ORNIA 


Jr. 





IRNIA 


Accident and Health Department 


F. A. STEARNS, Manager 
Shreve Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


THE McCUISTION COMPANY, ( 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Se aaa 


AND HEALTH POLICIES 


xeneral Agents 
Story Building 
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This is the tobacco, 


that put the pipe ~~ 
on the map 


Our friend the pipe never did have a fair show 
till Prince Albert came on deck. But now— 
doesn’t it seem as if everybody is smoking one? 
Indoors and out, office and street, home and 
club, you see MAN with his tidy red tin of 
P. A. and a trusty pipe. 

Prince Albert has done more to make the pipe 
popular than all other tobacco since smoking was 
invented. It has wiped out the old grouches, 
given a fresh, new deal all around. 


Men who never could smoke a pipe are enjoy- 
ing P. A. without limit. “They find it fragrant, 
mellow, altogether satisfying. It holds its fire 
close without ever being soggy or slow. It 
burns long and leaves nothing but a pleasant 
memory and dust-fine ashes. 


It can’t bite tongues 





For the man who loves a pipe here is the 
dandiest Xmas Gift ever! 


A pound of his favorite tobacco—Prince Albert 
“the joysmoke”—ina beautifulcrystal glass Humidor. 
The glass knob on the lid is hollow and contains a 
sponge to be moistened that keeps the tobacco fresh 
and fragranttillallissmoked, The Humidor 

can be filled again,used forever,soit isa gift 

he will always have. Order this Humidor 

now from any tobacco or cigar store. 











Prince Albert is prepared by an exclusive, 
patented process that takes out the bite and 
leaves the tobacco unusually rich,fragrant 
and mellow. Avoid substitutes. All 
tobacco shops sell P. A. in loc tins, 5c 
cloth bags, half-pound and pound tin 
humidors and the handsome crystal 
glass humidor mentioned above. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO 
CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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minute 





No 
Three OClock 
Fatigue 


makes the 
LightTouch 


Onarc 


7. of 8 Feffciency 


HE light touch of the 
: ies makes good work 

just a little easier for the 
of 
working day, than is possible 
with any other machine. This 
means much more work in the 











operator every minute her 


whole day and no three o’clock 


fatigue. Hence, more business, 
more profit. 

Write us for new booklet 
“The Courage to Scrap.” Also, if 
we haven’t a representative near 
enough to show you the Monarch 
and you know of a good sales- 
man, sendushisnameandaddress. 
THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER 

COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter 

Building, 300 Broadway, New York. 
Canadian Offices: Toronto, Montreal, 

Branches and dealersin all countries. 
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“Your 25th Anniversary 


will find your wedding silver 
just as bright and fresh as new, 
if it has been | cleaned, polished 
and preserved with 


ELECTR 


Silver Polish 0 
S| 


ILICON 


the economical, harmless and easily applied 
Silver Polish. Its constant use for three suc- 
cessive generations proves its value. Equally 
effective for all fine metals. Send address for 


¥ FREE SAMPLE 

T, 15e, in stamps for full sized box, post-paid. 

The "Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, Siow Verk. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 



















Cait —JI/C 























1O¢ 
SAVED 


$25- 


in One” really does, 
Edward E. Coleman, 622 
East Washington Lane, German- 

town, Philadelphia, Pa.,says: My 

wife informed me that I would have to 

buy her anewsewing machine, as the one 

we have has been in use for over twenty- 

five years and was completely worn out 

and would not stitch any more. I wiped 

out the delicate parts carefully and applied 

“3in One” oil. My wife tellsmenow 

that the machine works like a new 

pne. I take pleasure in recommending 

“3 in One” oil to everybody, as I feel that 

Zone ten-cent bottle saved me about 
2 twenty-five dollars, 

Why don’t youtry ‘3 in One” on your 

* sewing machine? FREE trial bottle sent 

onrequest. Also interesting book. Write 

todayto 


THREE IN ONE OIL COMPANY 
33 Broadway, New 
York City 
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Whittemore 


Shoe Polishes 


Finest in Quality. Largest in Variety. 


They meet every requirement for cleaning and polishing shoes of 
au kinds and colors, 


WHITTEMORE BR 
it BOSTON. MASS 








“GILT EDGE.” The only, ladies’ shoe dressing that positively 
contains Oil. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and children’s boots 
and shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. ‘FRENCH GLOSS,” 10c. 

“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take pride in having 
their shoes look Al. Restores color and lustre to all black shoes. 
Polish with a brush or cloth, 25c. “‘BABY ELITE” size, 10c. 

“DANDY” combination for cleaning and polishing all kinds of 
russet or tan shoes, 25e. ‘“‘STAR”’ size, 10c. 


If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us his address 
and the price in stamps for a full size package. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 


20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
Polishes in the World 



























Galena - Signal Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA COA 


CH, 
ENGINE and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 


VALVE and SIGNAL OILS. 

GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for from 
one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which fs an organi- 
zation of skilled railway mechanics of wide and varied 


experience. Services of experts furnished free of charge 


to patrons interested in the economical use of oils. 


Chas. Miller, President 





The Bekins Way Is Best 


We move youanywhere-from your old home to the 
new-from ocean to ocean. Any place. Pack, Ship 
and Move. Save you Money, Time and Worry. 
Let us tell you more 
250 Broadway, Los Angeles, California 
1070 Broadway, Oakland, California 


fF " 13th and Mission 
BEKI NS : San Francisco, Cal. 
VAN» STORAGE, 
S“ HOUSEHOLD GOODS 












From a 
Trunk- 
fultoa 
Train- 
load 








CONFIDENCE 


Doubt never raised a man’s salary— 
confidence makes many fortunes. 


The purpose of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools is to give a man confidence 
in himself by training him in the line of 
work he prefers. 

1. C. S. Training is today one of the 
greatest recommendations that a 
young man can have. EMP ERS 
VALUE IT BECAUSE IT IS REAL. 

This is a fact proved by hundreds of 
I. C. S. students holding important positions. 
Over 400 I. C. S. students voluntarily re- 
port each month an increase in salary as a 
direct result of I. C. S. training. 

With this truth before you, is it not worth 
your while to inquire just how the I. C. S. 
can help YOU? 

To do this it is only necessary to mark 
and mail the coupon. 

In return, the I. C. S. will show you 
how to accomplish what you desire. 
{INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 1 
Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 


| Explain, without further obligation on my part, how| 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X. 


Civil Service ioaa 








Automobile Running 
Mine Superintendent 
Mine Foreman 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting 


Architect Freneh 
Chemist German 
Languages Italian 











Conerete Construction 
Civil Engineer 
Textile Manufacturing 
Stationary Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Architectural Dra‘.sman 
Electrical En ~ineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 





Commercial English 
Building Contractor 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Advertising Man 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 
Poultry Farming 


| 








Name ——————_- - 
Present Occupation — 


Street and No. 
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Transcontinental Pleasure Tour 


$ HE TRAIL TO SUNSET,” the picturesque 
I automobile route recently mapped by A. L. 
Westgard, the well-known autoist and path- 
finder, is now being traversed by an organized party 
of tourists under the direction of an eastern tour- 
ing company. Westgard is leading the way with 
his wife in one of the six large Garford touring cars 
selected for the trip. The route is one which takes 
in many points of interest from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The start was made from New York and 
the destination is Los Angeles. 

This tour is organized on commercial lines and is 
run to schedule. The party is taking the long jaunt 
of 4,200 milesin a leisurel ly manner, not attempting 

] 


to make any speed record as sixty days are allotted 
for the journey. 
The route passed over by the autoists is 


through Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Chi- 
cago, Omaha, Cheyenne, Ogden, Tonopah, Gold- 
field, Mojave, to Los Angeles. 


So far little inconvenience has been encountered 
by the party as the tour has been arranged to cover 
a period when there is practically no rainfall. The 
roads have been found to be in fairly good condition. 

Twenty-one tourists are making the tour and six 
new Garford cars are used in addition to a one-ton 
Garford truck, specially designed to carry the hand 
baggage and select commissary supplies. The Ray- 
mond-Whitcomb Company which conducts the tours 
through the White Mountains of Vermont arranged 
for the tour and selected the Garford cars according 
to their own representative, because *‘We have tried 
these cars out and find them the most reliable and 
comfortable car that can be selected for the partic- 
ular sort of touring for which their services are 
required. 

The tourists’ baggage, aside from hand baggage, 
is forwarded and is available once a week at the 
Sunday stops. The parties taking the tour have all 
hotel, traveling and other expenses defrayed, as the 


idea of the trip is to make it as comfortable and 
enjoyable as possible. The tour is not designed for 
non-owners exclusively, but for all auto enthusiasts. 
To take the trip entails a considerable amount of wear 
and tear on the cars and it is believed many owners 
would hesitate to take their own cars over the trail, 
whereas they would be glad to see the country if the 
proper means of travel was provided. 

The drivers of the cars are men who have had 
experience under the Raymond-Whitcomb Company 
in the Eastern tourist tours. It is expected tours in 
the West will be conducted shin the same people. 


Records Smashed 

Santa Monica, California, was the scene recently 
of a most successful road race meeting. Records in 
the several events were eclipsed and times set which 
show the excellence of the machines competing and 
the cleverness of the drivers. The races were well 
attended and the interest maintained throughout. 
The National car driven by Herrick took the free- 
for-all while the same make car driven by Merz 
came first in the heavy car race. Keen driving a 
Marmon won the medium car race, while the Buick, 
driven by L. Nikrent, was first in the light car race. 
The results: 

FREE-FOR-ALL, 202 MILES 

National (Herrick), 2h., 42m., 24.60s. 

Marmon (Patschke), ay 45m., 42.738. 

Marmon (Dawson), 2h., 47m., 
(Winner averaged 74.93 miles 
world’s record.) 





wn H 


per hour, a 


HEAVY CAR RACE, 
1. National (Merz), 2h., 


151.5 MILES 
2m., 38.458. 


2. Pope-Hartford (Dingley), 2h., 3m., 26.35s. 
3. Stutz (Lewis), 2h., 5m., 56.96s. 
4. National “go” (Herrick), 2h., 6m. 


(Winner averaged 74 4-10 miles per hour, a 
world’s record.) 








A. L. Westgard’s pathfinder in southern California 
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It gives you FACTS about the ACTUAL 
CONDITIONS in a GOING automobile manu- 
facturing concern—one of the VERY FEW automo- 
bile factories in actual operation—in which you can 


make an investment. 


They are un-mindful who do not see the tre- 
mendous future for the automobile manufactur- 
ing business. 

They are the easily satisfied who will always 
remain time servers—and wage earners—them- 
selves not capable of THINKING and ACTING 
in their own interest. 

For the automobile business is in its infancy— 
NEW USES are constantly being made of the 
automobile—and careful statisticians estimate 
that for FARM ALONE the demand for auto- 
mobiles for 1912 will exceed the supply by 
100,000. 


What we have 


We are a going automobile manufacturing 
concern. 

We own our own plant, seven acres of land 
and a group of modernly equipped factory 
buildings containing five acres of floor space in 
New Albany, Indiana. 

We have a completely modern machinery 
equipment with every labor saving device that 
money can buy all driven by electrical power 
and capable of manufacturing each day two 
finished automobiles. 

We have an expertly trained and capable 
factory organization AT WORK. 

We have the following departments in daily 
operation: 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT ALUMINUM, BRASS, 
PATTERN SHOP AND BRONZE FOUNDRY 
TOOL ROOM IRON FOUNDRY 
MACHINE SHOP STOCK ROOM 
ASSEMBLY DEPARTMENT TESTING DEPARTMENT 


We will manufacture a complete line of run- 
a-bouts, roadsters, touring cars, coupes, lim- 
ousines, light delivery wagons and trucks at 
prices ranging from $750 to $3,000. 

We have established agencies in various sec- 
tions of the country to sell the JONZ PROD- 
UCTS. 

Our authorized capital stock is $1,000,000.00; 
all common stock and all entitled to equal and 
unlimited participation in the profits of the 
company. 

More than goo people have subscribed for over 
$350,000 worth of stock in our company to date, 
with which we have purchased our plant and 
machinery equipment. 


What we need now 


To operate our factory to its present capacity 
we need additional working capital. 

We are now offering a limited number of 
shares of stock for sale. 

$150,000 more money in the treasury will en- 
able us to turn out two cars a day. 

This is an investment opportunity that seldom 
occurs. 

It will not remain open long to you. 


Send for our Booklet 


Our whole proposition is thoroughly discussed 
in our booklet. 

Every fact a prospective investor would and 
should know will be found therein— 

Fill out the coupon attached and send to us 
today— 

We will forward our booklet promptly by mail. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE MFG. CO. 


120 Vincessess St. 


New Albany, Ind. 





AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE MFG. CO., 


MN Mg ii ss org bokeh 





COUPON Sunset Magazine 
120 VINCESSESS ST., NEW ALBANY, IND. 
Please send me your booklet, ‘‘A Profitable Partnership For You.” 
ee 
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MEDIUM CAR RACE, 
t. Marmon (Keen), 2h., 
2, Marmon (J. Nikrent 
Mercer (Hanshue), 





LIGHT CAR 
tr. Buick (L. Ni 
2. Ford (Charles), th., 
3. E-M-F (Seibel), th., 55m., 50.20s. 





Would Bond County for Better Roads 

It is proposed to build roads in San Mateo 
county, the county which bounds San Francisco 
county on the south, which will cost several million 
dollars. The supervisors and county boosters have 
come to the conclusion that the traffic over the high- 
ways will warrant wider roads, made of better mate- 
rial and easier grades. The roads at present in this 
county many of them are among the best in the 
state, but the motoring as well as teaming is prob- 
ably heavier through this county than in any other 
with the exception of San Francisco. 

The San Francisco road boosters are back of the 
San Mateoites in their campaign for good roads and 
a united effort is being made to secure the main 
route of the state highway down the peninsula of 
San Francisco. 

Of the new roads proposed for San Mateo it is 
likely the main road following the bay along the 
route of the present county road will be bitumenized. 
The roads contemplated will all be at least 25 feet 
wide. In the mountains the roads will probably be 
macadamized but before extensive reconstruction is 
attempted it has been decided to resurvey for better 
grades over the divide which separates the bay shore 
portion of the county from the country lying along 
the shore of the Pacific. The drives through these 
mountains are considered among the most beautiful 
in the state. The scenery is inspiring, while the 
character of the country is that of well-kept farms 
and country residences on the lower slopes and red- 
wood forests near the summit and beyond. 

The new work on the roads in San Mateo con- 
templates four main roads. One will follow the 
Pacific shore from San Francisco to Santa Cruz, 
while another will follow the bay shore-line to the 
Santa Clara county bounds, where the road will con- 
tinue to San Jose. Two cross-roads are considered, 
connecting San Mateo and Half Moon Bay and 
Redwood City and Pescadero. 





Los Angeles a Center 
The automobile trade in Los Angeles is rapidly 
assuming even greater proportions. The country 
about the city offers so many possible jaunts for the 
pleasure-seeker, and the ease of reaching the city 
from the suburbs via the county roads has suggested 
the practicability of the motor to many others. 


Sale of the State Highway Bonds 

The first $400,000 of the $18,000,000 of state 
highway bonds were sold recently by State Treasurer 
FE. D. Roberts. The sales were as follows: 

First three parcels, $150,000, to N. W. Halsey 
& Co., at par, accrued interest and $1 premium. ; 

The fourth parcel, of $50,000, to the Anglo, 
London and Paris National Bank of San Francisco, 
for par and accrued interest. 

The fifth parcel, of $100,000, to the Anglo, London 
and Paris National Bank of San Francisco, for par 
and accrued interest. 

The sixth parcel, of $100,000, to the State Board of 
Control for school purposes, at par and accrued 
interest. 
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On the trail to Sunset 


Commissioners Inspect Routes 


The California State Highway Commissioners have 
been on the jump during the last thirty days, inspect- 
ing many of the proposed routes before the rains of 
the winter set in. They have spent the majority of 
the time in the northern end of the state close tothe 
Oregon border and on the roads of both sides of the 
Sacramento river. In both the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valleys the question asto which side of 
the big rivers the main valley highway shall run has 
caused any amount of discussion. It will require 
considerable investigation to get all sides of the case 
in hand. 


New Road in Boundary Country 


A committee of three has been appointed by the 
Yuma Commercial Club to locate a road through 
the United States from Yuma to El Centro. The 
expenses of the trip and the preliminary work will be 
borne by the club. It is proposed to run a road 
from Yuma through the Reclamation project, fol- 
lowing a parallel line to the Southern Pacific railroad 
as far as Mammoth, and then crossing the No. 5 
country to Brawley, thence to El Centro and a con- 
nection with the San Diego road. 

This road was suggested as far more desirable 
than the present outlined road through Mexico, 
where tourists will always be subject to exasperating 
delays over baggage and where it will be impossible 
until that section is brought under irrigation for 
the roads to be more than passable. On the All- 
American route much of the road is gravel, and even 
now is superior to the Mexican route. 
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. HENDRIE RUBBER CO. 










. Corner Golden Gate Avenue and Hyde Street, San Francisco 

- - - - - 1227 South Olive Street, Los Angeles 
: - - - - 1425 Broadway, Seattle, Wash. 

- - - - - - 344 Burnside, Portland, Oregon 
- - . 417 First Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 

- - : - - 1238 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 

: - - - 210 S. W. Temple St., Salt Lake City 
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3,825 Vehicles Pass in Forty-Eight Hours 

This enormous traffic was actually checked on the 
main highway between the city and county of San 
Francisco and San Mateo, her nearest county neigh- 
Watchers stationed on the road counted 1,62: 


© 
automobiles and 2,200 other vehicles. This travel 


bor. 
is over a macadamized road which follows the shore- 
line of San Francisco Bay and leads through San 
Mateo county on to San Jose, the county-seat of 
Santa Clara county. 


Tulare Autoists Active 
The Tulare Auto Club has appointed a committee 
of three to work in conjunction with the Board of 
Trade on the state highway matter. The committee 
is composed of F. T. Billing, S$. O. Walker and Oscar 
Parlier. This committee will work for a direct 
route through the valley. 


San Diego as a Terminus 


The Southern California Highway Commission 


seems to favor two routes for the highway in the 
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“Tt is your all-the-year-round climate which makes 
the West so attractive and the possibilities of the 
automobile so great. I look to the time when the 
number of cars sent out to the Pacific Coast for 
winter touring as well as summer jaunts will offset 
the exodus which now takes place Europeward.”’ 

The good roads movement in all of the Western 
states was the subject for many compliments. He 
was surprised to learn that in addition to the 
$18,000,000 which the state of California had voted 
for the improvement of the roads, all of the counties 
contemplated improvements of extensive nature. 


San Francisco-Los Angeles Run 

The first automobile endurance run between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and return came to an 
end when the cars checked in at San Francisco, the 
end of their eight-day journey, six of which were 
spent upon the road. Not one of the seven cars that 
took part in the contest returned with a perfect score, 
and every one of the contestants declared that it was 
the most severe endurance event that he had ever 
entered. The first car to reach First and Broadway, 
in Oakland, was the American 














“Fifty,” driven by Stanley 
Gawne. Following him came 


the little Flanders “Twenty,” 
driven by Stanley Jonas, and 
then the Warren, which was 
driven by W. W. Sargent, who 
relieved Columbus Hobson at 
Fresno. The Cartercar, driven 
by Ralph Collins, and the sec- 
ond Flanders “Twenty” were 
next. The two machines that 
failed to make the final control 
on time were the second 
American “Fifty” and the S. 
G. V. 

President W. E. Rulon of the 
Good Roads Club, under the 
management of which the run 
was held, said that the roads 
were in wretched shape, both 
down the coast and up the 
valleys. Practically all the 
penalties that will be inflicted 
were due to this condition of 





Point Loma boulevard near San Diego 


southern end of the state. It is proposed to have an 
inland route from Bakersfield through Kern county 
to San Bernardino, thence to Redlands and River- 
side, and then to Temecula and Escondido to San 
Diego. The coast route will be one from Monterey 
county down the coast, keeping as close to the shore- 
line as practical, with San Diego as the southern 
terminus. The roads about the city of San Diego 
are today the delight of autoists. Some of the 
boulevards are said to be the peer of any in the 
country. 


California Will Lead 

“California will soon lead all others, and the pro- 
portion of automobiles sold in the other western 
states will be such as to astonish the manufacturing 
world not thoroughly acquainted with conditions.” 
This was the opinion of one of the best known auto- 
mobile manufacturers in the United States. The 
authority—he is president of one of the leading car- 
making concerns—made a tour of the most delight- 
ful stretches of the California roads and stopped at 
many points in the other states. 


the roads, and reflect little dis- 
credit upon the cars. The latter, 
because of the fast schedule 
that was set for them, were not able to pick their 
course any too nicely, and their pounding over the 
rough places brought the natural consequences. 
It was a great endurance test, and the cars are 
entitled to all praise for doing as well as they did. 


Road Department for Los Angeles County 

Following a suggestion outlined in the report 
made by the grand jury recently, the county super- 
visors of Los Angeles will in the near future organize 
a road department and place it in charge of a man 
who will combine the elements of engineering skill, 
expert knowledge of road-building and executive 
ability. 


New Road to Yosemite Proposed 

The matter of a stage line from Madera to Yo- 
semite valley was brought up for discussion by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Madera recently, and it 
was suggested that the State Highway Commission, 
in whose hands $18,000,000 have been placed to 
build good roads in California, be asked to consider 
the matter. 
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Regular 


Cash 
Dividend 


every 3 
months 


17 


Per Annum 


Payable 44% Quarterly 








» Builders. 


aso) peaan 21637 


This is one of the substantial investment and build- 
ing institutions of Southern California. Operates on 
a co-operative basis but is not a Building and Loan 
Association, Started February, 1908, and on July 31, 
1911, had resources of more than one million dollars. 


If you had had $1,000 invested in ‘“HOME- 
BUILDERS” shares the past three and a half years 
you would have received $526.13 in cash dividends 
during that time. These dividends are distributed 
every three months. The 15th quarterly dividend 
will be declared October 3ist. 


Had you owned these 1,000 shares of stock the 
past three and a half years you would not only 
lave received more than 5U per cent of their cost in 
dividends, but, the shares would have a market 
value today of $2.400, because shares are now worth 
32. 10 each and will advance again on November Ist. 

“HOME BUILDERS” does not speculate. It 
does not pay out all its profits in dividends. It has 
accumulated a surplus tund of nearly a third of a 
million dollars to strengthen your investment and 
assure future prosperity. Just as a good bank does, 


Shares will sell at $2.45 during December, 
price will advance again January Ist 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


“Gone Builders General Agcy. 
Ground Floor Mason Opera House Bldg. 
129 SOUTH BROADWAY 


Los Angeles California 
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Next 
time try the 
effects of the } 
flexibility of the Pe; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic | ¢ 
Flexible Handle \ 
Tooth Brush. It 
fits every curve and 
hollow of the gums, so as to 
prevent that irritating friction 
which makes them swell, bleed 
and become sore. The tufts of the 


Flexible 


Flexible Tooth Brush 


as with every other Pro- phy- -lac-tic, are so 
peculiarly shape dastoreach all the cre vices 
in and between ¢ very to oth. clean = 
them thoroug hly. A clean ta 
never decays 

Packed in an individual yellow box, 
which protectsage ee handling. Ri gid 
handle if you pre 

Every Pro-phy- faa ‘tic fully guaran- 
teed. We replace if onageatins 
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* FLORENCE MFG CO. 


























PATENTED 
OCT2L 1884 
AUG 8 1099 











40c. 
Our interesting booklet, ‘‘ Do you 
Clean or Brush your Teeth,’’ is Sole 
yours for the asking; send for it, By 
makers of 
FLORENCE MFG. CO. ° Pra-phy- 
aC-f1C 


172 Pine St., Florence, 
ass. 


AUTO ANSWERS 


FREE FOR EXAMINATION 


Are you interested in automobiles? If so, 
let us send you on seven days’ free trial— 
without deposit—this big, new 512 page 
illustrated manual, entitled 

“AUDELS ANSWERS ON AUTOMOBILES.” 
It is impossible to get the greatest efficiency 
out of a car until you know every point in 
running, caring for and adjusting the machine. 
In this new book just the problems you are 
up against are solved in a way that you can 
easily understand, and so that you can 
immediately turn to your car and apply the 
knowledge. 

We don’t want you to take our word, or 
anyone else’s for it. We are willing to send 











Kilda 
AUDELS 


RUNNING you the book without de posit. Use it seven 
AND | days in connection with your car. Then 
REPAIR send back the book or remit $1.50. Could 


anything be fairer? 

- Cut out and fill in your name and address 
plainly at the bottom, place it in an envelope 
and mail. Your copy of 


NEW-YORK 
“AUDELS ANSWERS ON AUTOMOBILES.” 


e 
Price, $1.50 will reach you by return post, prepaid. 


Theo. Audel & Co.,63 Fifth Ave., New York 

Kindly mail me copy of Audels Answers on Automobiles, 
and, if found satisfactory, I will immediately remit you $1.50, or 
return the book to you. 


CPIBAION ccncnacccsccedeccccusasnsshe sucermaanceeswens eae 


PDR ENB ia ava is oie Rare sicsiAerenan eikeieweniaiewee Dec. Sunset 
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Boston. 











‘And Ointment 
Grew thisHair 


A. T. Lewis, 
of Cuticura 
Potter Drug 


sole props., 133 Columbus Ave., 
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SUFFERERS FROM 


ASTHMA 


and any and all diseases 


of the air passages who want C 
proof that you can be U # E D 


without taking medicine internally should use 
California’s greatest discovery (healing medi- 
cated vapor.)Condor Inhaling Pastilles 
Do not neglect pain in the 
chest or between the shoulder 
blades, raising matter, constant 
spitting, lingering colds, 
hoarseness, chronic cough, 
tickling in throat, loss of 
taste and smell, flushed 
‘\, cheeks, night sweats, 
chills, fever, hemorrhage, 
hay fever, stuffed nose, 
foul breath, head noises, 
deafness, sneezing, short- 
ness of breath, sense of 
oppression, choking, gasping, wheezing, fail- 
ing strength, weakness, loss of weight, etc, etc. 
Drawn through mouth or nose, this powerful 
gzxerm-destroying, healing curative Inhalant 
reaches every part of the nasal passages, bron- 
chial tubes and lungs—exactly where affected 
and does its work of clearing up the air pas- 
sages quickly. You have never used anything 
like it. Satisfactory trial will cost you nothing. 
We refer you to any bank or firm in the city. 


Write for Trial, Ulustrated 
Ee and How to Get Well 








ex 


“ \ 
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Without Taking Medicine. 
All sent free and postpald. 


CONDOR MED. CO., Dep. 20n Los Angeles, Cal. 
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EGURITY 
AVINGS BANK 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank in the Southwest 








Resources . . . . . = $32,500,000.00 
. $ 2,000,000.00 
More than 65,000 Open Accounts 


Capital and Reserve. 


4% paid on Term Deposits 
3% on Special (Ordinary) Accounts 
Largest and Best Equipped Safe Deposit 
and Storage Department in the West. 
































Maintains a Free In- 
formation Bureau for 
the benefit of patrons 3] 

Wes 
and the general public. a3 

“addy 
Our Magazine, THE SAVINGS wedua 
DEPOSIT )R, will be sent regular- Ria 
ly, £ e of charge, to all who ask ada ad 
to be placed on the mailing list. a Ha 
hE 
Security Bldg., Spring i ips 
and Fifth Sts. 
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SMITH: 


Accurate, Dependable, 
Safe. Made with Two 
Positive Cylinder Locks 













38 DA 
Perfected 
Price, $14.00 


Send for “The Revolver,” 


an invaluable book. 


ve 18 Stockbridge St. 
Smith & Wesson, Inc., "Ss, sieskbriass St: 
Pacific Coast Branch: 
Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 

















S é Step upon the threshold of San Diego’s greatness DIVIDENDS 
ait Ie 0 and grow great with San Diego PAID TO 
STOCKHOLDERS 
IN 1910 












Construction ey eavmenrs 
Company Price of Stock Now $1.50 


OUR ee tS MAGAZINE TELLS IN DETAIL THE STORY OF THIS + aie AND 
THRIFTY CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT COMPANY. WRITE FOR 


**One for og S. E. Corner Second and D Streets (Union snl 
and all for one’’ SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


93% 


Ist quarter, 1911, 
paid April Ist, 3% 
2nd paren, 1911, 
paid July Ist . 3% 
3d quarter, 1911, 
paid Oct. Ist, 3% 
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Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme 


Court, it has been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


CHARTREUSE 


(Liqueur Péres Chartreux) 


both being identically the same article, under a combination label 
representing the old and the new labels, and in the old style of 
bottle bearing the Monks’ insignia, as shown in this advertisement. 

According to the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, handed 
down by Mr. Justice Hughes on May 2gth last, no one but the 
Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) is entitled to use the word 
CHARTREUSE as the name or designation of a Liqueur, so their 
victory in the suit against the Cusinier Company, representing M. 
Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed by the French Courts, 














Solo 



















and his successors, the Compagnie 
treuse, is complete. 
The Carthusian Monks (Péres 
manufacture of the genuine 
with it. 
at Tarragona, Spain. 














At first-class Wine Merchants, Gr 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for the United States. 


ocers, 


Fermiere 


Chartreux), and they 
have the formula or recipe of the secret process employed in the 
Chartreuse, and have 
There is no genuine Chartreuse save that made by them 


Hotels, Cafés. 





de la Grande Char- 
alone, 


never parted 
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3 lbs. at 3% months. On 
Eskay’s 
Food 


she gained as high as 15 
ounces in a week. 
Ten Feedings Free, 
and book, “How 
to Care for the 
Baby,” mailed on 
request. 


SMITH, KLINE & 
FRENCH CO. 
472 Arch Street 

Philadelphia 
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AFTER trying many foods, |f 

‘this little daughter of 

druggist Lawrence Edwards, Phi Reutiss.contatnn coteotle. asian 
Lancaster, Pa., weighed but |B} "°°" "co's ve Now your. funds 
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Deposit Your Funds 
with a Big Substantial Bank 


safely earn 


Uncle Sam is a trusty messenger. No 
matter where you live, he will deliver 
your deposit safely and promptly to 
\\the strong vaults of this bank—an 
\\ \institution that is recognized as one 
of the most conservative in the 


United States. 
ees" \Our booklet “Banking By Mail” 


tells you about our methods and \ 
explains the essentials of safely 
investing your funds where they 
will earn interest. It is sent 
without expense or obligation. 


ee Write for booklet — 


Washington Trust and Savings Bank 


SaiTIE | 17 wu cious WASH. 


2 | 




















The Capital Stock of this Bank is owned by the StocKholders of The 
exter Horton Nationa! Bank of Seattie 



























A MERRY CHRISTMAS FOR THAT BOY OF YOURS! 


BOYS MAGREINE| THE Boys’ 
MAGAZINE 


Edited by Walter Cam. 


The finest magazine in the world for 
boys. Each issue is filled with clean, 
fascinating stories and _ instructive 
articles, all of intense interest to every 





DECEMBER Lot 


ay aa : live boy. Also, each issue contains 
, M : 
EDITED BY WALTER CAMP departments devoted to the Boy | 
be Scouts of America, Electricity, 








Mechanics, Athletics, Photography, Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. 


new handsome cover in colors each month. Beautifully illus- 


trated throughout. 
SPECIAL OFFER 

For only $1.00 we will send you THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE for 
a whole year and a copy of the most useful book you ever read, 

“Fifty Ways for Boys to 
Earn Money, * and this Elec- 
tric Engine. This is a perfect 
little engine, three times size 
of illustration, with speed 
control and reversing lever. 
Runs 1,000 revolutions a min- 
ute on one dry battery. 
Safe; easy to operate. A mar- 
vel of mechanical and scien- 
tific ingenuity. 

If you wish we'll send the 
magazine, book and engine so 
that they will arrive Christ- 
mas day. If not so instructed we will forward at once. 


Satisfaction—or Money Refunded. 
Address, THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 617 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 
(THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all news stands at 10c a copy.) 











Hunr Jas. C. Hanustep 


McNAUGHER 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


ENGINEERS 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS 
AND CONSULTATION 


Rosert W. 
D. W. 


Jno. J. CONE 


West Street Building.................. NEW YORK 
DL NOOK: SEOURG) 6 5. ais bia sc sos baceeud LONDON 
SAE MO. BUOOKETY. .... «ssc ccc os o-s.01e's 6 eacce CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building Beate eee ae PITTSBURG 
418 Montgomery Street .......... SAN FRANCISCO 
Syndicate Trust Building...............8T. LOUIS 
Canadian Express Building. . MONTREAL 
Ave. San Francisco No. 20 ............. MEXICO CITY 
309 White Building.................SEATTLE, WASH. 
Traders Bank Building............... TORONTO, CAN. 


Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, 
Locomotives, Pipes, etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and other Structures 


CEMENT TESTING AND INSPECTION 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories 
In Connection With Each Office 


Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes 
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AUTOMOBILISTS 


With the approach of colder 
weather you are peculiarly 
liable to chill. This you can 
avoid by wearing a Jaeger Auto- 
mobile Coat of pure Camel-Hair. 
You will make protection doubly 
assured by wearing also the 
famous Jaeger Underwear. 


Particulars and Samples 
on request. 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 


New York: 306 5th Ave., 22 Maiden Lane. 
BklIn,: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston 
St. Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N. 
State St. Agents in all Principal Cities. 













Nothing ike it in appearance 


Nothing to equal it in wear 


The Leader in 
Wicker Furniture 


GRASS 
FURNITURE 


Leading Dealers Everywhere 


New Booklet No. 277 sent upon request 


PRAIRIE GRASS FURNITURE CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Glendale, Long Island New York 
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Frederic’s famous scientific Pearls 
in Graduated Strings, including Artificial Pearl and 
Diamond Cluster Clasp 


Regularly sold at $8.00 


Special $5.00 


Others up to $75.00 


1912 illustrated catalogue of unusual Jewelry sent upon receipt 
of 10c postage 


New York 
Stores 


Frederic’s Artificial Pearl Collars and Necklaces, with 
plain or fancy diamond bars, mounted with genuine or artificial dia- 
monds. Dainty Artificial Diamond Pendants, Brooches, and Slides 
for Velvet. Genuine and Artificial Amethyst, Turquoise, Topaz, 
Opal, Lapis Lazuli, Garnet, Jade, Coral, or any other stone 
mounted in Pendants, Necklaces, Rings, Bracelets, Earrings, in 14 kt. 
gold or sterling silver. Brooches, Horseshoes, Circles, Chains 
of fresh water pearls mounted in gold or silver. 


Address Mail Order Office 


7Y West 37th St., New York 


















3 BEAUTY POSES, 25c. 


Decorate Your “Den” with “Art Gems” 
Three bewitching poses, 25c.; Six for 50c. One 
64x84 photograph free with every order for six. 

Our DoRer Special: Two Pye photesraphs, 
six cabinet siz y tela wits tos, pn 
tures al p 

ntin 3 or other Lara ts an 


ART PHOTO CO., 2012 S. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Au PRICES! ! 


priginal 


ALL MAKES! ! ALL » STYLES! 


ypewriter cor 
- uilt Ty ewriters” are se! 


You Can “ein 
$25 to $50 


On the original makers’ list prices and 
be su ire of getting a machine that will be 
perfect i in quality, condition and looks, and serviceable and efficient 
im every way. Our “ Trade Mark” guarantees for one 
year against any defect in workmanship or material. 
W: AME for RICAN WR and address nearest branch store. 
RITING MACHINE COMPANY 


Ss. — St, Los Angeles 345 Broadway, N 
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direct to you 
fromthefarm 
at producers’ 
prices. 


Awarded 7 First Prize 
Medals at World’s Exposi- 
tions including Paris, 1900. 
Cawston Ostrich Feathers 
are the best in the world. 
They are superior in quality, 
style, curl and lustre. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE 


This year’s catalogue is beautifully illustrated with scenes 
on the Farm, shows the latest styles in Plumes, Hat Bands, 
Aigrettes, Boas, Stoles, ete., and will be sent free on request. 


Old Feathers Remodeled 


We can — over your old feathers to look like new. 
Send them to us for estimate. 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 


P. 0. Box 52, South Pasadena, California 
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Isaac Levy Melville Schweitzer Monroe Schweitzer 


Levy, Schweitzer 
Company 


Wholesale Butchers 
and Meat Jobbers 


Hotel and Restaurant, Steamer ana 


Railroad Supplies a Spectalty 


136-148 Fifth Street, San Francisco, Calif 


Telephones: Sutter 626 
Home J 2066 











at our Warehouses 


iS 
= 
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A gift that will linger in the memory—make somebody 
happy and be a compliment to your judgment. There 
is an exquisite pleasure—a thrill of ecstasy—a cer- 
tain charm in store for those who for the first time 


heir lives taste that luscious confection— ee 
in theit 3 F 
TOWNSEND’S CALIFORNIA GLACE FRUITS hg sre psec 


Califorr iia’s choicest apr icots, peaches, plums, prunes, | qualities of the Vose Piano are only explained by 
cherries, pears, figs, nectarines, pineapples, oranges | the exclusive patented features, the high- -grade 
and grape fruit—c: — with pure sugar syrup, neatly ° : | material and superb workmanship that enter 
packed in a wooden box with California Missions and | into their construction. The Vose is an ideal piano 
Flowers, burned and hand-colored on the cover—a | forthe home. Over 65,000 sold. Delivered in the 
inty, tasty, toothsome, sugarie sweet Christmas gift, United States free of charge. Satisfaction guar- 
more enticing as it comes from the Land of | anteed. Liberal allowance for old pianos and 
Sunshine, Fruit and Flowers. time payments accepted 

Packed in 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 pound boxes. FREE—If you are interested in pianos, let us 
Price, 95c a pound, expressage prepaid to any send you our beautifully illustrated catalog, that 

point in the U. S. or Canada gives full information. 


THE EMPORIUM SANFRANCISCO §& VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 








































































168 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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Don’t Rely Upon the Rain 


The wise farmer takes no chances—he doesn’t worry about the rain. He uses an I H C Gasoline Engine, pumps from a stream, lake, 
river, or well, gets all the water he wants, when and where he wants it. He’s boss of the water supply—in absolute control. His profits 


are certain—he can bank on them. 
[| H C GASOLINE ENGINES 


are making and saving big money for farmers everywhere, every day. Why not for you? Besides being a perfect 

irrigation power, an I H C will do all other kinds of farm work, such as grinding feed, operating the clover huller, 

fodder cutter, saw, cider press, etc., more economically and dependably than any other engine. Not only that, 

but in choosing an I H C you can se ‘lect the engine best suited to your individual needs, 

Vertical type—2, 3, 25 and 35- horsepower; horizontal—1 to 50-horsepower; semi-portable—1 to 8 horsepower; 

oe able—1 to 25-horsepower; traction—12 to 45-horsepower; sawing, pumping, spraying, grinding outfits, etc 
Built to operate on gas, gasoline, kerosene, distillate or aleohol—air-c te or water-cooled. See the I H C local 
dealer, or, write nearest branch house today for our new catalogue. 

WESTERN BRANCH HOUSES—Denver, Colo., Helena, Mont., Portland, Ore., Spokane, Wash., Salt Lake City, 

Utah, San Francisco, Cal. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, Incorporated, 130 Harvester Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Leia 
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ZB No More Fat Folks 


Double Chins Quickly Removed 


advice of Mae Edna 1 Wilder is followed the re will be no 
She took off 30 pounds of supertluous 








The Gift 


of Gifts 
At a Moderate Cost 


You can’t select an article 
at double the cost that will 
contribute as much genuine 









If the 
more fat folks in a short time. 
flesh in less than six weeks, 





and removed her double chin in two 


weeks, by a treatment of her own discovery, and she generous!) 
offers to tell anyone about it who is sufficiently interested to writ 


her. By her method there is nothing to take internally, 





no face 



















pleasure and satisfaction to a friend as a 
Bissell “Cyco” Ball Bearing Carpet — c 
Made of the richest woods, hand polished, 
and with the metal parts all nic keled, the 
Bissell makes the most appropriate and 
acceptable holiday gift, which will be a con- 
stant reminder of the giver for ten years or 
more. Thousands of 


BISSELL 
SWEEPERS 


are used every year as holiday 
presents. Solc | by all 
pric es from $ 























and wedding 
first-class dealers at 
32.75 upwards, 


A Free Christmas Gift 


Buy a Bissell ““Cyco” Ball Bearing Sweeper of 
your dealer between now and Jan. 1, send us the 
{| purchase slip within one week from ‘date of pur- 
| chase, and we will send you FREE, a fine 
|] quality leather card case 
\ with no printing on it. 


i| Address Dept. 9a. 

BISSELL CARPET 
SWEEPER CO. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and Only 


Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 
Makers in the World), 
































r 
EAMES 
TRICYCLE 
gp mapcirpoinind 
ind accessories 
f makes of Aer« 
planes. Metal ind Wire Wheels, Steel Tubing rame Work and Ball 
Bearing Machiner Invalid Chairs and Hospital Furniture. 


1200 So. Main Street 





ten thousand copie 


wonderful treatmen 
-osts you nothing to find « 


up her claims. It 
and if you have a 


chin, or superfluous 


rid of it quickly, w 
the present edition 
and pleased with w 
Wilder, Suite 3W, 


stri ips or body t vandag 
to be worn, no exercis« 
or dicting; just a sim] 
harmless, home treat- 
ment that you use in 
your own room, witl 
the knowledge of y« 
most intimate frier 
and, as if by magic, 
your fat rapidly dis 
pears without  incon- 
venience to you of any 
kind. She has written 
a book intensely inter- 
esting to fleshy people, 
and she will give away 
Ss absolutely free. The book tells all about her 
t, and she sends with it sworn affidavits to back 
t about this treatment, 
large bust, large hips, large abdomen, a double 
flesh on any part of the body, and wish to get 
rite her at once for copy of the free book before 
is exhausted, and you will be agreeably surprised 


hat she sends you. Her address is: Mae Edna 


Rochester, N. Y. 








A wherever tried, it 


No Stain 
No Odor 


BN recites perfect lubrication, 
and serves as a polish; absolutely 
prevents rust. NYOIL contains 
no acids; will not gum or chill. 
Used in many of the Armories of 


lithe United States and Europe. 


ED IN ALL. For 
has become a 
your hardware or 


WILL BE US 


necessity, Ask 


‘A sporting goods dealer for a trial 


bottle at 10c., or 3, ‘ncee bottle 
(cheaper to buy) at 2 






























1714 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 






WM. F. NYE, New aie, Mass. 








Los Angeles, Cal. 














CONGRESS 
for Social Play -Art Backs - Exquisite Co/ors- gh Quality. ome 
New ay a Club Indexes - Ideal for Bridge. =" 


Gold Edges -— Air-Cushion or/vory Finish. 


OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES — HOYLE UPI TO- DATE 
D YEARLY — SENT FOR 15 CENTS IN STAM. 
THE U. S. PLAYING CARD CO.. CINCINNATI, USA. 


Tey ue 


/n Use Throughout the World for General Play 
The Most Durable_25 Cent Card Madge. 
Club Indexes - Air-Cushion orivory Finish. 


Lefmrocr exc} 
PLAYING CARDS! 


25 ated 
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A zestful, appetizing relish with the 
true tomato flavor. 


Keeps After It Is Opened: 


Made with scrupulous care by skillful chefs, 
in spotless kitchens from the solid meat of 
juicy, red ripe tomatoes picked at the 
moment of their perfection, combined with 
just the right proportion of rich, pure spices. } |! @ysrrperemren 7 
Pree No artificial flavoring or coloring. M g\UE LAB Eth 
name are equally whole- Contains only those ingredients recognized Ml eae 
some and delicious. In- and endorsed by the U. S. Government i KETC uP 


sist on ourlabel when you oa : : 
pee: ae Meee! — “ er go — : a me oper illus- rt NETCHU. Ht 
Vegetables and Meats. tates Mae book, —Seste fos quice, ener, Ce 

i iaiinaaniianai delightful meals. Write for it today. Tiny arth 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. Rochester, N. Y. 


The MeConway & Torley Co. | [QN’T WEAR A TRUSS 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Ne =TR=P 
EE i Li rom FL AS: being Paps bs 
So_e MANUFACTURERS OF THE Z plicators made self-adhesive purposely to hold 


JANNEY COUPLER see Sara re 


Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 






















buckles or springs—cannot slip, 60 cannet 
chafeor compress against the pubic bone. 
The most obstinate cases eured. Thousands 
g have successfully treated themselves at home 
without hindrance from work. Soft as velvet— 
easy to apply—inexpensive. Awarded Gold Medal. Pro- 
Sr j2 | .cess of recovery is natural, so no further use for truss. We 
t90g | Prove Wee we say by sending you Trial of Plapao abso- 
R lutely FREE. Write TODAY. Address— 


JAL OF PLAPAO-pisrso LanoRaTORMS Bik 208 stLonis 


Paciric Coast REPRESENTATIVES 


McMULLIN & EYRE WEGMEERs. «cco. sven eenauicacensseheuokevescedeundcucbaedadases 
FLOOD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO FO RE CE OTE CTE Ie CET RCC TT 
3 Return mail will bring Free trial Plapao.....c....cceceecccccccees 














‘Headache « Neuralgia 


Quickly and safely relieved by 


ME-GRIM-INE 


For over 20 years a leading Remedy for all forms of headache and neuralgia. Destroys those morbid 
elements in the blood which irritate the nerves and produce pain. 


Write for FREE TRIAL Box 


The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co., 197 S. Lafayette St., South Bend, Indiana 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EsTABLISHED 1889 
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‘*The Star” 


Asbestos Pad 


o\ FOR DINING 





The original and patented Dining Tabie Pad. 

The best Pad manufactured. 

Made of a special grade of Asbestos of sufficient 
thickness and weight to assure protection from 
damage by heat and moisture, covered with double 
faced cotton flannel to make it soft and noiseless. 

Pads and leaves made to fold to convenient size 
to lay away when not in use. 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats of same 
materials, size 5 to 18 inches, round, square or oval. 
Ask your dealer to show you the STAR Pad. 

All Pads and Mats bear our trade mark “Star. 
THESE PADS FOR SALE BY 


” 


Barker Bros., Inc 
Pease Bros. F 1 





Port and, 
. Portland, 


Tacoma, W ash 
Spokane, Was 
Spokane, Was " 


Spokane, Wash 


KERN EY MFG. co. 


152 W. 62nd Street CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Pos t Puller, oe Jack fice, Wrench, etc. 
Used by Farmers, Teamsters, in Fz i 
Mills, Mines, etc. "We ght 24 lbs, Cc 
tons. No expe rience ne cessar, Fre 
see Write for nee iz = 
Send no money where you liv 
‘AUTOMATIC ack. COMPAN NY 
Box 183 Bloomfield, ind. 
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A LARGE INCOME 


Can be earned in this business by those who know how. 
We teach you the Real Estate, Insurance, and General 
Brokerage Business by mail, furnish 


==. 
VGIIINN complete Real Estate equipment to 
fw 4\ actually start you in business and 
[9/ — =» \¥\\ co-operate with you in selling and 
mi ae #° |=) exchanging properties. Our free 
‘Z\ } booklet tells how you may become 


our Special Representative and earn 

a large monthly income. 

WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 

6th Floor, Pacific Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 

















The 20th Century 
Grader 


—a ITS anna IN hewn oe 


Ss 
ot her uses wl 
) farmer or mu 
att 


"THE BAKER MFG. CO. 
574 Hunter Bldg., Chicago 














Q—~—-— 10% 
CRYSTALIZED BLUE 


A new discovery in blueing 
Every housekeeper’s friend 
ONE BOX LASTS SIX MONTHS 
At your grocer or sent by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents 
J. A. B. Co., 332-75 St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please mention this paper 








| @-~o—, 
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Ajex Drilling Engine 





California—Land of Oil Gushers 


The California National 


Supply Co. 


Dealers in Oil Well Supplies, Ajax Drilling 
Engines, National Special Boilers, Diamond 
BX Casing, Upset End Rotary Drill Pipe 
75 per cent of all the oil gushers in California 
were drilled with our outfits 
MAIN OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Branches: San Francisco, Bakersfield, Maricopa, Moron, Shale, 
McKittrick, Coalinga, Santa Maria, Orcutt, Sisquoc, Brea 
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I Will Develop Any 


Woman’s 
Bust 


(Re nee oem 

I Will Tell Any 
Woman Absolutely 
Free of Charge How 
To Do It Positively 
And Safely. 

Many women believe 
that the bust cannot be 
developed or brought 

“back to its former vig- 
orous condition. Thou- 
sands of women have 
vainly _used massage, 
electricity, pump in- 
struments, ointments, 

; general tonics, consti- 

tutional treatments, exercises and other methods with- 
out reggits. 
Any Woman May Now Develop Her Bust 





I will explain to any woman the plain truth in regard 
to bust development, the reason for failure and the way 
to success, The Mdme. Du Barrie Positive French 
Method is different from anything else ever brought 
before American women. By this method, any lady— 
young, middle aged or elderly—may deve lop her bust 
from 2 to 8 inches in 30 days, and see definite results in 
3 to 5 days, no matter what the cause of the lack of de- 
velopment. It is based on scientific facts absolutely. 

This method has been used in Europe with astounding 
success, and has been accepted as the most positive 
method known. To any woman who will send a 2c stamp 
to pay postage, I will send complete illustrated booklet 
of information, sealed in plain envelope. Address 


Mdme. Du Barrie, Suite 3078, Pontiac Bldg., Chicago 




















Employer 
we can furnish you with all 
the help you may need. 


Employee 
we can furnish you with the 
position you are looking for. 


That’s All 
Murray & Ready 


Leading Employment and 
Labor Agents 


782, 784 and 786 Howard Street 


Between 3rd and 4th Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BRANCHES: 
2nd and Main Streets.. Patan 
7th Street and Broadway...... 

2nd and H Streets ee 
528 Jackson Street..... Sin Francisco, 
121 Marchesault St. ” (Mexican Office) 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Cal. 
Cal. 
Cal. 
Cal. 


..Los Angeles, 
.. Oakland, 
Sacramento, 
























in 1847 
No brand of sil- 


ver plate has ever x 
achieved the fame 
or established the 
eines quality 
reputation of that originated 


by the Rogers Bros. in 1847. 


J) ROGERS BROS. 


is the highest: grade of triple 
plate. Our process of finishing 
closes the pores of the silver so 
that it is worked into a firm, 
hard surface that will stand 
many years of the hardest 


















pS 


Ss ute 


> 


\\ kind of wear. It is known as 
a\ : 

i “Silver Plate 

i that Wears” 


i The Gift for Any Season 
\\ or Occasion 
Spoons, forks or serving pieces of 
1847 ROGERS BROS. ware make 
sensible and_ serviceable gifts. 
i! Make your selection early while 
iH . your dealer has a variety of 
| patterns. Sold by leading 
dealers. Sénd for illustrated 
catalogue “‘ M-44° 
MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA 
co. 


(International 
Silver C 





Successor) 
Meriden, Conn, 
New York 
CuicaGo 
San FRANCISCO 
HAMILTON, 
CANADA 
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POPULAR 


New ORLEANS 
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19 Story 
Steger Bldg. 


master piano builder in the world—in the largest piano factory in the world— 


at Steger, 


Player Pi 








S| 


The Man and the factory 
Behind the Steger Piano 


When you see the name Steger &Sons on a piano, remember that it means 
something more than mere name association. 
more than a quarter of a century ago built the first Steger piano supervises 
the manufacture of every Steqer&Sons piano that leaves the factory. Under such 





It means that the man who 


conditions it is not surprising that their popularity has made the Steger factories 
the largest in the world—that these famous instruments sell at remarkably low 
prices, made possible only by the Steger policies of visible, audible result-valuation 


and small margin of profit. 


Steger & Sons 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


We want every music lover to have our handsomely 
illustrated free catalog, which is a real necessity to 


those contemplating the purchase of a piano, 
The Steqer &S$ons Piano is in a class by itself—each instrument 
is the supreme effort of an enormous corps of expert piano build- 
ers—under the personal supervision of J. V. Steger, the greatest 


I]l.—the town founded by J. V. Steger. 


The Steaqer XSons Pianos and 
anos are delivered anywhere in the United States free of charge. 


The greatest piano value offered, within the easy reach of all. 


Our Plans For Payment Make Buying Convenient 
Liberal allowance made for old pianos, 


Write today for new Catalog 
—yours for the asking — and will give you some wonderful information, 


Steger Sons, Steger Building, Chicago, IIL. 


The True Representatives of 
Supreme Piano Satisfaction 
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Men's 16 Size, (also Ladies’ O Size) Thin Model, New Marginal 
oat Dial, L | = Filled Cases ee for 25 Years, 
plal sent prepaid on 


Christmas Special 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL S54 5.5" er cy 


LOFTIS “PERFECTION” RING Then $2. 50 a Month fia, will 








{ Finest pure white diamond s Railroad inspection is the greatest bargai MG 
if Peara of, NEY D e 
$ 4 8 TERMS on. . d 

$4.80 A MONTH ’ ve “,. ill ~- you, ia ‘ r today 
) rite for our ristmas Catalog, containing over il- 
One ee and gy at $25, lustrations of Diamonds, Watehes. Jewelry, Silverware. ete., 

ee Our for Christmas presents, It tells alf about our easy credit plan. 

— LOFT 
i THE OLD RELIABLE, ORIGINAL DIAMOND AND WATCH aror t HOUSE 


DEPT & 860, 100 t0 108 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eranch Stores: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. 0, CHRISTMAS SPECIAL 364 














Ss inl Cinder In Your Eye? 


A BC Code, 4th Edition ) " : eee 
Disihtin Cinek Laamectiaan's Tatami Cade Coughs, colds, catarrh, pneumonia, pleurisy, 


Western Union Telegraph Code rheumatism, fevers— 
American Lumberman Telecode 





To say nothing of Burns, bruises, fractures, 
amputations, appendicitis— 
All are Compensated for IF you 


UNION LUMBER CO. INSURE YOUR INCOME 


REDWOOD AND PINE The LARGEST Health and 
Accident 


LUMBER Insurance Company in the World— 


RAILROAD TIES, TELEGRAPH POLES Continental Casualty Company 
SHINGLES, SPLIT SHAKES, ETC. H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


Has Paid $10,000,000 to 400,000 Policyholders 





Costs nothing to learn how little ‘Income In- 
surance’”’ costs. 


Oincer 30a @rocker*Blags, Pe 


San Francisco, California J. E. BETTS, Resident Manager 
Telephone Kearny 2260 Mutual Savings Bank Bidg., San Francisco 


Sawmills WU Meo ogeo kas cccdcers co dcucauevasahahadsasccewuanasses caveode lesssedavadeeds 








Fort Bragg, Mendocino County ADDRESS 
California PPITTTTITITITITITITITITITTTTTT TTT 
i A saccacchccatie OCOUPMTION: ..853.o.c.cacinsnanan 


























The Ideal Material for making Christmas presents. Gives the rich appearance, “feel” and 
wear of hide leather, but costs much less and is as easily worked as cloth, for shopping bags, 


FaBRIKOID LeatHeR 


| collar cases, music rolls, infants’ bootees and bibs, table and chair covers, pillows, etc. All} 
| . colors from black to white, all grains. Booklet free, 
| 


FABRIKOID WORKS, Dept, No. 259, Wilmington, Del, © *,Bu,Pa¥r,e nemouns 
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y - ein reconstructive tonic 


improved by modern science 
Especially Valuable for Old People 


and delicate children, weak, run-down persons, 
after sickness, and for all pulmonary troubles 





| Let Us Send You a Genuine 
| Edison Phonograph on 


FREE TRIAL 


| right to your own home without a cent from 
you. NoC.O.D. No obligations, Send it 
back at our expense if you don’t want to 

| keep it. $2. 00 a month now pays ge 
for a genuine Edison Phonograph 







































at RockBottomprices and with- 

out even interest on monthly pays 

ments. Send today for our beaue 

titul Free Edison Catalog. A postal will do, but se se at once. 
F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dis' 

[Suite 1339 Edison Block ll Ill. 



























Brain Power and Health through correct combinations 
of daily foods. One chronic sufferer weighing 415 
pounds reduced over 150 pounds, cured rheumatism, 
gained strength. No fasting, exercises, 
factory foods, nor drugs. 
NO FOODS SOLD. 

Foods producing expectoration, catarrh, 
coughs, constipation, tumor, etc., specified 
in free booklets. Wrongly combined foods 
cause pains,---or else ferment, poison or 
kill, (e. g., appendicitis, apoplexy, etc.) 
Everyday “‘brainy’”’ foods are curative. 
(1) Tests of Brainy Diet (3) Effects o {Foods 
(2) Diet Versus Drugs (4) Key to Longevity 
Send 10 cents for mailing. Send the addresses of 
your sick friends to @, H. Brinkler, Food Expert, 
Dept. 40, Washington, D.C. 


| SONG POEMS WANTED 
WE PAY 50 percent. Thousands of dollars in success- 


ful songs. Send us your work, with or with- 
out music. Acceptance guaranteed if available, 


THE 
COD LIVER 
PREPARATION 
WITHOUT 
OIL 





asfni- 





Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver prepara- 
tion without oil, made by a scientific extractive 
and concentrating process from fresh Cod’s 
Livers, combining the two most world famed 
tonics, peptonate of iron and all the medicinal, 
healing, body-building elements of Cod Liver 
Vinol is much superior to old- 
fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions because 
while it contains all the medicinal value they do, 
unlike them Vinol is deliciously palatable and 
agreeable to the w 


Oil but no oil. 


ington oniy place to secure copyright. Valuat le booklet 
and examination FREE, H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Desk 
183, Washington, D.C, 


O'BRIEN, SPOTORNO & MITCHELL 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME 


California Market, Pine and Montgomery Sts., San Francisco 


New Rupture Cure 








eakest stomach. 





FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded by all agents 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 
If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your 

druggist’s name and we will give him the agency. 


TRIAL 
CHESTER KENT & 








Don’t Wear a Truss 

Brooks’ Appliance, _New dis- 
covery. W a No obnox- 
ious springs yads. Automatic 
Air (¢ eg inds and draws 
the broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. No 
salves. Nolymphol. Nolies, Dur- 
able, cheap. Sent on trial. Pat. 
Sept. 10, ‘01. CATALOGUE FREE 


Cc. E. BROOKS, 5 Brooks Building, Marshall, Mich. 


DRUG STORE 


SAMPLE FREE 
CO. Chemists Boston, Mass. 










































Easiest thing in the 
world. Give the top 
of bowl a twist and 
your pipe iscleaned, 


The cleaner is part 
of the pipe—can’t 
be mislaid. Out of 


sight, out of mind, 
until you want it— 
and then it does the 
business, Doubles 
the life of the pipe. 
A wonderful revela- 
tion to all smokers, 


and true pipe com- 
fort. Be sure the 
name ‘Defi’ is on 


both bowl and stem 
of every pipe. 









THIS CLEAN, SWEET PIPE WITH EVERY SMOKE 
~ improves the flavor of any tobacco, and means good health and no 
necessity to cut down your smoking. NO more scraping or knocking 


to clean your pipe, when you smoke a i 


Self Cleaning It Cakes 


DEFI ‘ 







Right 

















Four styles, 
straight, or curved 
stems. French briar bowls, 
finest solid rubber bit. Send 75c, 
Style E, Style G, $1.00. Style H, selected 
French briar Sterling silver mounted, $1.50 
postpaid. For Christmas Style M genuine amber 
bit, beautiful silver mounting in a handsome 
leather case, with holiday packing, $5.00. 


“DEFI” PIPES, Dept. 25, 131 West 31 St., New York 
Correspondence from all reliable dealers desired. 
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Free for Stx Months 


My Magazine 
“Investing for Profit” 





How Small Investors Have Made 
Stupendous Fortunes 


You know and I know that small investors have made stupendous 
fortunes—men who, guided by judgment and courage, have placed 
their funds direct into creative enterprises at their inception and thus 
reaped full benefit of the earning power of money. Today 
opportunity on bended knee is entre —_ the small investor to 
accept her favors—and those who heed the insistent call are achiev- 
ing fortunes. 

My magazine explains the rules by which small investors have 
made wise and profitable investments—how $100 grows into $2,200 
—the actual possibility of intelligent investment. 


Learn the REAL EARNING 
POWER of Your Money 


The real earning power of your money is not the paltry 3 per cent 
to 5 per cent paid by banks or corporations who have their future 
behind instead of in front of them. 

“Investing for Profit’? reveals the enormous profits bankers make, 
and shows how one can make the same profit—it demonstrates the 
real earning eed of your money—-the knowledge that financiers 
and bankers hide from the masses—it explains HOW small investors 
are making big fortunes and WHY they are made. 


This and other valuable financial information is yours—it is free 
six months for the asking. 


How to Determine the Value of 
Different Investments 


There are thougands of salaried people today who have a small 
sum laid asic Je or who can invest a small amount each month—but 
who realize that they do not know how to determine the value of the 
different classes of investments that are offered to them d: tilly. This 
condition has created a demand for a publication or institution w hose 
express object is to help direct and guide the small investor. ‘In- 
vesting for Profit” is the result of a pressing need, and will be worth 
hundreds—even thousands of dollars to you. 














If you will send me your name and 
address, I will mail you this wonderful 
magazine, absolutely free for six months 
—Special Trial Introductory Offer. Each 
copy is worth $10.00 to $100.00 to you. 

Wait till you see, it is a good thing, but 
don’t wait till every one sees it—you will 
then be too late. One good investment is 
worth a lifetime of labor. 


If You Can Save $5.00 a Month 
or more 


“Investing for Profit” is for the man who intends to invest any 
money, however small, or who can save $5.00 or more per month 
but who has not as yet learned the art of investing for profit. 

Read what Russell Sage, one of the most successful financiers of 
his day, said in regard to investments: 

“There is a common fallacy that, while for legal advice we go to 
lawyers, and for medical advice we go to physicians, and for the 
construction of a great work to enginee rs—financing is everybody's 
business. As a matter of fact, it is the most profound and compli- 
cated of them all.” 

Don't invest a dollar in anything anywhere until you have at least 
read one copy of my really wonderful magazine. 


Mail Coupon To-Day for Free Financial 
Advice and Magazine 


There are absolutely no strings to my Six Months’ Free Trial 
introductory offer. I will do exactly what I say. If you will 
send me your name and address on the attached coupon I will 
send you absolutely without charge, for six months, my 
magazine—“Investing for Profit.” Then you are to 
decide whether or not you care to continue to subscribe 
and want free advice on financial matters. 


“ Bas 
Barber. 


“ 20-D Jack 
4 son Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


H. ‘.. ra ‘ 
B A R B E R ral solutely pers in 


2 vesting for Profit’ for six 
20-D Jackson a months. Later on I may want! 
Blvd. a 


some advice on investments. ' 
CHICAGO .” 
TES. ¢ City 


Surely this is a fair, square, liberal offer—so 
sign and mail the coupon now—before you 
turn this page. 
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Merry Christmas 


California ul for €astern Friends- 


CALIFOR RNIA 









Express CANNED FRUITS, 


D DRIED FRUITS, 
Wwe Pai dil © HONEY, NUTS, Etc. 


EDWARD J.KUEGEMAN 31] 2° cSasAv tsetse 
~CALIFORNIA -FRUIT <PRODUCTS ~COMPANY.~ 
COLTON:CALIFORNIA: Reference First National Bk 


























THE CEDAR CHEST IS AN IDEAL 
XMAS OR NEW YEAR’S GIFT 

















Length 44in, Width 23in. Height 2 
This beautiful chest is made of solid 
mented with bands and i 
with antia 1€ brass nails. 
m 










long $13 50; 60 inc hes long $14.50. shirt wais 


MISSION FURNITURE WORKS, Medford, Oregon 








Est. 1860. Patents obtained in all countries. 





DEWEY, STRONG & CO. 





MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, S.F 
Hand book for las 
ventors including 100 Mechanical Movements. See Page 38. 









ET MORE EGGS 

\ sie ice as many by teeding green cut bone 

" MANN’S fone currer ,10.%0y8, 
No money ‘in advance. Cs advance. Cat’lg free, 

F, W. Mann Co., Box 42 Milford. Masa. 












































conducted throughout the journey. 


section of America. 


Jos. McIlroy 
General Agent, M. K. & T. Ry. 
15 Central Arcade, Flood Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 





Dining Cars now on the Katy Limited. 





Tourist Cars East 
viathe SUNSET-KATY ROUTE 


To St. Louis, via El Paso, San Antonio and Dallas: Cars leave San Francisco at 
4:00 p. m. Wednesdays; Los Angeles 1:00 p. m. Thursdays. Cars are personally 


The Katy Flyer makes convenient stops 
for meals at Katy dining stations. This train also carries a Broiler Buffet car for 
the accommodation of those who do not wish to leave the train. 

An intensely interesting trip through the Great Southwest—the fastest growing 


Track, Trains and Service—best in the Southwest. 
For particulars about fares, berth reservations, etc., address our San Francisco or 
Los Angeles office, or ask any Southern Pacific Agent. 


J. T. Bate 
General Agent, M. K. & T. Ry. 
424 Grosse Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Thousands of families get 
their magazines and books 


FREE 


Library slips enable you to subscribe for your favorite magazines 
—to acquire the best books without cost. It takes but comparatively 
few of them to secure free books, or a magazine subscription. Library 
slips are the equivalent of a 5 per cent discount on standard products. 
One dollar back out of every twelve you spend for these articles. 


Ladies who appreciate luxuries and the value 
of money—will not overlook a 5% discount 


In large business concerns, an opportunity to save 5 per cent in the 
running expenses is never slighted. No housewife who runs her home 
in a business-like way, ever overlooks a saving. 

Magazines and books are two items that cannot well be dispensed 
with in a refined home. Yet the cost of these luxuries is always a con- 
sideration. 

The Library Slip plan enables YOU to have these LUXURIES with- 
out cost. You pay no more for the products containing Library Slips— 
but you get MORE FOR YOUR money. 


Get your magazine subscriptions and books 
FREE by saving the slips that come with: 








Alabastine, The Sanitary Wall Coating Lowney’s Nut Milk (Eating) Chocolate 
Banner Lye (Disinfectant) Minute Tapioca (Always Ready for Use) 

Banner Dry Ammonia Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic 

Boraxo (Perfumed Borax Bath Powder) Pompeian Massage Cream 

Calumet Baking Powder ‘Best by Test’”’ Shaker Salt—Always Dry 

Dunham’s Original Shred Cocoanut Sozodont Tooth Powder 

Heide’s Licorice Pastilles Sozodont Tooth Paste 

Heide’s Mint and Assorted Jujubes Sozodont Liquid—For the Teeth 

Le Page’s Glue [Awarded Sixteen Medals] Swans Down Cake Flour (For Fancy Cake Baking) 
Le Page’s Mucilage and Photo-Paste Twenty Mule Team Borax 

Lowney’s Cocoa Three-in-One Oil (100 Household uses) 
Lowney’s Premium (Baking) Chocolate Wilson Dress-hooks (Better than Hooks & Eyes) 


How to secure the free books and magazine subscriptions: 
Send the attached coupon for free catalogue and descriptive book- 
let, which will be mailed you at once. It gives the names of all the 
standard magazines, the titles of over 1000 books and pieces of music. 
It tells you how to save Library Slips. 


MAGAZINE & BOOK CO. 


1255-1261 Broadway 





It will cost but FREE COUPON 
two cents to Magazine & Book Co., 1255-1261 Broadway, New York. Mail me booklet and partic- 
mail this FREE | ulars of ‘Library Slips” and how I may obtain free magazine subscriptions and Books. 
COUPON. It will 
put at least 











4/1 Name 
couple of dollars UNM Sa yA iuisceiSvatons ay of Shans Nie eteearal aes sratecetelas das 
= * pocket-| 4 ddress vee 
ook. J Bei ei slars : ons vse 3 vse 
You need not cut coupon if you mention Sunset Magazine. 
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Classified. AL clyertisements 


RATES 75 CENTS PER LINE 
Minimum advertisement accepted 4 lines 


REAL ESTATE — California 





For the Advertiser who wishes a small 
advertisement. “You Get Results’ 


ANTON TOON ONION. 








SUTTER COUNTY LAND SYNDICATE, NORTHERN 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY LANDS—Get a home at Terra 
Buena, Sutter County, on the Northern Electric Railway 
four miles from Marysville. This Subdivision is of 5 and 
10-acre tracts of the best land in the Sacramento Valley 
at $125.00 per acre. $25.00 per acre cash, balance in 
four equal annual payments. Good school, store and 
depot on tract. No irrigation required to get most satis- 
factory returns from this land. The best Thompson 
Seedless grapes in this state grow here and have made over 
$100.00 per acre net profit for the past five years. For 
particulars about this tract and also about our alfalfa and 








dairy lands on the Sacramento River, address SUTTER 

COUNTY LAND SYNDICATE, 410 39 Third St., Marys- 

ville, Cal., or 310 Sansome St., San Francisco, or P. W. 

Lytle, Agent, Terra Buena, Cal. 

SACRAMEN T O—Irrigated, well located land, 
Valley ——-——— At town on R. R., stores, schools. 
Farm——~———-——Churches, etc., near markets. 














Land —_——_— Excessive heat or cold unknown. 
£50 to $90 Cheapest good land in State. 
Per acre———-—————-Very healthy climate, no over- 
5 years-——-———-_—flow; well drained; raises fruits; 
To Pay irapes; poultry, dairy products. 
Send ——- ——-———- Investigate this before buying. 
For circular Address E. 8S. Luthi & Co.., 


508 Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. 





HOMESEEKERS’ FREE INFORMATION—We have 
booklets on all sections of the State, literature, information, 
advice free (send 4c). You can save time and money by 
consulting us. Send 25c stamps for one year’s subscription 
“Pacific Coast Homeseeker,”’ a monthly journal full of 
reliable information about California. Homeseeker Co., 
789 Market (D), San Francisco. 











SEND TE TS for Six Months Trial Subscription 
to THE WESTERN EMPIRE MAGAZINE, the oldest 
and most complete rural home magazine on the Coast. 
Editorial answers to homeseekers’ questions, Address 
The Western Empire, 119 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


REAL ESTATE—Washington | 


TACOMA, Ww ASHINGTON, , the. direct center - of op- op- 
portunity, is making rapid strides in developing its man- 
ufacturing and in improving its wonderful shipping facili- 
ties. Three new trans-continental railroads have been 
added during the past year to benefit the merchant and 
investor. One of the largest Trans-Pacific steamship lines 
began regular trips this year. Any student of penta tions 
knows what these developments mean for Tacoma. Now 
is the time to invest, do not put it off. Get our list of 
manufacturing sites, suburban tracts for subdivision, city 
lots, farms, etc. Write now to JESSE O. THOMAS, Jr. 
103 South 9th Street, Tacoma, Wash. 


REAL ESTATE — Miscellaneous 


VIRGINIA APPLE ORCHARDS PAY BIG PROFITS. 
$350.00 on long time and easy payments buys a ten-acre 
apple orchard tract in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia—other lands $15 per acre and up. Write for 
beautiful booklets and excursion rates. F. H. LaBaume, 
Agr'l Agt., N. & W. Ry., Box 3095, Roanoke, Va. 

A BOOK WORTH 25 CENTS beautifully illustrated 
32 9x12 inch pages will be sent free on request. State 
whether interested as homeseeker, healthseeker investor 
or tourist. Address Board of Trade, Tampa, Fla, ‘ The 
143.2 = cent , city.’ 














GOVERNMENT FARMS FREE—Official 11 Saamebenkc 
“Vacant Government Lands” describes every acre in 
every county in U.S. How secured free, ‘1911 diagrams 
and tables. All about irrigated farms. Price 25c post- 
paid. Webb Pub. Co., (Sta. Y.) St. Paul, Minn. 





| 
| 
| 


Best Pears 


ROGUE RIVER VALLEY produces the 
and Tokay Grapes, Apples, Peaches, Cherries, as good as 
the best. Finest Climate and Fis hing. a xcellent soil, 


Irrigation, Fruit, Dairy, or Hay Ranches. PARS( Ns. 
Grant’s Pass, Oregon. References, E ither Mhaak 


ORCHARDS and Orchard Lands in the Rogue River 
Valley for sale or exchange. Write for free booklet of 
Medford and southern Oregon. C. A. McARTHUR, 
Medford, Ore. 


AGENTS WANTED 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. Splendid 
income assured right man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former 
experience unnecessary, All we require is honesty, abil- 
ity, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative busi- 
ness. No soliciting or traveling. This is an exceptional 
opportunity for a man in your section to get into a big 
paying business without capital and become independent 
for life. Write at once for full particulars. Address 
E. R. Marden, Pres. The National Co-Operative Real 
Estate Company, L 503 Marden Building, W ashington, D.C, 











HANDY CLOTHES’ SPRINKLER—Age nts find this 
the quickest and most profitable seller produced in years, 
Brass, nickel plated. Send 25c for sample and special 
offer to agents. Brown Supply Co., 15  B. St., Lynn, Mass, 














AG E TS WANTE D—Raincoats - — From — Make r to 
Wearer—At manufacturer’s prices. Write for particulars 
and samples. Regal Raincoat Co., Dept. 90, 1367 Broad- 
way, New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BE A DOCTOR of Mechano-Therapy, the wonderful new 
system of healing—$3,000 to $5,000a year. We teach you by 
mail. Greatly superior and more simple than Osteopathy. 
Authorized diplomas to graduates. Special terms now. Write 
to-day nig) ae free. American College of Mechano- 
Therapy, ept. 411 120- 122 Randolph St., Chicago. 


“WAY TO SU CCE SS IN! THE M: AIL ORDE R BU sI- 
YESS,” tells how I made $18,000.00 in three years, ex- 
‘outfit’? scheme, etc. Worth dollars to you. Free 
H,. System, 120, Marion, Ky. 




















poses | 
on request. 

SEEING THE COUNTRY b by motore ycle is fascinating 
and healthful; particularly so to Teaders of MOTORCYCLE 
ILLUSTRATED, America’s leading motorcycle paper. 
Sample copy, 10 cents. 51 Chambers Street, New York City. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. Send 
sketch for free report as to cagpegeg © Guide-book and 
What to Invent, with valuable List of Inventions Wanted, 
sent free. One million dollars offered for one invention, 
$16,000 for others. Patents secured by us advertised free 
in World’s Progress—sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington. D. C 


OUR PATENTS BUILD FORTUNES FOR YOU. 
Our new booklets tell how; also what to invent, and how 
to choose attorneys. Our high references will convince 
you. Send 4 a neti D. SWIFT & CO., 343 7th St., 
Washington, D. 


PATENTS THAT PAY—Protect youridea, Instructive 
Guide Book for Inventors free. Free report as to patent- 




















ability. E. E. Vrooman, Patent Lawyer, 889 F. St., 
Washington, D. C. 
POST CARDS 
PHOTO POST CARDS made from any picture. We 


Doz. 60c.; 


enlarge or reduce the origina! without extra cost. I ¢ 
New York. 


50, $1.50; 100, $2.50. A. Hesse, 315 E, 30th St., 
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INVESTMENTS 





FREE —“tINVESTING FOR PROFIT” Magazine. 
Send me your name and I will mail you this magazine ab- 
solutely FREE. Before you invest a dollar anywhere— 
get this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man who 
intends to Invest $5 or more per month, Tells you how 
$100 )can grow to $22,000—how to judge different classes 
of inv estme nts, the REAL EARNING POWER of your 
money Res magazine six months FREE if you write 
today. L. Barber, Publisher, R. 426, 20 W. Jackson 
Blvd. Ciena. 





EDUCATIONAL 


FREE TU ITION BY MAIL: Civil Service, Drawing, 
Engineering, Electric Wiring, Agric ui Aa Poultry, Nor- 
mal, Academic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand Courses. Matric- 
ulation $5. Tuition free to first applicants. Apply to 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO. 





| 
| 
| 


PRECIOUS STONES 


GEMS FROM CUTTER TO YOU. . Buy at whole sale 
direct from the polishing lap. Do not buy from anyone 
anywhere till you have seen our catalogue. Send for it 





| whether you are going to buy now or later. THE GEM 


| SHOP, Dept. 11 


| teach you. Send your address, 


) , 925 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 





PICTURE PLAY WRITERS 


PICTURE PLAY WRITERS.—Write motion picture 
plays. Great demand. Big pay. Easy to learn. We'll 
United Picture Play 





Association, San Francisco, Cal. 





FREIGHT FORWARDING 





STORY WRITERS 


MAKE MONEY WRITING short stories or for news- 
papers. Pleasant spare-time work for you. Big pay. 
Send for free booklet. Tells how. United Press Syndi- 
cate, San Francisco. 





JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. Reduced 
rates and quick time on household goods to all Western 
points. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago, 


1501 Wright Buiiding, St. Louis 
736 Old South Building, Boston 217 Front Street, San Francisco 


342 Whitehall Bldg., New York 516 Central Building, Los Angeles 
Write nearest office 





HENRY LUND & COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO AND LIVERPOOL 
European Steel Rails and Fittings of every 
description. Contractors of Railway Material 
Marine Bldg., cor. Front & California Sts., San Francisco, Cal, 


THE BEST OFFERS OF THE YEAR 


COSMOPOLITA $1.5 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING . 75:29 ( All for 

SUNSET MAG: AZINE -" 15505 $3.15 
nd to 


_ SUNSET MAGAZINE, en Francisco, C Cal. _ Agents Wanted 





Pintsch Light 


For lighting passenger cars with 
Perfected Single Mantle Lamps 
| Axle Driven Dynamo Equipment 


STEAM HEA 


tight couplers, traps, train pipe valves. 
pressure not desired. 


Safety Car-Heating & Lighting Co. 


2134 WOOLSEY STREET, BERKELEY, CALD*ORNIA 


Car heating by controllable direct steam 
and waiter circulating systems, steam 
Thermo Jet System, where 


2 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 

















Flood Building - - - - 
Palace Hotel -- - 
Market Street Ferry De -pot 


600 So. Spring a are eh ae 
Arcade Depot - - - - - 








Finest on Wheels 


SUNSET LIMITED 


Excess fare 
Train de Luxe 


between 


San Francisco and New Orleans 


twice a week 
First departure from San Francisco December 5th 
Electric lighted—Steel car train—Barber shop—Shower bath 
Stenographer—Ladies’ maid—Manicure 
| Hairdresser 


Watch for later announcements 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


TICKET OFFICES 


Third and Townsend Streets Dépot 
Broadway and Thirteenth Street 


-- - San Francisco, Cal. 


Oakland, Cal. 
Los Angeles“ 
Los Angeles 
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UNDER 10 PER CENT 
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60 AND OVER 





Statistical Map Showing Remarkable Growth 
of the Pacific Slope in Ten Years 


(Census Bureau Figures) 


‘This map tells its own story and tells it in striking style. The heavy gains have all been on 

the Pacific slope. In fact, the rate of increase in the heavily shaded states, while it is de- 

scribed as ‘50 per cent and over,’ is over 70 per cent in average.’”—San FRANCISCO 

CHRONICLE, December 18, 1910. 
SUNSET MAGAZINE has been a great big factor in this marvelous growth and development. 
It has certainly been the greatest single publicity factor. Mr. R. H. Hanauer, Secretary of the 
Rogue River Commercial Orchard Co., says: 

“TI am starting again with your March issue and using full pages. As you know, we have 

used practically every magazine published and for the amount of money expended, SUNSET 

ranks so far above the rest that it would be useless to make a comparison. Indeed, we have 

only found one magazine in its class at all, and the rates of that publication are a little over 

three times that of SUNSET.” 
Mr. Harry Chandler, Vice-President Los Angeles Trugs, another big factor in the development 
of the Pacific Coast country, writes: 

“If this exquisite color section written by noted authors is to be made a regular feature of 

SuNsET and you maintain the high standard of this initial number, it must make of it the 


most potent single Pacific Coast influence in carrying conviction to the homeseeker, and will 
be the means of boosting its circulation far beyond its present mark.”’ 


FREE 


SUNSET MAGAZINE operates the most comprehensive and effective HOMESEEKERS’ 
BUREAU OF INFORMATION on the Pacific Coast. By reason of its close connection with 
the important railway systems of the West, it is in a position to furnish the most complete data 
about the opportunities for home-making and business building. We will cheerfully give 
information about any section of the West, telling you what the resources are, where the 
opportunities to invest in a mercantile or manufacturing business are; how to get there; and 
will send you descriptive books, maps, folders. We will actually find a home for you. No 
advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not been first determined. 


Sunset Magazine Homeseekers’ Bureau 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sunset Homeseekers’ Bureau of Information 


Sas 
WILLIAM R. STAATS CO. 


Established 1887 


INVESTMENT BANKERS AND BROKERS 


PASADENA—LOS ANGELES—SAN FRANCISCO 




















MANAGING AGENT 


OAK KNOLL 


* Pasadena’s Exclusive Residence District 


65 SOUTH RAYMOND AVE. PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 











oO 


(0) [0 


THE ROLL OF HONOR 


of the National Banks of the United States is a table prepared by 
“The New York Financier” from statements made to the Comptroller 
of the Currency. To secure a place on the Roll of Honor a bank 
must show surplus and undivided profits equal to or in excess of its 
capital stock. There are 7,173 banks in the National System. Of 
these 1,263 are represented on the Roll of Honor. 


The First National Bank of Pasadena 


enjoys the distinction of being on the Roll of Honor, its rank being 
first in the City of Pasadena, sixth in the State of California and 
two hundred and ninety-fourth in the United States. 


The Pasadena Savings and Trust Company 


(affiliated with The First National Bank of Pasadena) is the largest 
Savings Bank in Pasadena. It has 4,130 accounts, aggregating 
$1,929,439.22, the average of each account being $467.17. It paid 
four per cent. interest to depositors for the year ending June 3oth, 
IQII, aggregating $66,893.40. 
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U.S. Cruiser California at anchor in San Diego harbor 


SAN DIEGO 


CALIFORNIA 


A challenge to any American city to equal this building record. San Diego’s population is 50,000. 
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New York is the first port of call for trans-Atlantic business. 

San Diego will be the first port of call for all trans-canal shipping. 

San Diego will be the terminus of the shortest transcontinental line. 

San Diego will be the great competitive point for trans-canal and transcontinental freight. 
San Diego in 1912 will spend $1,000,000 for improving her dock facilities. 

San Diego harbor has channel waters equal to the world’s greatest ports. 


Entire harbor plan calls for the reclaiming of a strip of land 700 feet in width, eight miles in length, 
or the city’s portion of the 30 miles of harbor frontage. This land will be used for warehouses, factories 
and beltline railroads. Eight miles of bulkhead of which three miles will contain 40-1000 foot piers. 
1200 acres of property will be reclaimed, and this with the pier system will be owned by the city of San 
Diego. . 

When asked why he located his operating company in San Diego, the President of a great American 
moving picture concern remarked, “In all my travels I have never found the following combinations of 
conditions within a radius of 20 miles: A modern American city, metropolitan in every respect; an 
exposition city; ruins of old Spanish Missions; capacious and picturesque harbor; great warships riding 
at anchor; submarine and torpedo boats; practicing territory of Pacific Squadron; U.S. Forts; a harbor 
dotted with yachts; the mountains and valleys; sand beaches; stretches of rocky coasts; arid spots among 
irrigated orange and lemon orchards; great conserving reservoirs for city and irrigation water systems; 
hundreds of viewpoints. Pictures here reach the acme of perfection,” he stated, ‘due to the best 
climatic conditions in the United States.” 


We hold an exposition in rgt5s. 


The Pacific Ocean is to be the theater of Commerce. San Diego controls the best seats. Ask the 
railroad man for a ticket. 


For further information write the 


SECRETARY OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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WELLINGTON 


HE Hub and destined to become the commercial center of a New 
Empire—the rich Harney County Valley, vast in extent; limit- 
less in resources. 


A Concrete block to house fifty thousand dollar stock of merchandise ; 
new hotel and bank, assured. 


TWO GREAT TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS 


the Hill and Harriman systems—are surveyed through Wellington and as 
actual construction proceeds there will come an inrush of Homeseekers 
such as has been witnessed in but few sections of the great West. It has 
happened before, and the farsighted men who anticipated such movements 
have made fortunes. It is bound to happen in Harney Valley and YOU 
will make the big money this time by investing in property in Wellington 
and the surrounding wheat and alfalfa land. Not a speculation—an in- 
vestment. Prices scheduled so that YOU will make the profit, not us. 


Just drop us a card and we'll gladly tell you all about it. 


WELLINGTON TRUST CO. 
1210 Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon 


Inc 
| 
| 
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STILLWELL BUNGALOW BOOKS—PHOTOS—PLANS 
CALIFORNIA and PACIFIC COAST HOUSES in wood and concrete are 


everywhere acknowledged the most beautiful and practical. 


Western Bun- 


galows appeal to everyone as delightful to live in and profitable investments. 
We have two books with pictures, floor plans, descriptions, and cost estimates 
of practical, up-to-date, low-cost houses suitable for any climate. 


“Representative California Homes”— Price 50 cents. 
Cottages and Concrete 
rooms costing 

“West Coast Bungalows’—Price 50 cents. 
four to six rooms costing $500 to $2,000. 


A book of 50 Bungalows, 


Residences. One and two-story houses of five to ten 


31,500 to $6,000 
A book of 50 one-story Bungalows of 


The only published collection of very low 


cost Bungak 


E. WwW. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 217 Henne suteninad Los Angeles 








There’s Large Profit 


Figs, Dates and Alfalfa 
In California 


s of la 


m ro acr nd planted to 


iditional satisfaction of 








T,000 per acre; 


r acre and alfalfa is as stable 


















as Government Bonds. These conditions make an ideal 
home place where you can keep your chickens, turkeys, 
etc.; and wher r r i profit. 

We are offering California ranches located right on the 
railroad; in n res planted to the 
above crops, wi 32 Ihree years 
fr the time of »¢ worth double, 
and the income wr the enthusiastic buyer. 
Terms one-fourth cash and the balance in one, two and 


three years at 7 per cent. 
Send your order today, before the prices advance. 


** Under Your Own Vineand Fig Tree” 


Free pamphle 


A. EUGENE BROWN 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


430 W Sixth Street 





] 











$5 AN ACRE 
100 Acre Farms for $500 
$250 Cash—$250 in One Year 


Will buy 100 acres and a big town lot in Monteverde new colony 
on the true delta of the Sonora River; near the Gulf of California, 
about parallel = 1 San Diego; 95 first-class Americans have bought; 
Canal will open this country to Europe; land will soon sell for $100 
and more an acre. It is absolutely meritorious; purchasers produce 
$100 and more an acre from wheat, corn, beans and vegetables; 
high-class orange, lime, lemon, peach, apricot and walnut soil and 
climate; good rainfall; excellent hog, cattle and sheep country. We 
advise y-u to buy as much of this land as possible before the price 
advances. It is the best chance we have ever known to get such 
land at such a price. Write for Catalog. 


Cc. M. WOOSTER COMPANY 
Suite 303, Phelan Bldg. San Francisco, California. 
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‘THE SMALL FARM 
A BIG ASSET 


We are exclusive managers of the Chase Rancho, 
located in the famous El Cajon Valley, a few miles 
from San Diego, California, and connected with the 
city by magnificent boulevards, as well as by a rail- 
road with eight daily trains each way. An electric 
line is in course of construction and should be fin- 
ished in a short time. 

This section has been appropriately designated 
“The Greatest Valley in the World,” and we believe 
it is. Cool in summer and warm in winter, with an 
entire absence of storms. We do not know any 
place in the world where the conditions are so near 
ideal for living. 

We have divided this land into small tracts which 
we are selling at reasonable prices and on favorable 
terms. We will send you literature giving detailed 
information if you request it. What is better, come 
and examine the property for yourself. 


GOING & MOLLISON 


1020 Fourth Street 
U. S. Grant Hotel Building 
SAN DIEGO CALIFORNIA 












































WATER IN QUANTITY 


all over your farm-house, field, or 
barn—pumped without cost or 
trouble for you by an automatic 
Rife Ram. 


Costs 
operate. 
sot of fall. 
against 100-lb. pressure. 
matically day and night, 
summer. Fully guaranteed. 


iia — 
RAMS 


Pump water 
rTUhdelest-halor-tin 
or m-Talemall ain} 


little to install—nothing to 
Raises water 30 feet for every 
Will supply pneumatic tanks 
Pumps auto 
winter and 


If there is a stream, pond or spring 
within a mile, write for plans, book 
and trial offer, FREE. 

RIFE ENGINE CO. 

2106 TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK 
































HENEQUEN & CORN 


-ay two dollars for one every year without irrigation. 
i and CORN LAND on the Southern Pacific Mexican West 


Coast main line. Low Prices. 


TRIMBLE-ANDERSON CO., Owners, 301 Union Bldg., San Diego, Cal. 


30,000 acres 


Easy Terms. No Interest. Write for Folder. 
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| : Mr. Farmer 
| e | MEXICO FOR YOU 


CHOICE OF BEST BOTTOM LAND $25 PER ACRE 


GOOD LAND, BETTER THAN YOU ARE PROBABLY 
USED TO, AT $10 PER ACRE 


There are more and better oppor- 
tunities in the State of Sinaloa, 
Mexico, than you ever knew in your 
life. The land is better, more level 
and richer. 

The Rainfall is greater, the streams 
larger, the Sub-Water shallower. 
You can raise a bigger and a better 
crop of beans, corn, potatoes, Ber- 
muda onions, alfalfa, cotton, toma- 
toes, oranges or lemons, and you can 





i . raise tropical fruits. 
Culiacan River Xmas Day-1910—Showing some of our $25.00 River Markets at good prices foreverything. 
Bed land. The bank on the left is a solid silt deposit, free from Transportation by rail and water. 


rocks, salt or alkali. It is 20 to 30 feet in depth and underlaid : ; ; ; ; ¢ 
by a bed of gravel and boulders and an inexhaustible supply of Climate comparable only to that of 
water for irrigation. Southern California. 


We want you to have our State of Sinaloa Bool:let, which tells all about this wonderful State. 


Send us your name and address. 


BEN W. McCLOSKEY & CO., Dept. B. s03-s0¢ Union TRUST BLDG. 




















U0 LOVERS OF 
GROWING THINGS 


that it is possible to get from us every- 






Palms 


from the tenderest greenhouse species to pleting their plantings. We are always 





thing they need for carrying on and com- 






the majestic California Fan Palm and the prepared and willing to make suggestions 






Graceful Phoenix. and assist our customers in whatever way 
UR great nurseries comprise not only Border and Bedding Plants, climbing we can in the selection of plants most suit- 
the immense assortment of standard vines. Roses for grouping, for borders, able for their particular needs. 
fruits and grapevines needed for climbers and tree roses. : . u 
orchard and vineyard, but many rare F California Horticulture 
and valuable new fruits—Burbank’s novelties Tropical “The Fruit Growers’ Guide.” 
offered for the first time this year, and berries 
and small fruits suited to all tastes. 
But no less emphasis can be laid on our Every lover of the beautiful can revel 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT where we in the immensity of our assortment and in 
the great collection of rare and hardy plants, 


Yuccas, Bamboos and Grasses. 120 pages beautifully _ illustrated, 
describes 2000 varieties of trees and plants, 
contains much valuable information for 
; planters. Mailed upon receipt of price, 
have growing ‘ ee : 
S ° He adapted not only to all parts of this state, “9¢ 11 stamps. 
; Xu pecimen rees but all through the west. Suited for PAID UP CAPITAL $200.00022 

For street and avenue planting, including parks, formal grounds and gardens, 
Elms, Poplars, Sycamores, Acacias, Peppers and also the beautifying of the ANCHER. 


Rare Specimen Redwood, Cedars, Spruces, grounds surrounding city and rural 


Pines, for lawn and park decoration. Beautiful homes. REEK 
evergreen and flowering shrubs for grouping. Many will be relieved to know 
I 
° P = N 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price List URSERIES Cc 


GEO.C.ROEDING:PRES,ANDMGR. 
Box 28 Fresno, California 
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Alfalfa 


ALFALFA—HOG 


The most important of all agricultural crops of Nevada is Alfalfa. All soils excepting those 
containing alkali are adapted to its growth. In the higher altitudes two crops are harvested 
each year and the third is used for pasturage during the fall. On the lower levels from seven 
to ten tons and better are harvested and leaves good pasturage for the stock during the fall 
months. The finer grade when mixed with timothy and blue grass is sold to the towns and 
mining camps for from $12.00 to $22.00 per ton and there is always a ready market for all that 
is raised. The alfalfa field can also be turned to a more profitable purpose than harvesting for 
the markets. One acre will support and fatten from eight to twenty hogs and just recently 
have the farmers commenced to take interest in this industry. 

These are two of the possibilities of Nevada. The southern part produces cotton, figs, 
olives, apricots, grapes. and the finest potatoes in the world are grown in this state. Now is the 
time to get interested and start in Nevada. Plenty of good land to be had at reasonable prices. 
Let us give you more definite information, 





on” 2 


A Nevada Field of 





Address (inclosing four cents in stamps for postage ) 


Nevada Bureau of Industry, Agriculture and Irrigation 
State Capitol, Carson City, Nevada 
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Youno Oranoe and 
Lemon Groves 


| (WEAR LOSANGELES) 


A0 Per Acte-"70 x1" 


















If you contemplate the ownership of a citrus grove near an acre. Our groves are located on the Fontana tract in the 
Los Angeles, you do not have to wait until you have sufficient fertile Rialto section. Citrus conditions here are ideal. The 
money to purchase a full-bearing grove. We will sell you a soil is specially adapted to citrus trees, as is evidenced by the 
young grove at $400 per acre, and you may remain at your pres- heavily-bearing groves adjoining. Every acre carries one share 
ent occupation and earn the money to pay for it while we bring of stock under one of the few legally adjudicated water rights 
it to maturity. Our citrus experts scientifically cultivate, in Southern California—and one upon which a Title Guarantee 
prune, irrigate and give all proper care to your grove at a cost Company has issued a certificate of title. 
to you of $2 per acre per month. The terms of payment are The men back of this land comprise some of the leading 
one-fifth cash, balance at the end of the third, fourth, fifth and capitalists and business men of the Southwest. The fact that we 
sixth years. Six-year-old groves are worth from $1500 to $2500 are selling groves to practical orange growers speaks for itself. 


Write for literature 


FONTANA DEVELOPMENT CO. 


(Members L. A. Realty Board) 
516 WILCOX BUILDING, Los Angeles References, First National Bank, Los Angeles 
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TUCSON 


is the METROPOLIS and CHIEF COMMERCIAL CITY 
of ARIZONA! 

















Ideal Home City Spend your 
winter at 
Splendid 
Public Schools Tucson 
University Get a 
of Arizona Center of rich mining district. Cleanest Stop - Over 
and most sanitary city in the Southwest. 
Finest climate on earth. No fieas, no fogs. 
Altitude 2369 ft. Maximum of sunshine. 
Small farming. chicken raising and bee 
For Free y business profitable. Why not invest at Send 
Illustrated names and 
Booklet addresses 
W rite of friends 
Chamber of interested 
Commerce in Tucson 



























DE MIN( i Is the Most Substantially WH Y 9 

Prosperous Town in New Mexico é 
It is situated in the center of the Fertile Mimbres ee. a splendid ee region. It has 
the most ves rately equable climate in the Southwest. It is the paradise of the small farmer. Ten, 
twenty, and thirty acre tracts yield enormous returns. It is the choicest field for diversified farming. 
Alfalfa, Beans, Corn, Maize, and Sorghums produce abundantly. Alfalfa nets from $50.00 to 
$75.00 per acre. Beans net from $40.00 to $60.00 per acre. Corn produces 40 to 60 bushels per 
acre. Maize produces 50 to 75 bushels per acre. Cane produces five to eight tons of dry feed 
per acre. Cabbage, celery, potatoes, asparagus, melons and all manner of garden truck net from 
$1oo to $400 per acre. Pears, — s, plums, apricots, nectarines, quince, in short, all deciduous 
fruits bear prolifically in this wonderful valley. There is a quick fortune in raising berries and grapes 
in the Mimbres Valley. Ten acres properly farmed is an independence. 


Deming is the Best Railroad Center in New Mexico 


Superior educational advantages, delightful homes and cultured social atmosphere draw the best 
people to Deming. You cannot afford not to investigate this promising locality. Others will get 


ahead of you if you delay. 
NOW IS THE TIME 


Deming supports a Chamber of Commerce for the purpose of informing you reliably concerning 
opportunities here. 
Address a card asking for information to 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Deming, New Mexico 
DO IT NOW! 
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Orange, Lemon, Fruit 
Vegetable 
Alfalfa Lands 


SU5O veo sxx 
Chandler Ranch 


SALT RIVER 
VALLEY 
ARIZONA 


a ‘ | Under Great Roosevelt Dam 


ROOSEVELT DAM—RESERVOIRING 1,300,090 ACRE Feet (TEN YEARS TO PAY FOR THE LAND) 
(The largest of its kind in the world) 





Greatest land-buying opportunity in the South- Roosevelt Dam for more than 160 acres. Many 
west today. If desired, improved alfalfa lands ranchers make more per acre in one year on this 
may be had—covered with heavy stand of alfalfa, land than the price we ask for it. Oranges here 
at $150 per acre, with 10 years to pay for it. We ripen five to six weeks earlier than Southern Cali- 
are required to sell this land in tracts of 160 acres fornia fruit. Fortunes in early cantaloupes, ostrich 
or less in order to conform to the Government farming, alfalfa and dairying. Write for six illus- 
ruling that no one person shall receive water from trated booklets just published. 


MESA IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, Owners 
Main Office at Mesa, Ariz., Branches at Phoenix, Ariz., and Los Angeles, Cal., 122 W. 6th St., near S. P. Ticket Office 





































How diversified are the products of this fertile valley can be seen at a glance. Fattening 
and raising beef cattle: dairying, cheese making; poultry and egg industry; ostrich 
growing; hog farming: sheep raising, both for mutton and wool: stock and race horse 
breeding; mule breeding; honey making; grapes—growing for wine, raisins and for shipment 
as fresh grapes; berry farming, cantaloupe and watermelon growing; raising alfalfa for 
hay and alfalfa seed; wheat, barley, oats, millet, corn, kaffir corn, sugar-beets, sorghum, 














sugar cane cot- oranges, tan- 
ton, potatoes, gerines, grape 
both Irish and fruit, loquats, 
sweet, The truck SA LT r2 | V E rR dates, almonds, 
farmer can grow and olives. The 
all kinds of vege- specialist | who 
tables, and the V A L L E Y can afford to 
fruit grower rent or has a 
many of the corner of over- 
standard decidu- A | Zz O N A flowed lands, will 
ous fruits with find profit in 
profit, including growing euca- 
apples, or he can lyptus for tim- 
grow lemons, ber or for fuel 


or both. This hard wood grows rapidly and will be found profitable. The old prophet 
spoke of ‘the fat valleys of Igypt.” This will match them. Palestine was called 
a ‘‘tand of milk and honey.’ This is. That was called ‘“‘a land wherein thou shalt eat 
bread without scarceness,” and this is it. If restricted in area, its tillable lands groan 
With the bounty of their crops. For further information apply to: PHomNrx Boarp or TRADE, 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA, TEMPE Boarp oF TRADE, TEMPE, ARIZONA; MESA CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, MESA, ARIZONA; COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, PHOENIX, ARIZONA, 
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Your Choice 


q Alfalfa farm? 

@ A dairy ranch perhaps? . 

@ How about an orange grove? 

@ Would a vineyard of wine, table and raisin grapes do? 

@ Again, an orchard of deciduous fruits and vegetables of all sorts? 


ern County 
CALIFORNIA 


Can supply the demand, no matter what it is. This great county is an 
empire with riches of many kinds. The oil produced alone is worth 
millions yearly; gold is taken from the mountains; power is derived 
from its streams, and thousands of acres of broad rich land, supplied 
with water from gravity canals or from pumps, suggest the possibilities 
for the homeseeker farmer. 


Growing Cities 


are found in Kern County. Bakersfield, the county-seat, is the great 
commercial center of the greatest oilfields in the world. Other towns 
owing a growth to “Oil or Soil” are springing into the census columns 
with big strides, and the live and wide-awake man can find many oppor- 
tunities. Professional men, tradesmen, mechanics and workers of all 
kinds are wanted. 


Fine Schools and Many Churches 


afford the proper bringing-up of the children and the strengthening of 
the communities. Progress and modernity are to be found on every 
side. Automobiles whirl farmers, merchants, oil producers, ete., from 
town to town over level, hard roads. Two transcontinental railroads 
pass through the county and bristle with spurs for the benefit of the 
many shippers. It only takes a postal to investigate further this 
really wonderful county. 


d {ddress: 


Secretary Board of Trade, Bakersfield, Cal. 
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Caterpillar engine breaking 8,000 acres of Van-Nuys Lankershim 
Lands for sugar beets 


Health, Happiness and Fortune for You in 
Southern California On 


Van Nuys-Lankershim Lands 


Four and a half miles from Los Angeles — 47,000 acres of rich level valley land—in 214, 5 and 10 acre 
tracts—low prices and easy terms. Your opportunity to own a money-making California home. A mag- 
nificent boulevard, with palm and rose parkings on both sides, is nearly completed through the center of this 
property. Scores of handsome homes are under erection and hundreds of acres have been planted to 
Peaches, Apricots,’ Walnuts, Beans, Peas, Vegetables of all kinds, Melons and Sugar Beets. 

The soil is a rich deep sandy loam producing splendid money-making crops with the minimum labor and 
expense. Peach orchards here for the past five years have averaged $250 an acre profit annually. Beans 
have brought $150 an acre. Potatoes, cabbages and other vegetables here yield a big return to the acre. 

Think of the money-making opportunity this affords. A country home in Southern California, where 
crops grow the year round, only 45 minutes by electric car from Los Angeles, the fastest growing city 
in the United States. 

Do not overlook this opportunity. Buy now—before the 





big improvements are completed. A country home, a small 
ranch or for investment. Buy before the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation forces prices to double and triple—now. Send for full CLIP THIS COUPON 
information about these Van Nuys-Lankershim lands, also for our 
easy plan to own an orange grove on our famous orange lands. 
Clip the coupon—mail today. 


Send me illustrated folder and 
full information about the Van 
Nuys-Lankershim Lands, Also in- 
formation how to own a California 


JANSS INVESTMENT CO. | 


Selling Agents for L. A. Suburban Homes Co. 
Principals 1 OE 5 nS en PORTE cree 


611-13 SOUTH HILL STREET TR Te 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Sunset, December 
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300 Acres Now Being Picked 


Three hundred acres of cotton have 
been grown this season in Palo Verde 
Valley. cotton is of very fine 


ful cultivation of both short staple 


Sunset Homeseekers’ Bureau of Information 








‘»Fortunes in 


Cotton 


and other crops are to be made on 


Blythe Lands—Palo Verde Valley 


The rich alluvial soil of these lands, which parallel the Colorado River in 
Riverside County, California, for many miles, is admirably suited to the success- 
and Egyptian Cotton. 


Water Free 


A hundred miles of main and lateral 


eanals now in, which will provide all 















quality, 





and will 






$60 PER ACRE IN 80-ACRE TRACTS. 
$65 PER ACRE IN 40 ACRE TRACTS. 


: according to neg will 
average two bales to the > with a failing supply. Water system mutually 
market value of $75.00 lg 
rich as the _— —needs no fer- 
almost eve ry- 
thing from alfalfa to fe itrus fruits. _ 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. TITLE GUARANTEED. 


Palo Verde Valley Board of Trade 


Biythe, Riverside County, California 


the water that can be used. Never- 


The owned by settlers. No cost except for 
upkeep and extension. Price of land 
includes water. 

This land is offered at exceptionally low prices and on 


most favorable terms. It will pay you to investigate. 
RE. 


WRITE FOR LITERAT 




















SUNSHINE 


on an average of 240 days in the year, with no extremes of 
heat or cold, is a guarantee of our fine climate, 


The soil is deep and rich and on it can be produced hay 
wheat, barley, beans, mustard, sugar-beets, apricots, apples, 
honey, poultry and dairy products, livestock, olives, berries, 


lemons and English walnuts. Santa Barbara County ranks 





third in the amount of production of petroleum in the state. 
Products for the year 1910 were valued at $12,606,440. 


Santa Barbara 


California 


most cordially invites both tourist and homesecker to 
inspect the opportunities now awaiting them in this far 
western country. Land prices are right and cost of living 
reasonable. 


For further information write 


FRANK E. KELLOGG 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 








Fresno Valley 
Alfalfa Land 


Alfalfa, Hogs and Cattle will make you inde- 
pendent. No other crop will bring returns in so 
short a time. 

Rich sandy loam soil at $50 per acre, on easy 
terms, with choice of ditch or well water. This 
land produces six crops of alfalfa per year, 
because soil is right and climatic conditions per- 
fect. 

Only one and one-half miles to station on 
Southern Pacific Railroad. Good graded schools 
and churches. An ideal place to make a per- 
manent home. 


For further particulars address 


Craig & Pingree 
Room 649, Pacific Electric Building 
Los Angeles, California 


1944 Tulare Street Fresno, California 
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Orange Lands 


Located in the Most F amous 
Citrus Section of California 


Where climatic conditions are right for growing perfect fruit. 
Where the water supply is abundant to meet the needs at all times. 
Where transportation and shipping facilities are the best. 
Where ideal homes are located with every advantage at hand. 


















CLAREMONT ORANGES 























Copyright 1910 by Frank W heeler 


ORANGE GROVES THAT PAY 
FOR SALE BY 


FRANK WHEELER 
A grower of oranges and lemons for 18 years in this locality 
Orange Grove Headquarters 


Claremont, California 
Send for illustrated booklet and for full information 
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JUST ONE MOMENT! 


You are interested in poultry raising—everybody is. Very few go at 
it right. Why don’t you make a BUSINESS of it? Take it up on 
common sense, practical lines. It has been done—it IS done now at 
Inglewood. All the frills, follies and fancies are eliminated and we are 
producing eggs on a PAYING BASIS. 


THIS IS A REAL OPPORTUNITY TO GET IN RIGHT! 
Address INGLEWOOD LAND COMPANY, Inglewood, California, near Los Angeles ; 










































trict | has made Goo 


“his dis 


















Of this we are certain. But don’t take our word for it. Ask anyone who knows anything about oranges 
and Californi ia orange land. Consult the records of the pac king associations, get the shipping figures of 
the railroads, in fact make a thorough investigation of this chosen spot on the edge of the great San Joaquin 

‘alley. Get the information first hand from disinterested parties and when convinced of the facts come 
s if you are seeking a residence where homelife conditions are ideal, the climate one of delights 
commodations and advantages all that could be desired. You should by all means investigate 

“Lin tog Queen of All Orange Districts,” before you make any purchase of orange or citrus land. 
Information cheerfully given on request by our Board of Trade. Address, 


Secretary, Lindsay, Tulare County, California 






























uccess is in the Doing | 


write NOW TO THE TULARE COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE, VISALIA, CALIFORNIA, 
AND ASK FOR BOOKLETS A. B. AND C. IT WILL ONLY COST YOU A STAMP, 
AND YOU WILL RECEIVE INFORMATION ABOUT CALIFORNIA AND TULARE COUNTY, 
THAT WILL BE OF MATERIAL BENEFIT TO YOU. 33 33 33) 33) 38) 33) 3833 


Tulare County is the Place Where Things are Doing 


TULARE COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE, VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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A profitable industry. Picking grapes for raisins 


Besides being the most diversified farming county in the State, Fresno County 
is also the 


Greatest Raisin Producing 
Section in the World 


Many people imagine that raisins have to go through some process of doctor- 
ing to give them color and sweetness, thus adding expense to the production. 
This is not true. Fresno’s sun-cured raisins are simply dried on clean trays 
and converted into the purple raisin from, the beautiful translucent green grape, 
by the action of the sun rays alone. The output of the county averages 
100,000,000 pounds yearly. There is a total acreage in raisins of 70,000 acres, 
and the average crop is one ton to the acre. Farmers will realize from their 
crops this year over $5,000,000, and this sum represents only one-tenth 
part of the value of Fresno County’s entire productions. 


The soil here produces everything in the whole range of agriculture from 
temperate to semi-tropic. In addition to raisins, there are raised in large quanti- 
ties apricots, peaches, nectarines, persimmons, peas, quinces, figs, olives and 
oranges. There is also alfalfa, dairying, stock-raising and splendid truck 
farming. 


WE ARE WAITING TO WELCOME YOU 


Fresno County 


CALIFORNIA 


For illustrated booklet of free information, write the Chamber of Commerce, Fresno, Cal. 
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That 


wall OS Charms” 


of Ontario's water supply 








The heart of the Orange, Lemon, Grain and Alfalfa Belt of 
Southern California. Population 6000. 


ONTARIO has the best soil—the best water—the best schools 
—and the best all-year-round climate, in the best country in 
the world—Southern California. 


38 miles east of Los Angeles. 
On three Transcontinental Railways. 


For detailed information regarding our resources and other 


advantages ONTARIO offers the homeseeker, address the 


Secretary, Ontario Chamber of Commerce 


Ontario, California 
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Strawberry patch in Strawberry Valley 


Strawberry Valle 


“The strawberry can be grown anywhere in California,’’ Professor Wickson 
says. ‘The native species flourish from the sand of the ocean beach to the rich 
valleys of the Sierra, just below the line of perpetual snow. Strawberries do well 
on a variety of soils, but as a rule a deep, moist, loamy soil will yield best results.”’ 

This is confirmed by the yields of berries obtained from the small patches 
in Strawberry Valley. They begin to ripen here about June 20th, and continue 
till the last of July, when the plants take a rest; then beginning again in the latter 
part of August, they bear a second crop, which lasts till about Thanksgiving. 
As high as three hundred fifteen-pound crates have been picked from an acre here, 
all of which found a ready home market at $1.25 the crate. At the opposite side 
of the county, in the northern end of Shasta Valley, the berries picked from a 
patch only sixty feet square, sold this year for $400. And similar yields are 
obtained in all the other parts of the county. 

All the different varieties of the blackberry thrive here, in all parts of the 
county. From a patch only one-half acre in size in Strawberry Valley two 
hundred fifteen-pound crates were picked this year, selling at $1.00 a crate. 

The raspberry is even more profitable than the blackberry. From a one- 
quarter-acre patch in Strawberry Valley, fifty crates were picked this year, selling 
at $1.50 per crate. 


iskiyou Count 


CALIFORNIA 


For further facts about Siskiyou County, address: W. J. Neilon, Clerk, Board 
of Supervisors, Yreka, California, or Montague Promotion Committee, Montague, 
California; J. A. Glendenning, Greenview, California; E. H. Kaupp, Sisson 
Promotion Association, Sisson, California; Yreka Improvement Club, Yreka, 
California; M. F. Barnum, Etna Mills, California. 
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what a wonderful climate, what fine-looking fields and congenial 
OH people you have in and around Dixon! This remark was 

made by an eastern farmer who was paying a visit to California. 
In expressing himself in this way he summed up the leading causes as to why 
Dixon is on the map today. The climate is what a California climate should be. 
Just far enough from the Bay to be cooled by the sea-breeze and warmed in the 
winter by the salt air, one that is equable and that will promote the growth and 
health of all plants. The soil is easily worked and produces a great variety of crops. 


Only under irrigation do get the possibilities of an acre. Only 
by irrigated agriculture do provide for a dense population. 
Alfalfa is the coming crop, the climate and the soil both insuring a quick growth 
and a heavy yield. As all kinds of stock eat it greedily it is in demand as hay; 
it is ground into meal by the Dixon mill, and it is the staple for dairy herds. 
It sells here for $7.50 per ton at the mill, and as it can be cut before the 


middle of April and cut for the last time in December, there is a long season 
in which alfalfa is being harvested and turned into money or converted into milk 


or beef. The great promise of this region is in the alfalfa 
field and its related industries of stock and the dairy. | \ 
Write, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Dixon, California. 








































YOU BUY LAN 


in Yuba County for $35 to $100 an acre 


Geologists maintain that at one time the entire Sacramento Valley was an 
inland sea into whose waters washed the silt from the mountains, forming the 
present very rich and fertile soils. Along the beds of the rivers for a width of a 
mile or so the sediment land is a sandy loam. This is extremely favorable ground 
for hop-raising. 

East of this the red-lands so universally recommended for tokay grapes 
begin. Heretofore most of these lands have been held in large tracts and used 
for grain-raising and pasturage, but of late the public is awakening to the immense 
amount of profit to be gained by cultivating it in smaller orchards and vineyards, 
and where once there was a wide sweep of grain-lands there is now a checker- 
board of well-kept orchards and vineyards. 

In the Brown’s Valley Irrigation District are many model farms which 
point the way for others to follow, and as it is only ten miles from the railway 
over an easy road, a comfortable fortune awaits the man who will purchase a large 
tract of this land and subdivide it for colonization purposes. 


For further information write Clerk, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Marysville, California 


YUBA COUNT 


CALIFORNIA 
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Sacramento Valley 


IRRIGATED FARMS 
Under the Famous ‘“‘Kuhn Project”’ 


THESE FARMS ARE YOURS ON OUR “TEN YEARLY PAYMENT” PLAN—The Easiest Terms in California. 
THE RICHEST ALL-PURPOSE LAND IN THE WORLD. 
FRUIT VEGETABLES GRAINS CLOVERS GRASSES 
THE IDEAL ALFALFA, DAIRY, SWINE AND POULTRY COUNTRY 




















TEN ACRES OF PRUNES WILL YIELD $3,000 TO $5,000 EACH YEAR. 
A LAND WHERE NATURE DOES MOST OF THE WORK FOR THE DESERVING MAN. 


The Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company is developing and H. L. Hollister & 
Co. are colonizing California’s greatest irrigated tract. Main canal 62 miles 
long. Laterals, 1,000 miles. Concrete structures at all vital points. Graded 
roads every half mile. Complete drainage system. Best water right in California. 
Supply from Sacramento River by Government grant. System owned by land- 
owners. A growing season of 10 months. Rail and river transportation. Big 
markets near. Climate equal to California’s best. These lands with water are 
being sold at no more than half their true value. 





Fill out attached coupon and mail to our nearest office. 


H. L. Hollister & Company, ! 2 . 
: i pany 137 South La Salle Street, Chicago, II. 


345 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburg, Penna. 


INN ected asa winys os sais S 6 LE a Sela TAS ae USRESoe broad St. enadelphign- Pas 
412 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
AUG EO EAMENSIS et saa ls nieso ys csateds- ato iravrads satay siesta Willows, Glenn County, California. 


“TEN YEARLY PAYMENTS” 
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THE LOCATION OF 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


IN THE 


HEART 


of the most wonderful state in the Union gives it a position of great 
importance as a commercial center. 

The population of Sacramento City (the capital of California) has 
doubled in the last five years. 

It is the chief distributing and jobbing center for the great interior 
valley of the State, and the mining, lumbering and stock-raising in- 
terests of the mountain section. 

In the midst of the greatest agricultural region of the known world, 
it is reaping the benefits of the rapid settlement of its lands by people 
who till the soil. 

Possessing lands including thousands of acres of the marvelously 
rich lands of the “delta” districts and level plains to the rolling foothills 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, Sacramento County comprises a 
variety of soils which produce in abundance every crop of the Semi- 
Tropic and Temperate Zones. 

The Sacramento River is navigated by palatial steamers and fur- 
nishes an abundant water-supply and cheap and rapid water transpor- 
tation for all products and supplies. 

Two transcontinental railroads pass through Sacramento County 
and traffic arrangements with an electric line gives this county a third 
overland railroad. 

Sacramento County is the heart of an immense district, rich in all 
natural resources, that is enjoying a splendid development. 

Sacramento County is growing with leaps and bounds. 

IT IS A GOOD COUNTY TO TIE TO. 

Let us tell you more about it and the unrivaled opportunities for 
securing a home and a certain and profitable investment. 

Write today. 


IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Sacramento 
Valley 











California 


WILL PRODUCE DURING THE YEAR 1911 FULLY 


$ 125,000,000 


WORTH OF SOIL PRODUCTS 


THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY comprises twelve counties in the 
northern portion of California. Notwithstanding this wonderful crop 
value, there is unimproved land available for settlement at exceptionally 





reasonable prices. This land can be purchased at prices and on terms 
which make it possible for the buyer to pay for it out of the crops. 
There is no place on earth where as great a variety of plant life thrives 


and does as well as in the SACRAMENTO VALLEY. 


The Sacramento Valley is a good place 
in which to invest and a better 
place in which to live 


The climate 1s better than that of famous 
sunny Italy 





Let us tell you about it 


Write today to a public organization that gives reliable information. 
Ask for a sample copy of the Sacramento Valley Monthly, published by 
the SACRAMENTO VALLEY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
which tells all about this wonderful and productive portion of Cali- 
fornia. 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


Box 755, Sacramento, California 
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Dairying 
Stock 
Raising 


Dairying is declared the most profitable industry in the San Joaquin Valley, 
and nowhere has the dairyman better opportunities than in Madera County. 
Feeding hay and mixed feed but three months a year and keeping one cow to each 
acre of alfalfa, the dairyman has but half the expense of his Eastern competitor. 
The net profit per cow is on an average $60 a year. 

As dairying increases, hog-raising is also on the rise. Madera is well adapted 
to this industry, it being possible to feed a hundred hogs the year round on nine 
acres or less. Hogs are turned into vineyards after the grapes are picked, and 
are also extensivelyrun on alfalfa. In the foothills, acorn pasturage is plentiful. 





NOWHERE HAS THE DAIRYMAN BETTER OPPORTUNITIES 


Complete information furnished by CLERK, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Mapera, Cartrornia 


MADERA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 











FARMING—FRUIT-GROWING 


While the county’s favorable climate and fertile soil are suitable for the 
profitable growing of all the deciduous fruits, and most of the field crops that can 
be grown with profit anywhere else in the United States, the farmers and fruit- 
growers naturally confine themselves to those things which yield the largest 
net profit. 

Alfalfa is one of the county’s most profitable crops. It averages five cuttings 
to the year, with a total crop of from eight to ten tons per acre. It sells in the 
field, unbaled, at from $8 to $9 per ton. The greatest profits are to be derived 
from alfalfa by feeding it to dairy cows, perhaps pasturing it at least a part of 
the year. 

Cherries, plums of all kinds, quinces, almonds, English walnuts, olives, nec- 
— , as well as oranges and lemons, all can be grown successfully. 

Grapes are grown with very satisfactory profit, taking into consideration that 
they are grown upon the hillsides, where land values are very low as compared 
with the valleys. 

California’s finest white wine is made from grapes grown in 


SAN BENITO COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


For detailed information write CLERK, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, HOLLISTER, CAL., or C. J. Shaw; 
Hollister Realty Co., E. E. Holbrook, Harry L. Berberich, D. F. McPhail, San Benito County Land & 
Water Co., Central Coast Realty Co., all of Hollister, Cal., E. A. Pearce, San Juan Bautista, Cal, 
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$1000 Cleared on Your Farm 


if placed in realty in a city that will have a big growth, 
but where prices are still within reach, 


Will Make You $10,000 


in a few years. Other investments in like proportion. 
Fortunes are made by investing in new cities which are 
sure to go ahead. The greatest of these today is 


ICHMON 


CALIFORNIA 


where immense industrial plants, ocean commerce and 
transcontinental railroads are creating a seaport that 
is already second in shipping and will be among the 
largest cities on the Coast in a few years. 


Factories, Railroads, Steamships 


and other features combined with the opening of the 
Panama Canal, will mean 50,000 people here in five 
years. The city already has 12,000, and these forces 
of development are building 


A Seaport Metropolis 


that will bring wealth to all who put in their money 
here. If you will address the 


Richmond Industrial Commission 


the promotion organization of this city, we will give 
you every guide to safe and profitable investment. 
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“How far is it to Berkeley?”’—King Richard II., act. 2., scene 3. 


BERKELEY 


CALIFORNIA 


Semi-tropical trees and plants flourish here in the land of the orange, the olive and 
the vine. Here you will find comfort in life every month of the year. 

























Wide-spreading palms under glowing November sunshine in the grounds of the State Institution 
for the Deaf and the Blind, Berkeley, California 


OVEMBER is the month in which the Nation keeps Thanksgiving Day. Every day is thanks- 
giving day in Berkeley because it is such a pleasant place in which to live. Climate is as genial as 
the famed Riviera; breezes enriched with ozone breathe health from the sea; in a region that 
is aS prosperous as any in the world; a city equal to the most advanced in intellectual 

activity; musical and artistic center; seat of the University of California, which is surrounded by 
technical schools and classical academies; the educational capital of the Pacific Coast; 35 minutes 
from San Francisco; Oakland, the Metropolis of Alameda County, joins Berkeley on the south. 


Berkeley’s population increased 
206% in ten years 


This record is unequaled-by any other city of its size in the United States. The steady growth of this 
community ought to suggest that you would like to live here. You are invited to come. It is a pleasure 
to supply you with information. 





‘ . To the Chamber ef Commerce, Berkeley, California. 
Fill out this blank Please send me additional particulars about Berkeley and vicinity. 
and send it today IRENE) 2 saw soncsm nan sesssek oncesessevscsvonsesiasacpassvesowesesessvosseossonsonesermchannrvonvrntonvarnan=anaseesianiess 
PARMPURUI -ssiveh 25: sn-onhnadshncuasutebihen chbsaesencbrevouse unk ecosseesioch bons ammosonnes shbaeens onbenstrababetssbobhenspsuehant 
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ALL CALIFORNIA 


IS INTERESTED IN 


OAKLAND 


The materialization of development plans has caused this city to be recognized 
as the great depot where the products of the farms, orchards, factories and mills 
of the state are assembled for shipment to the markets of the world. 

DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, FOURTEEN STEAMERS OWNED OR 
CHARTERED BY ONE STEAMSHIP COMPANY ALONE, TOOK ON FORTY 
THOUSAND TONS OF DRIED AND CANNED FRUIT AT OAKLAND WHARVES. 

This fruit went by water, except for the short rail trip across the Isthmus, to 
the Atlantic and European ports. 





























uae -going steamer ‘oading Cakioewis products at Oz AKL. AN D wharves jor 
Eastern and European ports 


The cargoes thus shipped were gathered from about every county of California 
north of the Tehach: ipi. IT MEANS LESS EXPENDITURE FOR GETTING THE 
PRODUCTS TO MARKET, MORE PROFIT AND GREATER DEMAND, TO BENE- 
FIT THE CALIFORNIA GROWER. 

The development of Oakland’s wharves and the rail lines traversing all Cali- 
fornia and centering alongside those wharves have made it possible to handle this 
commerce cheaply. One vessel which loaded at Oakland wharf in October carried 
13,500 tons of California products, assembled over the rail lines, and that vessel 
drew thirty feet of water as it left the pier. 

OAKLAND HAS PROVIDED DEEP WATER WHARVES WITH RAILROAD 
TRACKS ALONGSIDE, AND AN INCREASED VALUE HAS BEEN GIVEN EVERY 
ACRE OF FARM, ORCHARD AND VINEYARD IN CALIFORNIA. 

These facts are eloquent of the expansion and growth of Oakland, the logical port. 

For further facts, apply to 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, OAKLAND, Cal. 
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Own An English 
Walnut Grove in 


Nevada County 


How is it done? By planting a tract 
to walnuts with alfalfa between the 
trees. After the second year the wal- 
nuts will require little attention, and 
before that time the alfalfa will have 
reached full production, that will pay 
for the land and give a nice income 
besides. 

In eight years the walnuts will be 

Fe sist! : worth $1,000 per acre, will come into 
bearing, and will yield yearly $150 to $200 per acre. 

Full information free. The walnut brings a steady income, comfortable home, 
good health and a bank account. 


Address 1, W. Hays, President, Grass Valley, or, George B. Finnegan, Secretary, 
Nevada County Promotion Committee, Nevada City, California. 






























Watera 
Plenty 


Sutter County rests its case 
on facts. It needs more popu- 
lation for proper development; 
it wants the right kind of 
farmers. The people already 
in the county have proven what, 
with industry and brains, the 
farmer can do here in the variety 
of his efforts. In the last year 
five hundred settlers have taken their families into Sutter County. - The openings are there; 
all that is needed is men to fill them. 

The soil is principally alluvial, sandy loam, and decomposed granite. Near the rivers 
it is from forty to sixty feet deep or more. On the higher ground it is ten or fifteen feet deep 
generally, resting on adobe. 

The average price of raw land throughout the county is $80 an acre. It varies largely 
with situation and type of soil Land near the river may be had at $60 to $200. 

In the last five years the tendency to create small farms has been strong. Prices are never 
likely to be lower than they are now. 


Ask the CLERK, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Yuba City, Cal., for Information on 


SUTTER COUNTY 





THE IRRIGATING CANALS FLOW BANK HIGH 
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Challenge the world. The crisp, highly colored winter varieties 
have been declared by experts to equal any apples produced in the 
famous Pacific Coast districts and to surpass the “York State” 
apples. These red cheeked Tuolumne County apples took more 
first prizes at the California Apple Show at Watsonville than any Dy 
other like exhibit, which demonstrated their worth when compared 3 
with the best produced in this great state. Apple land is very my, 
cheap in Tuolumne County. The apple industry is in its infancy. ws 5 
The future is just beginning to be realized. Land of the finest quality, close to i 4 
railroads, with natural spring and ditch water, can be had for one-third the price es 
you would pay for land no better in Oregon, and this in California within ninety ‘ 
miles of San Francisco and the Panama-Pacific Exposition. $500 an acre is the : 
profit young orchards are now returning the owners. Buy a small holdingnow and 
when the canal is opened in 1915 you will be independent. Many other ex- 
cellent openings present themselves in this county. But don’t forget apples. ~ 
Write today and learn of the offer we can make you. : 
Invest where the prices are bedrock. Address KS 
Clerk, Board of Supervisors at Sonora, Tuolumne County, California. ZG 






































EFIGHBORS 


well chosen are a blessing. It doesn’t make any difference where you live now, you 
know it, and bear this in mind—it’s just the same in California as elsewhere. If you 
could have a cozy farm in a sun-kissed valley noted the world over for its fruits, grains, 
berries and grapes; in a land where good roads—roads so fine that they have been taken 
as examples of western road-building; where trolley cars and steam roads, as well as 
power-boats and sailing-vessels, afford transportation—would you pass it by because it 
was within a few hours ride of San Francisco, the site of the great Exposition which will 
mark the opening of the canal in 1915. Would you object to selling your produce in 
markets where the demand of more than half the population of all California was con- 
centrated? Today there are few opportunities which have the real backing that is to be 
found in our offer. Get a map of California and locate our county. A searching in- 
vestigation is what we most desire. If you will hear the case, we will guarantee the 
decision. Our County Clerk at Napa, Napa County, California, will furnish the infor- 
mation cheerfully. Write today. 


NAPA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 
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_ BERRIES 


luscious large, growing in great abundance in the rich moist 
soil, give the home see eker the cue to success. It takes several years 
for a good orchard to come into bearing. Berries produce ¢ cash re- 
turns in a very few months while you wait. The berries of this 
county are famous. In the markets they command a price distinct 
from the general run of fruit. It is the soil, water and dry bracing 
air that turns the trick. Scenic resorts, heavy forests, rich mineral 
deposits, power development possibilities, acres of rolling and valley land, all tend 
to make the argument convincing. A postal card directed to the County Clerk 
at Redding will bring you full information concerning this wonderful California 
homeland known as 


SIIASTA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 
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Picking Hops, Mendocino Pdunds 


That is where you want to grow crops. This verdict was passed by one of the most experienced agriculturists who had just completed 

a thorough investigation of the marvelous hop fields which have fairly poured profits into the pockets of the farmers. A crop failure has 
never been know »y the hop growers and this average is closely followed by other producers. Apples—great rosy-cheeked beauties 
vith thin skins y and firm meat, which have a tang and “come again” taste all their own—are grown here and apple land close to 
ailroads is reasonable in price. Stump land will grow anything and is cheap. Many sunny valleys offer ideal homes. Grapes, all deciduous 
ruits, grains—especially alfalfa—veg zetables, thrive. Millions of feet of the choicest redwood lumber are shipped yearly from the seaport 
towns. Fine schools are maintained and bright cheerful mode y towns and cities are scattered in the various sections of the county. A new 
railroad line is being built. Write to the Clerk of the Board of Supervisors at Ukiah, Cal. 


MENDOCINO COUNTY 
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HEALDSBURG 


“A SELF-MADE CITY” 


is situated sixty-five miles north of San Francisco, on the line of the Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad, in Sonoma County. 


Healdsburg is a city of approximately 3,000 people. It is the third largest city in 
the county. Its buildings. are on a slight elevation of foothill land at the confluence 
of Dry Creek with the great Russian River. Its elevation is 100 feet above sea-level. 
Its mean temperature is 62 degrees and the average rainfall is 44 inches. The assessed 
valuation of the city is slightly above one million dollars. Healdsburg owns its own 
water and electric light system, and these as a municipal ownership are, in their success, 
its boast and pride. It has a first-class sewerage system and upward of five miles of 
cement sidewalks. It has a high school, a new modern grammar school, 5 churches, 
2 substantial banks and several large packing-houses and wineries. 


The foothill country surrounding Healdsburg is made up of vineyards and grazing 
land and the rich valley acreage is heavily stocked with fruit-trees. Thousands of acres 
of the foothills are as yet almost in their wildness. On these hills may be grown to 
perfection the famous Imperial Prune; the red soil invites the planting of vineyards for 
the dry wines or the table-grape in its excellence. Here too walnuts and almonds find 
their best condition for growth. Apples famed for their beauty of coloring, their subtle 
flavor, their crisp substance, all free from destructive insect-life, grow on these lands to 
perfection. 


The valley fields are of rich alluvial soil and are planted in prunes, peaches, vines and 
fruits in all their varieties. Here, too, are the great hopfields which produce an unsur- 
passed product. It is truly a land of diversified products. 


Harvest time makes busy days about Healdsburg. Thousands of hands are annually 
employed in the packing-houses both for green and dried fruits aside from the many 
required to gather the crops. During these months the demand for labor usually ex- 
ceeds the supply. In the nooks and dells about Healdsburg are many pretty summer- 
resort places. Each year more of these are being established and are filled to their 
capacity. Farmhouses also take care of many summer boarders. The environments of 
scenery and the boating and bathing of the river make it a delightful outing country. 
The hills abound in deer and quail for the sportsman, with a plenitude of trout in the 
streams for those who love the rod. 


In the summing up, Healdsburg and its surrounding country is a most pleasant section 
of California. Its climatic conditions are most favorable for health. The warmth of 
summer days is softened into the ideal by the cool ocean breeze. The rains of winter 
are in abundance and crop irrigation is not required. Four and five cuttings of alfalfa are 
yearly made without the need of water and cornstalks grow to a height of 12 to 15 feet 
without a drop of rain. But a short distance from San Francisco, with good railroad 
facilities, a resident may quickly go from the country to the attractions of metropolitan life. 


For further information and literature address: 


Sonoma County Development Association - - Santa Rosa 
Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce - - - Santa Rosa 
Petaluma Chamber of Commerce - - - Petaluma 
Sebastopol Chamber of Commerce - - - Sebastopol 
Cloverdale Chamber of Commerce ‘ - Cloverdale 
Sonoma Chamber of Commerce 2 : : Sonoma 
Guerneville Improvement Club - - = - Guerneville 


Sonoma County 


CALIFORNIA 
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is the magic word. Investigate this wonderful northern county of California. It has smiling 
valleys nestled between high mountains, plenty of natural water, moist, fertile, virgin soil, 
railroads and progressive people. It is one of the best localities in this broad State for the 
energetic, wide-awake man and family to settle. You cannot make a mistake. The mines of 
Modoc, and the many other natural resources, are thekeystoprosperity. Weneed morepeople 
to do justice to the broad acres. The welcome which awaits you is a hearty western one. 
Berries, alfalfa, fruits—especially apples—and pears, grains, etc., are the farm suggestions. 
Write and get full details. Address Clerk Board of Supervisors, Alturas, Modoc County, Cal. 

























Sheltered by friendly mountains, Lassen County 
lies listening for the march of progress. The 
crooning mountain streams sing and pass away, 
their mighty power all unutilized, patiently wait- 
ing the coming of the turbine and the dynamo. 
Dozens of glistening lakes lie idly sleeping, their 
waters needing only to be conveyed to the soil 
to awaken it into a life of plenty and fertility. 
These natural reservoirs contain moisture for 
all and wherever water is led onto the soil nature 
carpets it with loveliness and abundance. In 
the streams among the songful pines are trout 
of every species and game abounds in the forest 
wilds. On the broad plains alfalfa fields wave 
to the passing breeze, while bees store its sweets 
from spring to fall while they sing asongof plenty. 
People are beginning to heed the call from the 
mountain land and are coming in by tens and 
hundreds to taste of its riches in fruit and grain 
and every product of a temperate clime. 
Peaches with the very ozone of the mountain 
air tangled in their sweetness, pears whose 
enticing flavor lingers deliciously in the memory, 
and apples, oh, such apples! Nowhere in the world can their superior be found. Berries galore of every 
kind and of the finest quality need but be planted to produce in the greatest profusion. Hay and grain by the 
thousands of tons are already produced and more and more are yearly added. If you want to get in right 
get in now. Don’t put it off. 





Apple Orchard—Lassen County 


Write today jor literature to F. C. SEFTON, correspondent for the Board of Supervisors of 


Lassen County, Susanville, Cal. 
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Only one place in the United States can grounds like these be grown in five years 
—California. The most beautiful spot in this state of surpassing beauties is 


Los Molinos 


(TEHAMA COUNTY) 
IN THE UPPER SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


a region of alfalfa fields, orchards, gardens, great oaks and beautiful homes 
set amid magnificent mountains; climate more balmy than that of Southern 
Italy; a soil unrivaled either in the variety of its products or the abundance 


of its yield. 
Acres Means 
Independence 


One acre will support two cows and six hogs. Dairy men make 
cows pay $10 a month in butterfat, and get $50 to $75 worth 
of hogs to the acre besides. Cows are furnished by the creame ry, 
| which takes butterfat in payment. 


Garden All Winter 


Farmers at Los Molinos are just planting their 
winter garden—radishes, cabbages, carrots, beets, 
lettuce, rhuba b, onions, celery, turnips, etc.; young potatoes (third crop this year) are just 
coming in; late roasting ears are still abundant; tomatoes will be plentiful for a month or six 
weeks yet. These products are in great de smand at winter prices. The man who grows them 
can live cheaply. Hens lay all winter. 

Fresh fruits will last a month longer. Strawberries ripen all winter. Fruit trees bear at 
three years of age. Pears, peaches, figs, erapes, oranges, almonds, prunes, plums, cherries, 
apricots, grape fruit, nectarines, lemons, walnuts, loquats, quinces, in fact, all the fruits of the 
temperate or semi-tropic zones, grow to perfection. 


Land Cheap—Easy Terms 


Land in the district is sold in small tracts under 
gravity irrigation. Water supply most abundant in 
state. Soil rich river bottom, 50 feet deep. Land can 
oe ought on such easy terms that it will pay for 














The Smyrna fig 
frequently pays 
$250 to $300 


an acre, 


For further information write 


LOS MOLINOS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Los Molinos, California 





Hens lay best when eggs are worth five cents each 
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best farm land, $60 an acre 








—no reservoirs, no flumes, no diversion dams, no viaducts in irrigat- 
ing! That’s the kind of a country you want when you locate in the 
West—a valley where you can get the best farm lands including water 
right, at $50 and $60 an acre—land that gets infallible irrigation by natural 
streams, at an average maintenance cost of 35 cents an acre, as against 
$3.50 an acre where irrigation is artificial and therefore uncertain. That’s what is 
assured for you 


At Montpelier, Idaho! 


where there is a healthy, natural growth. It’s no wonder! The best of lands for dry 
farming, without water rights, may now be had for $10 and $20 an acre. But these 
prices cannot be maintained very long, because the facts about these desirable con- 
ditions are becoming generally known. The result is a quick decision in favor of this 
section—where the soil is sufficiently rich to permit of diversified farming—and where 
“you are properly welcomed and made to feel at home. Questions answered and reliable 
information furnished free by the 








Commercial Club, Montpelier, Ida. 



























On account of the adaptability of the soil, climatic conditions and the location of Kelso between 
Portland and Seattle, the section adjacent to Kelso offers exceptional opportunities for dairy products, 
truck gardening and poultry raising. Berry growing is also carried on here with unusual success and 


profit and the land has been proven to be well adapted to pears and some varieties of apples. Kelso 


is splendidly located for manufacturing enterprises of various kinds and has the advantage of water 
transportation as well as being locaied on the lines of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Co., the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern. Logged-off lands in large quantities can be obtained 
at a comparatively low figure. The fertility of these lands has been amply demonstrated. Kelso and 
vicinity has an assured future and those who take advantage of the opportunity now will reap a sure 
reward. Address SECRETARY, COMMERCIAL CLUB, KELSO, WASHINGTON 
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Lateral ditch between the rows of Weiser apple orchard 


OR natural beauty, scenic grandeur, productive soil, ideal climate, diversified resources, cultured 

people, modern advantages, Weiser, Washington County, Idaho, offers the homeseeker 

unparalleled advantages. Situated on the north bank of the great Snake River (the seventh 

largest river in the United States), in the lowest altitude of Southern Idaho, the very center of 
the fruit section of the world’s “Irrigated Empire,” with 55,000 acres of high-class bench fruit land, 
the metropolis for a rich territory 50x 100 miles, the future of Weiser would appear well assured. 
Weiser shipped, during the season of 1910, more than one thousand cars of farm products, 225 of 
which were high-grade fruit that, in many cases, topped the world’s market. Its citizens are building 
a new and modern hotel costing $150,000, and has the second finest opera-house in Idaho. It has the 
largest thoroughbred sheep ranch in the world and the largest industrial school in the State. The 
Weiser Commercial Club will be pleased to answer inquiries relative to opportunities of all kinds in 
Washington County. Land values are yet very reasonable, but are increasing rapidly. Pumping 
opportunities along the Snake River are exceptionally attractive. Power already developed and water 
unlimited. Write for beautiful booklet. Do it today. 


Address 


Wetser Commercial Club 
Weiser, Idaho 
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Are You Going 
to Oregon 
or Washington? 


The question suggests itself on account of the extraordinary 
development that is taking place in these two states. Itis a 
natural conclusion that anybody interested at all in the West, 
is thinking of Oregon or Washington. 











If you are going to Oregon or Washington, travel over the 
safe line—i. e. the Union Pacific, the Oregon Short Line and 
the Oregon- Washington Railroad and Navigation Company. 
Last year, these lines, in connection with the Southern Pacific, 
carried nearly 50 million passengers without a fatality. Safety 
and service are the considerations in connection with travel 
that influence the officials of the railroads above mentioned, 
and they are considered to be relatively important in the order 
given. There is nothing more important to you when you 
travel than safety. This great record was made largely because 
of the safety devices (the block signal system) in use on the 
above lines. 





If you are not considering a trip to the Pacific Northwest, 
write for literature which, we believe, will change your mind. 


Address, WM. MCMURRAY 
General Passenger Agent, 
Oregon- Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, 
Southern Pacific Company lines in Oregon, Portland, Oregon 
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bra. P Semple. 


CHEAP POWER 


FOR 


FACTORIES 


MANUFACTURER - INVESTOR 


365 Days a Year Opportunity Knocks at Your Door 


Three hundred and sixty-five days a year FOUR great transcontinental railroads are dumping manu- 
factured products on the docks of the grandest harbor in the world, there to be floated across the seas 
to consuming millions of Europe, Asia, China and the Antipodes. (Tacoma’s water exports last year 
totaled over $30,000,000). Back of these docks are thousands of acres of tidelands with waterways 
for deep-sea ships and FOUR transcontinental railroads ready to lay spur tracks to your very doors— 
are YOU a manufacturer? 


130,000 Horsepower for 100,000 People 


Power-plants now in course of construction by the City of Tacoma and those already sending “juice” 
over the wires are offering 130,000 horsepower manufactured from the everlasting flow of glacial streams 
from Mount Tacoma, all for the citizens of Tacoma—a city with a present population of but 100,000 
people—that means CHEAP POWER and plenty of it—are YOU a manufacturer? 

Write for detailed information on all subjects to the 


Tacoma Commercial Club and Chamber of Commerce, Department'“C” 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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Grays Harbor 


Washington 
“The Home Country” 


Cheap Lands 


Dairying, Fruit-Growing, Truck-Farming 


Poultry-Raising 


We want the Smai/ Farmer 


Ask the 


Grays Harbor 
Development Club 


Hoquiam, Washington 























9 Cars of Frut a Day from 


ZILLAH, WASH. 


The shipment of the 1911 crop of 
Peaches, Pears, Prunes, Apples, Cante- 
loupes and Watermelons is now in 


Full Swing Over 


the New Railroads 


This section is well adapted for Hops 
and Alfalfa growing. Stock-raising and 
Dairying are profitable. There is no 
better section anywhere. Opportunities 
are great. Write today. Address 
SECRETARY COMMERCIAL CLUB 


Zillah N sails Nien of ——- to Develop 
Her Business Interests 
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Three-year-old Jonathan apple-tree in the Simpson orchard. Apples taken from this orchard won first prize 
at the Inter-state Fair at Spokane last fall iW 





KENNE WICK 


The Right Location for a Big City 
The Right Location for Successful Farming 


Kennewick is situated on the big bend of the Columbia River in 1 
southeastern Washington. This district is a part of the famous | 





Yakima Valley, noted for its fruit, alfalfa, cattle, poultry and hogs. 
Kennewick has three transcontinental railroads, and boats can go from 
Kennewick to the Pacific Ocean, when the Celilo Canal, now building, is 
completed. All that nature can do for Kennewick and vicinity has been 
done. Superb location; deep, rich soil; water and rail transportation; irri- 
gation; climatic advantages; a progressive community—an assured future, 
Those interested in fruit-growing or general or intensive farming will find 
it to their advantage to get details about Kennewick. Write TODAY to 


Secretary, Commercial Club 


KENNEWICK, WASHINGTON 
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MOTHER 
FARTH 

YIELDS 
HER 


This is NOT 


as it may at first 
seem to the reader, 






















An Exaggerated Statement 


And here’s the reason! 


The agriculturist east of the Rockies considers 80 acres 
a small farm—many aspiring to an entire section. The 
agriculturist and orchardist in the North Yakima 
country will tell you that “the possibilities in Mother 
Earth are just beginning to be developed.” He will 
also tell you that Io to 20 acres is all that one family can 
properly take care of—that it will produce a golden 
harvest OF ANYTHING THAT GROWS every year; 


a harvest that truly yields a stream of gold. 


Why, then, should you waste energy toiling in the effort 
to accumulate hundreds of acres which yield so little 
per acre in comparison to the possibilities in the North 


Yakima country ? 


While this section excels in the production of all the 
fine fruits, it is by no means confined to horticulture. 
Diversified farming, bees, alfalfa, potatoes, etc., are 
among the favorite products, which means that they 


are rich in financial possibilities. 


The schools and other facilities are fully developed, 
and land has not yet reached the prices that seem 
unreasonable. Investigate. Write for specific informa- 
tion and illustrated literature, to the Secretary, Com- 
mercial Club, North Yakima, Wash. 
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or tHe YAKIMA VALLEY 














Alfalfa, one of the big money-makers of the Yakima Valley 


Grandview is located midway between North Yakima and Kennewick, on the main line of the O-W. R. & N. and on a branch line of the 
Northern Pacific. It is an important shipping point for a large fruit district which has recently been greatly enlarged, and which has 
wonderful prospects for the future. Homeseekers find this section one of rare attractiveness. There are many and splendid opportunities 
in connection with fruit-growing. Grandview is beautifully located, has good schools, churches, bank, etc. Those interested in the Yakima 
Valley or in the West, will find it to their advantage to investigate Grandview and vicinity. Full information will be cheerfully furnished 
on application to the Secretary of the Commercial Club. 


GRANDVIEW, WASH. 





























[] THE & 


PALOUSE 
COUNTRY 
PULLMAN 


WASHINGTON 





W heat field in smacks 
DOES PURE SPRING WATER APPEAL TO YOU, who are looking for a new location? , “ 


The peculiar soil that produced that crop of wheat yielding 50 bushels to the acre stores the 
rain that falls in the winter months to nourish plant life and supply ever-flowing springs .°° 
during the dry season from haying time to apple gathering. These springs of pure, cold |-” 
water flowing from the midst of cultivated fields are piped down to the ranch buildings, |.” 
furnishing abundant water throughout harvest. You who pump water from deep —.°° Commercial Club, 
wells, or drag it on sleds from sink holes, or haul it from creeks for harvesting, 4°... ee ss a 
or drive stock long distances to water, please take notice. There are no +’ potpant free, all the pritt 





“snaps” to be bought in the Palouse Country, although land can be bought .’’ Boar ae 


ihn ling 
at very fair value, but we do want more people to know what the .-’ section, with prices for good farm 





ation you ha 








Palouse Country is and help us change it from a good wheat country.” 4" ¢* 
to a better stock and dairy country. “NAME 
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Best Little Town a Best Big Valley 


of our 


Western Wonderland 


Granger 


in the 


Valley of the Yakima 


with its 
Tributary country yielding a wide diversity of crops, from the humblest vegetable 
to the finest fruits 


Good Markets - Competitive Shipping Point - Don’t Overlook Granger 





Address 


Granger Commercial Club, Granger, Wash. 
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BENTON CITY 


YAKIMA VALLEY, WASHINGTON 


Earliest Crop Producing Section in the State 


FIRST Strawberries of 1910 crop shipped April 29th 
FIRST Strawberries of 1911 crop shipped May Sth | 
FIRST in Strawberries—FIRST in Apricots—FIRST in Cherries 

FIRST in Peaches and Cantaloupes 

FIRST to get the high prices for early products 


BENTON CITY is a new town on the main line of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company's railroad, sixty-seven miles 
east of North Yakima and twelve miles west of Richland on the Columbia River. 





IT 1S THE JUNCTION POINT of the Walla Walla main line, the Spokane main line and the Wenatchee branch of this road and will be 
an important point on this system, the railroad having purchased 80 acres at this point, 53 of which is exclusive of their right 
of way and was purchased for terminal grounds exclusively. | 

BENTON CITY has graded and curbed streets, cement sidewalks, electric-lighted streets and a perfect city water system with plenty 
of good pure water for domestic use, for fire protection and for irrigation. 

ALL BUSINESS HOUSES AND PRIVATE HOMES are electric-lighted and there is ample power for motors for pumping plants and other 
purposes. 

THOUSANDS OF ACRES of the choicest fruit land in the state are now being placed under irrigation adjoining this new town. 

PURE WATER, an ideal climate and the earliest crops. 

WHAT MORE COULD BE DESIRED? 


For information, address Secretary Commercial Club 


BENTON CITY, WASHINGTON 
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IRRIGATION 
‘Sunnyside 


Has attained its highest development in 
America. The City of Sunnyside is the gov- 
ernment headquarters for the irrigation 
projects of the Yakima Valley. A writer has 
said of the Yakima Valley that it not only 
has more acres of the best orchard land of any 
valley in the world, but it also has more alfalfa 
land than any other section in the Northwest. 
Sunnyside lies in the heart of the great Yakima 
Valley. Its growth, wonderful as it has been, is 
only an index for the future. Every indication 
points to a most remarkable development for 
the section adjacent to Sunnyside. Homeseek- 
ers who are interested in success are interested 
in the Sunnyside district, because ‘‘Sunnyside’’ 
is simply another word for success. The pio- 
neering is done, but the opportunities still 
remain. For full information about Sunny- 
side and vicinity fill out coupon above. 


Yakima Valley 


nil . 
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West Stayton 


in the beautiful Willamette Valley 


OREGON 


is the Place for You 


Let us tell you Why! 


Address 


West Stayton Commercial Club Aumsville, P. O., Oregon 

















— 





The Call of 
CARLTON 


IS to men who wish to locate where 
conditions are good and land values are 
low; where soil is rich, the outlook 
beautiful, and the climate mild. Carl- 
ton is located in the great Willamette 
Valley of Oregon, and admittedly in 
the most beautiful part of this valley. 
Carlton has a call for men who want to 
get away from extremes of heat and 
cold, and who wish to live where nature 
“holds one handle of the plow.” Carl- 
ton is in Yamhill County, 43 miles from 
Portland. Prunes, cherries, apples, 
small fruits, peaches, pears, etc., grow 
here to the degree of perfection that has 
made Oregon fruit famous. This 
section is unsurpassed for dairying and 
allied industries. We believe in Carlton 
and vicinity, and can and do recom- 
mend this section to the careful atten- 
tion of homeseekers. 

“Before you locate elsewhere see Carlton.” For further information address, Secretary, Commercial Club, Carlton, Oregon. 

















A Yamhill County Prune Orchard 
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Clatsop County 


OREGON 








Dairy Herd, near Astoria 


BEST DAIRYING OPPORTUNITIES 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Butter fat averages 334 cents. 

Outside feeding ten months in the year. 

A cow to the acre. 

Butter reaches highest government standards. - 
Richest tidelands in abundance at reasonable prices. 
No extremes of heat or cold. 

Average rainfall 76 inches. 


LOGGED-OFF LANDS 


Thousands of acres of these on which berries, small fruit and all 
kinds of produce grow to the highest perfection. 


NATURAL GAS 


flows from the ground in several places. 
Paraffine oil is found in the vicinity, but no wells have been bored. 
In one instance the gas is piped into a farmer’s house. 





For further particulars, write 


Chamber of Commerce, Astoria, Oregon 
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AIRYING can be carried on with consider 
D to this industry, and those who are 

raising are profitable here. Land _ is 
struck this section. _Homeseekers, colonists a 


address, Secretary, Development Club, 


cheap. 


rable 





profit near Toledo, The climate is splendidly adapted 
following it report splendid returns, Fruit-growing and stock- 
High prices except for our own products have not yet 
nd investors are invited to Toledo and vicinity. For information 


Toledo, Oregon 














$20 AN ACRE for land that produces 
20 BUSHELS OF WHEAT to the acre 


Morrow C 








Sheep Scene, Morrow County, 





Oregon 


ounty, Oregon 


Grazing Land 
for $10 an acre 


A county twice as large as Rhode 
Island with a population of er and 
capable of supporting 50,000. Land is 
held in sections, not in acres. Excep- 
tional opportunities for the stockraiser, 
the dairyman, the wheat grower. 

1,750,000 pounds of wool. 80,000 
lambs, 4,000 cattle and large numbers of 
horses and mules are shipped from 
Morrow County each year. Irrigation is 
practiced in the valleys and large crops 
of alfalfa are grown. 

Great fortunes have been made in 
Morrow County, and are still to be made, 

For fully illustrated and reliable liter- 
ature address Secretary of Morrow 
County Booster Club, 


Heppner, Oregon 
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THE METROPOLIS OF THE ROGUE RIVER VALLEY 
)THE LEADING CITY: IN SOUTHERN OREGON 
THE CITY THAT BROUGHT ABOUT THE 
$1,500,000 GOOD ROADS BOND ISSUE 


On September 30, 1911, Jackson County had an election to determine 
whether or not the people desired good roads. The result was that the 
Good Roads Bond Issue was carried by an overwhelming mayority. We 
find no better way to bring the news to the people than to quote the following 
Editorial from the leading publication of the state of Oregon: 








Jackson County Leads the Way 








Jackson County has pointed the way|have much to do with the spread of the 
to other counties in the good roads move-| county bonding movement. Jackson 
ment. While the governor and the legis-| County will need expert engineering skill 
lature have been arguing about a new|to devise a general system of roads, to 
road law and the conditions under which | select the best materials and supervise 
an extra session should be called to pass | construction. Every locality will pull 
it, Jackson County has gone ahead to| for roads for itself to be built first, but 
make the best of the present law and by a| the county should not allow politics or 
majority of more than two to one has| local considerations to prevent adherence 
voted $1,500,000 in bonds to begin the| toa plan which will open up every section 
work. with due regard to its importance and 

The vote by precincts is signifizant of | make the main roads connect with those 
the condition of public opinion of good | of adjoining counties, thus creating a net- 
roads. The largest majorities are in the| work to cover the state. 
largest centers of population, Medford| Other counties should follow the ex- 
leading the way with a majority of 1378|ample—make the best of the good roads 
out of a total of 1638, Jacksonville follow-| under it. All should continue to work 
ing with 191 to 31, and so on. Ashland|for a better law, but not wait until it 
was the only large town opposing the|comes. If we go ahead now and show 
bonds, the anti-bond precincts being] what can be done and how good are the 
mostly small rural settlements. Good|results, we shall win over many of the 
roads will chiefly benefit the rural dis-| active or passive opponents of the move- 
tricts, but the demand for them is most}ment and shall gain experience which 
vociferous in the towns. will be valuable in drafting a new law.— 

Wise expenditure of the money will 





| The Oregonian. 











What it means, Besides many hundreds of miles of Good Roads, Is left 
to you. Draw your own conclusion. For further particulars write to the 


Medford Commercial Club. 


Write for our bulletins covering whatever resources or industries you are interested in. They tell what 
you can do, and how to do it. This is an established district, and not an experimental one. 


Send six cents postage for our illustrated booklet, the finest published by any community. 


GEORGE E. BOOS, Secretary and Manager 


Medford Commercial Club, Medford, Oregon 
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DMOND 


he “HUB CITY” of 



















meas OREGON 


WHERE land is still cheap and plentiful. 
WHERE there are unusual opportunities for 


the farmer, the stock-raiser, the dairyman, 
the fruit-grower, the poultryman. 


WHERE the soil is fertile, unexhausted and 


practically inexhaustible. 


WHERE new railroad facilities are Opening 


up a new empire. 


RE PLACE FOR YOU IS 


For full information address The Commercial Club, Redmond, Ore. 








HE section of Oregon adjacent to the city of Yamhill is the acknowledged beauty 
i. spot of the state. In fertility of soil and opportunities for the homesecker along 

diversified lines, this section is not surpassed by any other part of the West. 
Plowing is possible here every month of the year, and the farmer does not have to 
battle with the elements. Rainfall is sufficient for all purposes. Land is yet low in 
price. There are excellent opportunities here for dairying, poultry-raising and fruit- 
growing. This section offers the exact conditions that thousands of homeseeckers are 
looking for, but they do not know about Yamhill. Write for our literature and investigate 
Yamhill before deciding upon a location elsewhere. Address, Secretary, Development 
Club, Yamhill, Oregon. 
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FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE 


That’s What You Want—Ten or 
Twenty Acres of Fruit in the 
Garden Spot of the 
Rogue River Valley 


7 on heard enough about the Rogue River Valley to know 





that it is the acknowledged garden spot of the Pacific 

Northwest. This valley is also becoming famous throughout 
the world for its remarkable climatic conditions. We ask you 
to consider this very important feature when you are choosing 
@ location. 

Rogue River pears have for years topped the market and are 
today considered the best money producers of any character of 
fruit. If the records are a criterion they prove conclusively that 
no other section can grow pears so satisfactorily as the Rogue 
River Valley. Rogue River Valley won the Sweepstakes prize 
of $1,000 at the National Apple Show in Spokane in 1909 for 
the best carload of apples, and recogds made near Grants Pass 
will convince the most skeptical that there is no section anywhere 
that is better adapted to fruit-growing. Grapes, especiaily the 
Flame Tokay, attain a degree of perfection here which brings 
great returns to the grower. 

Mining is one of the big things near Grants Pass and its future 
is secure. There are openings along various manufacturing lines 
and opportunity here is shouting aloud to those who are in search 
of a combination of the conditions which will not only produce 
wealth, but which will make life worth living. 

We court the fullest investigation of Grants Pass, confident 
of the outcome. 

Investigate what the possibilities are in this line of endeavor— 
imagine the joys of life in mild temperature and sunshine the 
year round on ten or twenty acres—verify the possibilities of 
financial independence with your days spent leisurely under such 
conditions, and you will immediately grasp the glad hand of 
welcome that awaits you in this great undeveloped country. 

All the literature and information on special subjects will be 
gladly sent vou free on inanirv, bv the 


COMMERCIAL CLUB 
GRANTS PASS, OREGON 
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EUGENE 


The Coming (and soon to be) New 
Railway Center of Western Oregon 


Site, surroundings and a great, rich country of vast natural 
wealth, as well as advantages in transportation, unerringly 
point to Eugene as the best town between Portland and 
California at the head of the fertile Willamette Valley, 123 
miles from the Metropolis. It is the second city in the state, 
has a population of 12,000 (doubled in five years ), and the 
prettiest residential community in Western Oregon; seat of 
State University and a cultured social atmosphere. 
The Willamette- Pacific Railway 


is preparing to build from Eugene to Siuslaw Bay and Coos 
Bay, giving Eugene outlet to the ocean. 


The Oregon Eastern Railway 
is approaching completion between Eugene and Klamath 
Falls, making Eugene the trade gateway to the empire of 
Eastern Oregon. New main line cut-off of the Shasta Route. 


The Oregon Electric Interurban 
is building main stem of Valley system into Eugene. 


The Portland, Eugene and Eastern Interurban 
is building from Eugene to Corvallis, opening up sple ndid 
country to: intensive culltiv: ation of smaller farms. 


The Southern Pacific’s Main Line 


and three branches traverse the section and afford frequency 
of service. 

As a Distributive Jobbing and Transportation Center 
Eugene is forging to the front. Its agricultural country is 
rich. Investments are the best. Fine fruit belt. 


WE DO NOT HAVE TO IRRIGATE, MR. FARMER. 
Virgin Lands from $10 


per acre upward. Average price of farm lands $75 per 
acre. Small tracts $200 and up. 


This club publishes a variety of valuable booklets of information, especially, ‘‘ Anybody’s Magazine.”’ Nothing for sale 


D.C. Freeman, Mgr. Commercial Club, Eugene, Ore. 
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Nerve Sufferers Find Sanatogen 
A Source of Renewed Strength 


O physical suffering is more distressing in its begin- 
nings, more dangerous in its aggravated forms, than 
suffering brought about by impaired nerve health. 

Sleep, appetite, energy, all suffer from nerve loss and 
all combine to depress the mind, and to weaken the foun- 
dation of the entire system. 

Impoverished nerves have their own peculiar and imperative 
needs—food needs that are specifically recognized and wxatural/y 
helped by Sanatogen. 

Nerves cannot be repaired by drugs—by goading, or any form of 
mere stimulation. They need the tonic help of a food—their own 


food. Sanatogen combines in concentrated form the precise nourish- 


ment demanded by the exhaustion. 

This reconstructive power of Sanatogen, this regenerative force, 
feeding and sustaining the delicate nervous network, and infusing its 
rejuvenating energy into every part of the system, is recognized by 
the 15,000 practising physicians who have written hearty endorse- 
ments of this greatest of food-tonics. 

Does not such a record of achievement suggest that Sanatogen 
will help you? 


We ask bee earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. Investigate our claims first 
e and we are only too glad to have you doso. Ask your doctor about it, and 


in any caze write at once for our book, ‘‘Our Nerves of Tomorrow,’’ written in an ab- 
sorbingly interesting style, beautifully illustrated and containing facts and informa- 
tion of vital interest toyou. This book also contains evidence of the value of Sanatogen 
which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90 and $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not ob- * 
tainable from him, sent upon receipt of price. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 43.East 17th Street 


Union Square, New York 











George Ade 


The humorist, writes ¢ 


“I have given Sanatogen a trial 
and I am convinced of its merits 





Hon. J. W. Kern 


U.S. Sen. from Indiana, writes: 





re that this prepa- 
r of all the praise 
that has been bestowed on it.’ 


Prof. Thomas B. Stillman, 
M.S., Ph.D. 


The well-known research chem- 
ist of Stevens’ Institute, writes: 

“The chemical union of the 
constituents of Sanatogen is a true 
one, representative of the highest 
skill in the formation of a product 
containing phosphorus in the or- 
zanic phosphate condition, and so 
bined that digestion and as- 
tion of Sanatogen ate ren- 
complete with the greatest 











Hon.’Thomas S. Martin 


U. S. Senator from Virginia, 


ieve in Sanato 


ad occasion to 
ts." 





David Belasco 


The eminent dramatic author, 
writes; 


“It gives me pleasure to let you 
know the wonderfully beneficial 
results I have experienced from 
the use of your Sanatogen, It has 
@ most invigorating effect upon 
the nerves, and I heartily recom- 
mend it to all who, like myself, 
are obliged to overwork. ‘After 
my personal experience I can 
readily vouch for its recuperative 
jualities."’ 
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For Universal Service 





The Press and the Bell System 


The power of the individual writer is 
multiplied by the printing press. In the 
same way the power of the individual 
telephone is multiplied by the Bell system. 
In both cases, increased usefulness comes 
from progress towards universal service. 


By means of the press the knowledge 
and thoughts of writers are spread 
throughout the land, maintaining among 
all the people the common language and 
the mutual understanding which makes 
for national co-operation. 


By means of the Bell system, each 
individual telephone becomes connectable 


with every other telephone and each 
unit in the nation is given a personal 
membership in the most highly developed 
system of communication that the world 
has ever seen. 


The press prepares people for co-opera- 
tion; the Bell telephone system enables 
them to really co-operate. The press 
educates people separately; the telephone 
enables them to act upon their mutual 
knowledge immediately and at any 
distance. 


By co-operation with telegraph and 
cable systems, universal service for com- 
munication is being made international. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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UNDER THE MISTLETOE IN A MISSION GARDEN . ‘ ‘ Cover Design 
From a photograph by Richard Walton Tully 

DECEMBER MOONRISE ON CLEAR LAKE, CALIFORNIA Reverse of Frontispiece 

THE SUNKEN GARDENS OF ADOLPHUS BUSCH , ; ; Frontispiece 

PASADENA—PARADISE REGAINED ‘ : : Eleanor Gates 603 
Illustrated in colors 

THE PHILIPPINES AS I SAW THEM James F. Smith 617 

Concluding Paper 

THE WAR BIRD. Story f . ; : ; James H. Gordon 633 
Illustrated by J. A. Cahill 

THE SPIRIT OF THE ROUND-UP . , : : Orton E. Goodwin 630 

THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF THE ANGELS. Story Herman Whitaker 643 
Illustrated by J. A. Cahill 

THE CAVE MAN’S CHRISTMAS TREES . . Samuel M. Evans 653 


Illustrated in colors 


THE WISDOM OF FOLLY. Story Grace MacGowan Cooke 667 


Illustrated by Spencer Macky 
WESTERN PERSONALITIES : j 3 P ; ‘ 2 ‘ : 676 
Major Fred Remington Reed ; 2 : : Frances A. Groff 
William W. Guth ‘ ; : : ‘ , Leslie M. Burwell 
Abbot Kinney - ‘ : ; : : ‘ Walter V. Woehlke 
CAPTAIN OF HIS SOUL. Chapters V to VIII. ‘ Edmund Mitchell 683 
Illustrated by Maynard Dixon 
THE RETURN OF YUAN . : ; ‘ ; . Charles K. Field 697 
A CITY UNDER ONE ROOF ‘ : E John S. McGroarty 702 


Characteristic California Hotels. Seventh Paper 


POEMS AND VERSE 
Christmas (Ruth Moore), 632; Sepulture (Raymond Macdonald Alden), 665 


DEVELOPMENT SECTION . ‘ ; ‘ i ‘ - 3 ; ‘ 705 
Weiser—Why and Wherefore (W. F. G. Thacher); Schools and Churches of Pasadena 
(Our City Schools—Jeremiah M. Rhodes; Higher Education in Pasadena—James A. B. 
Scherer; Churches of Pasadena—Rev. Leslie E. Learned); Fortunes in Free Lands (M. 

B. Levick); The Valley of Opportunity (Warren McIntire); The Riches of San Benito 
(Bourdon Wilson); Buhl, Idaho—the Land that Beckons (W. F. G. Thacher) 
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We will gladly furnish information about any part of the world, telling you how to get there what the ccst w‘) 
be, what the hotel accommodations and rates are, and will send you descriptive books, mz 's and folders—in fact 
all the information our great facilities enable us to give. Also information about summer vacations No advertise- 
ment will be permitted herein, the reliability of which has not first been determined. We -will be giad to furnish full 
information about any advertisement appearing in this department. 


Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 








ST. HELENA 
SANITARIUM 


Next to the Battle Creek Sanitarium the largest 
and best equipped institution of its kind in the 
world. Offers advz anti Bes of climate and sur- 
roundings for health-seekers, combined with 
conveniences of a modern hotel, physicians of 
long experience, trained nurses anc careful 
attendants. Located 65 miles from San Fran 
cisco, on an eminence overlooking the heauti- 
ful Napa Valley. For information, address 


ST. HELENA SANITARIUM 


SANITARIUM, NAPA CO., CALIFORNIA 


OR 
INFORMATION BUREAU, S. P. CO. 
FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 
























wi 
IN THE HEART OF LOS ANGELES 


Hotel Lankershim 


| Broadway at Seventh 
| EUROPEAN PLAN EXCELLENT CAFES 
| Three hundred and twenty rooms luxuriously furnished 
Iwo hundred and fifty with private bath 
RATES 
Rooms with private bath: 


One occupant, $2.00 and upwards 
(per day) 





Rooms without bath: 
One occupant, $1.50 and upwards 
(per day 
Automobile Bus Service From All Trains 
COOPER & DAVIS, Lessees 

















There is no real winter AT GLENDALE 


All the delights of summer season are enjoyed the year round at this 
Southern California heaith resort. An equable but invigorating climate 
strongly conducive to health development. Within the ins titution a 
pleasant, home-like atmosphere and the best of modern facilities for the 


ihe atment of sickness. Apply for colored booklet H. 


Address GLENDALE SANITARIUM, GLENDALE, CAL. 
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Hore St. FRANCIS 


The Center of Entertainment 
In the City That Entertains 


SAN FRANCISCO 

















The Spirit of Good Service and 
the Facilities That Produce It 





EUROPEAN PLAN : : : : 2: ¢ © § 2 2 © +) 2 2: 2 v + 2 + + FROM $200 UP 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF JAMES WOODS 
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Winter Cruises 


Under Perfect Conditions To 


South America 


Take a Delightful Cruise to South America, by the S. S. Bluecher (12,500 tons), the 
largest cruising steamer sailing from one America to the other. Offers every luxury and 
comfort. Leaving New York, January 20, 1912. Ports of call: PORT OF SPAIN, 
PERNAMBUCO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES. (Acrossthe Andes), PUNTA ARENAS, 
(through the STRAITS of MAGELLAN,) VALPARAISO, RIO DE JANEIRO, 
BAHIA, PARA, BRIDGETOWN, and ST. THOMAS. Optional side trips everywhere. 
Duration of cruise 80 days. Cost, $350 and up. 


u Five Delightful Cruises to Panama Canal, Venezuela and Bermuda, 
West Indies leaving New York by the Palatial Twin-screw Steamers 
S. S. Moltke (12,500 tons), 28 days, January 23, February 24,1912 . . $150 and up. 
S. S. Hamburg (11,000 tons), 21 days, February 10, March 7,1912 . . $125 and up. 
S. S. Moltke (12,500 tons), 16 days, March 16,1912 . . ..... $85 and up. 


W November, 1912, and February, 1913, by the Large 
Around the orl Cruising Steamship “Victoria Luise,” (16,500 tons). 


Grand Annual Event 


A few accommodations available on S. S. Cleveland, from San Francisco, February 6, 1912. 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Grand Annual Cruise to the Orient 


By the most palatial cruising steamer afloat, 8. S. “VICTORIA LUISE” (16,500 tons). 
Sailing from New York, January 30, 1912, on a 78-Day Cruise to Madeira, Spain, 
the Mediterranean, and the Orient. Cost, $325 and upward. The “Victoria Luise” 
is equipped with modern features providing every luxury and comfort on long cruises. 


Special Trip by the superb transatlantic liner “Kaiserin 
Italy and Egypt Auguste Victoria,” the largest and most luxurious steamer 
of the service. Equipped with Ritz-Carlton Restaurant, Palm Garden, Gymnasium, 
Electric Baths, Elevators. Will leave New York, February 14, 1912, for Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche (Nice), Genoa, Naples and Port Said. Time for 
sight-seeing at each port. To or from Port Said, $165 and up. To or from all other 
ports, $115 and up. 

Your comfort and pleasure assured. 


Send for booklets, giving information, etc. 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE . - 41-45 Broadway, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
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NO VISIT TO CALIFORNIA IS 
COMPLETE UNLESS It Nisei 














"DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 


Near Old Monterey, 125 miles south of San Francisco 
O N ym ON T ERE F BA. Y¥ 


THE RIVIERA o£ AMERICA 


Place Where it is Summer All the Year 
Sosayrenra NEW EACH DAY FOR YOUR PLEASURE and COMFORT 


OLF ON THE FINEST EIGHTEEN-HOLE COURSE IN AMERICA. within three 
minutes walk of the hotel - ALL GRASS GREENS. Forty miles of magnificent scenic 
boulevards for motoring over mountains, through forests, beside the sea. all within our own estate. 

Hot and cold ocean water baths, surt bathing. sailing and deep-sea fishing, marine gardens, tennis, archery, 
hunting 7 in 10,000-acre mountain preserve: finest polo field 1 in Cali fornia; upland- orest horseback riding 
over fascinating trails; Sleeping Porches ; ; perfect service: unequaled table: American Plan Only ; 
$4.00. $5.00, $6.00 and $7.00 per day. according to room and number occupying same 


UN DER SAME MAN AGEMEN T 


PACIFIC GROVE HOTEL 


Pacific Grove. Cal.. two miles beyond Del Monte. also on Monterey Bay: good street car connections: 
clean, wholesome, efficient. uests are entitled to enjoy Del Monte grounds and all Del Monte privileges 
and attractions. Rates $2.50, $3.00. $3.50 and $4.00 per day. according to room and number occupying 
same. American Plan. Address H. R. WARNER, Manager, DEL MONTE, CAL. 


@ DEL MONTE 











CAT L I FORNIA 
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CORNER OF SUTTER AND KEARNY STREETS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


A MAGNIFICENT STRUCTURE, ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. NO BETTER 
FURNISHED HOTEL IN THE CITY. ALL LATEST IMPROVEMENTS FOR THE 
CONVENIENCE AND COMFORT OF ITS GUESTS. IN THE BUSINESS CENTER. 
EXCELLENT CAFE IN CONNECTION. STREET CARS DIRECT FROM FERRY 
BUILDING AND RAILROAD DEPOT. 


European Plan 
Rates $1.50 per day and up 
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Interior view of the ** Cloister,” the new addition to the Mission Inn. The grand pipe-organ ts in the far corner 
on the right. A stage extends across the end of the room 


“THE GLENWOOD | 


CALIFORNIA'S 


MISSION INN 


is unique among the hotels of the world. Built of concrete and stone, it faithfully 
reproduces the striking features of the Mission architecture. All of the woodwork, 
the furniture and furnishings of the rooms are exact reproductions of monastic 
designs and some of them are genuine relics. The Mission Inn follows closely the 
lines of the old Missions, being built around a spacious patio filled with trees and 
flowers, wide cool porticos, high bell-towers, tiled floors, and arched cloisters. 

A new addition called the “Cloister,” in which the chapel of a monastery has been 
reproduced, has been recently added at a cost of nearly a quarter of a million 
dollars. 

There is a $25,000 pipe-organ in this beautiful hall which is largely used as a music 
room where guests gather in the evening to listen to inspiring music. 

Throughout the house everything is solid and substantial and in keeping—the 
benches are of hewn wood put together with wooden pegs; the chairs are heavy: 
and massive, the floors are of tile and the ceiling beams and other woodwork are 
rough hewn or of massive oak waxed smooth, but without polish. The door- 
latches, hinges and chandeliers are all handmade and are copied from those used 
by the padres. 

The same scrupulous care which carried out the decorative scheme of the Glenwood 
is lavished on the entertainment of the guests. The rooms are bright, cheery and 
comfortable; the table leaves nothing to be desired. 


For further information, address 


FRANK MILLER, Master of The Inn RIVERSIDE, CAL. 
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Hotel Alexandria 


(FIREPROOF) 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





























Franco-Italian Salon 


One of the new features of the magnificent additio.a to Hotel Alexandria 
which is enjoying unusual popularity 





700 BEAUTIFUL ROOMS 


Grand ball and banquet rooms, assembly rooms, Imperial suites, etc 





Operated by 


Alexandria Hotel Company 
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HOTEL MARYLAND 


AND THE MARYLAND BUNGALOWS 


D. Al. LINNARD, Manager 
PASADENA CALIFORNIA 














A MARYLAND BUNGALOW 


‘I don’t like hotels, and I don’t like crowds, but this 
bungalow converted me to hotel life ”°—ELEANOR GATEs. 
The Maryland Bungalow Land is a little world to itself, a retreat set in the heart of 
a tropical garden. Here are the freedom and comforts of home without the cares of 
housekeeping. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 














TRUE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
| intel St. Pamvs TO THE EAST IS VIA 
rw 

Se 


VAN NESS AVE. & McALLISTER STREET 


Cars No. 5 from Ferry 








Unique in its combining of Class, Service, 








with cheapness of rates. Central, fine No Trouble to Answer Questions 
neighborhood. Rates—$1.00 up. Through Sleepers from California 
| The Hotel that makes a permanent of the transient to St. Louis 











= FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA || 5s c.xasu, Gesic: Norse cis 8. Shrag st, Los Angeles, Cal 
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View in the celebrated Van Nuys Cafe 


| THE VAN NUYS was among the first of the hotels of Southern Cali- 
fornia to anticipate the great tourist business which comes to this part of 
the State each season, and its splendid reputation is due to long experience 
in catering to the wants of the discriminating travelers from all parts of the 
world. The Van Nuys restaurant has an enviable reputation of excellence, 
not only in this State but over the East as well. Here the delicacies of 
the season are always to be found, and here, too, the farthest advance in 
the art of cooking has been reached. The cafe inon the east side and the 
guests can eat breakfast in the heart of a city with God’s good sunshine 
flooding the room. No building could ever go high enough to cut out the 
| sunshine from this dining-room, and even when the sun goes on its way, 
its brightness seems to linger on the walls because of the clever scheme 
| of its decoration. 


HOTEL VAN NUYS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
‘Write for illustrated booklet and full information to 


c. H. KNAPPE, Manager, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


_ | La Casa Loma 


JAS. S. AURAND, MaAnaGER 
REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


Golf 

Tennis 
Automobiling 
and 

Driving 


e) 
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Located in the Center of the 
Orange Groves 
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HOTEL 
VIRGINIA 


LONG BEACH, CAL. 
Absolutely Fireproof 


‘The center of attractions and all social activities’ 





Situated on the very shores of the PACIFIC OCEAN. But thirty minutes ride from Los Angeles, 
and but a short ride to all HISTORIC PLACES OF INTEREST. Three handed large outside 
n. Be inact ies, sun parlors, wide beautiful verandas w ith 
1 two cement tennis courts. (Grounds reach to the water’s 
g-rooms for guests who enjoy the delightful surf-bathing 
ongest beach in the world and offers excellent surf- bathing 







bedrooms with every modern accommo: 
magnificent marine view, spacious gro 
edge. The Virginia maintains private dr 
directly i in front of hotel Long Bez 


a 


the year round Vachtine. driving; tf ig. 

“The golf links are the sportiest in the west, and those in quest of perfect auto roads 
will find the NEW LEVEL 20 we E Al ™ ) BOULEVARD from Los Angeles direct to the Virginia, 
the finest on the Coast. The Vi a Country Club is always of especial interest to the Virginia guests. 





It is located on the famous Los Ni amitos Ran ho, but five miles from Hotel Virginia. The Hotel Vir- 
ginia is the head juarters of the Sunset Yacht C lub and directly in front of Hotel Virginia is held the big 
YACHT REGATTA each winter. LONG BEACH IS MUCH WARMER THAN THE INTERIOR 
TOWNS DURING THE WINTER os AND OFFERS THE TOURIST THE MOST 
PERFECT WINTER CLIMAT : pe ‘tel Virginia is conducted on the American plan. 








— folders and rates te 


CARL STANLEY. Manager 











OF NEW YORK CITY 
Where centers commercial activity 
and the attractions that draw visit- 
ors from every quarter of the globe 


IS ONLY A FEW STEPS FROM 














WHERECENTERS HOTELLIFE 


FOR THE BUSINESS MAN, club-like in its 
hospitality. 
FOR THE TOURIST or sight-seeker, luxury, 
comfort and entertainment, after the day's outing. 
FOR THE FAMILY, home-like environments with 
seclusion or the opportunity of experiencing the 
fascination of public gatherings. 
THE HOTEL THAT. SATISFIES ITS GUESTS 
Fifth Avenue and 30th Street 


Near underground and elevated railroad stations 
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Cie ¢ Arlington 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
A new fireproof hotel, beautiful Spanish Mission architecture, erected on the site of the historic old Arlington. 
Built and operated for others, A hotel that is different 
WRITE FOR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 














GLEN ARBOR Hotel Stewart 


GEARY STREET, ABOVE UNION SQUARE 





i 
Santa Cruz Mountains San Francisco 
LOTS $100 AND UP | 
L. W. Coffee, 1025 Phelan Building SAN FRANCISCO European Plan $1.50a day up, American Plan $3a day up 
Owner and Agent Located in the center of theater and retail district 


Omnibus meets all trains and steamers 














Aas, AUDITORIUM HOTEL || Scop %y, Tulare County 
sg S atitas Sp Reached by S. P. Trains to Ducor, 

Los Angeles, Cal. thence auto and stage. Best me- 

dicinal waters in the State. Ideal 









5th St. at Olive and Central Park 











A winter climate. Nowind. Nofog. 
Modern European ped = ne ee 4 Write for descriptive booklet 
$1.00 per day upwards Carma Oyh a. and analysis of waters 
INCORPORATED. L. S. WINGROVE, Mer., Hot Springs, Cal. 








In all the World no Waters like these 


Wilbur Hot Sulphur Springs | WHEELERS HOT MINERAL SPRINGS 


Elevation 1560 feet. 714 miles f Nordhoff, Ventura 
COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA County, Cal. a ul i aon Baths. 


4 Beautiful Scenery. Natural Hot Baths. 
Hot Mud Baths naturally heated and medicated 


Hot and Cold Sulphur Baths WHEELERS COLD SPRINGS FISHING CAMP 


ee . = 





Cure Rheumatism, Malaria, Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles Nine miles distant on the Sespe River, run in connec- 
Terms: $12.00 and $14.00 per week, including baths. Open all year tion. Elevation 3470 feet. Good hunting and iusming 





Address J. W. Cuthbert, Wilbur Springs, Cal., via Williams, or 


Information Bureau S. P. Co., 884 Market St., San Franci paaseelciinoen 

















THE THORNTON & MINOR SANITARIUM 


(Established in Kansas City over 35 year: 


} s successfully relieving men and women*of Rectal and Pelvic maladies, including Ru pare) 
Send for 900 page free cloth bound book i 


containing much information, references and views of spacious buildings. Address Dept. 125 
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The Stratfard Jun _ | 


DEL MAR—The Newport of the Pacific | 


| 




















amen 


is located at Del Mar on the coast twenty miles north of San Diego, being on the Coast 
Boulevard and main line of the Santa Fe Railroad. | 
At the Stratford Inn the traveler will find every comfort and convenience known to the modern | 
hostelry under the most favored climatic conditions which permit surf bathing every day in 
the year. The equipment includes a bathhouse and plunge costing $50,000. Here in the 
land nearest to perpetual springtime, the lover of outdoor life will find supreme enjoyment. 
Tennis, golf, canoeing, bathing, hunting and fishing offer constantly changing diversions. 
In the townsite of Del Mar groves of eucalypt, Torrey pines and Monterey cypress, embellished i 
by fantastic, erosive cliffs, are penetrated by miles of rolling, contour roads which afford one 
of the grandest panoramic views in the world, making an environment unapproached on the ‘ 


coast. Illustrated booklet, rates, ete., on request. STRATFORD INN, DEL MAR, CALIF. 











POTTER HOTEL 


SANTA BARBARA 


AMERICAN PLAN 





sina at “Satta REELS ee oe 4 ~~ 

 gdalngaer SITUATED in a tropical park of ninety acres facing the ocean and the Channel 
Islands in the distance, Potter Hotel offers its guests the most pleasing combination of mountain 
and sea to be found in all California. Table supplied exclusively with products of the Potter Farm. 

The golf links at Potter Country Club are famous the world over. Horseback riding over winding moun- 

tain trails, boating, fishing, bathing and motoring. 

Free stop-over privileges on all first-class tickets via Coast Line. 


MILO M. POTTER, Manager 
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INotTeEL DEL Cloronapo 


Coronado 
Beach 
California 


Located on a 
Peninsula just 
across theBayfrom 
the City of 
San Diego 











A Climate of 
Perpetual Summer 
from January 
to December 


The hotel offers 
every modern 
convenience and 
luxury for the 
enjoyment and 
entertainment of 
| guests. Its loung- 
ing rooms, sun 
—— and gen- 

ral conveniences are not excelled in any part of the world. Cuisine and service equal to any resort hotel in this country. Built 
pce a court filled with rare tropical plants and flowers. Telephones in every room. Salt water plunge, swimming pool, and hot salt water 
baths. The best of ocean fishing. Good golf course. Cement tennis courts. Three polo fields of heavy Bermuda turf, unexcelled for their 
playing quality, Can be played on twenty minutes after the heaviest kind of rainfall. Largest and most complete stabling accommodations 
for polo ponies in the West. Good saddle horses, properly equipped—a new concession. Hotel del Coronado aims to excel. Can be reached 
by any transcontinent: al line in the United States, Canada or Mexico, by way of Los Angeles. It is also reached by three lines of steamers from 
‘ San Francisco, touching at Los Angeles. Send for illustrated booklet and rates. Address, 


H. F. NORCROSS, General Agent, 334 South Spring St., Los Angeles, or H. W. WILLS, Mgr., HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coronado Beach, Cal. 


|CASA DEL REY 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 





ane 
































. , CASA DEL REY provides Santa Cruz, one of the greatest all-the-year round resorts in the world, what it has long 
needed—a first-class, up-to-date hotel, where visitors m: iy find rest, comfort and every form of amusement through- 
out the entire year, 

CASA DEL REY contains three hundred rooms, two hundred connected with baths, and covers an area of 835 by 
135 feet, connected by an arcade with the unsurpassed Casino facing the finest beach on the Pacific Coast. The hotel 
contains two magnificent open garden courts of Spanish architecture and adorned with beautiful flowers and palms. 
CASA DEL REY is under the management of James H. McCullough, from the St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
which insures unexcelled and courteous service. The Maitre d’Hotel is S. A. Gottlieb, also from the St. Francis Hotel, 
and the cuisine is all that the most discriminating traveler demands. 

The Hotel will be run on the European plan. Rates $2.00 per day and upward. 
Write for beautifully illustrated folder and full particulars to 


CASA DEL REY, SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 
JAMES H. McCULLOUGH, Manager 
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WORLD 
FAMOUS 
MOUNT 


LOWE 


GREATEST OF MOUNTAIN 


SCENIC TRIPS 














A DELIGHTFUL JOURNEY TO 
“CLOUDLAND” BY TROLLEY 


The Trolley Trip of first importance in Southern California, and un- 
eclipsed by any mountain scenic trip in the world. Five trains daily 
from Pacific Electric Station, at 8, 9 and 10 a. m. and 1:30 and 4 p. m: 
through Pasadena via Oak Knoll, Altadena and beautiful foothill ham- 
lets, winding their way through orchards of oranges and beautiful country 
places; up canyons by steep, curving ways to Rubio. Here, by an almost 
perpe ndicular ascent of the mountainside on the great incline railway, 
passengers are conve syed to Echo Mountain, attaining a height of 1: 325, 
feet in 3200 feet traveled. At Echo is located the machinery of the in- 
cline, the search-light and world-famous Mt. Lowe Observatory. Cars 
are entere d at Echo and the journey continued ’round canyon brinks, 
o’er trestles and bridges, through forest and granite gates, mid scenes of 
ever-changing splendor to Alpine Tavern, 5100 feet above the valley 
where refreshment may he had. Pony trains make trips to the 
summit 1100 feet above. Many points, within easy walk of Alpine, 
present wondrous views. Round Trip from Los Angeles, $2.50. 
Saturday-Sunday-Holiday Rate $2.00. Send for special Mt. Lowe folder. 








PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TROLLEY TRIPS 


COVER POINTS OF GREATEST INTEREST IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
THE MAXIMUM OF PLEASURE AT THE MINIMUM OF EXPENSE 


BALLOON ROUTE TROLLEY TRIP OLD MISSION TROLLEY TRIP 


A personally conducted trip to the West Coast From Los Angeles to the Orange Groves: through 


Beaches, then twenty-eight miles right t 
ocean shore, visiting ten beaches and eight cities. 
Touring in comfort the Cahuenga Valley, Hollywood, 
Soldier’s Home, Santa Monica, Ocean Park, Venice, 
Playa del Rey, Moonstone Beach, 


along the Nature’s Golden Treasure Chest and the World’s 
Winter Paradise, visiting the Old Mission (estab- 
lished 1771) and’ examining its tre asures; at Pasa- 
dena for two hours, affording time to age the re- 
nowned Busch Gardens. Returning via Cawston 


Redondo Beach Ostrich Farm, where the finest collection of birds 


and other interesting places, including a large num- in the world may be seen. Admission to this as 
ber of free attractions at points enroute. A day of well as to San Gabriel Mission is free to passe ngers 
pleasure for $1.00, including reserved seat. Cars on this trip. Cars daily, last at 9:40 a. m., from 
daily from Hill Street Station of the Pacific Electric, Pacific Electric Station: ’ Fare, $1.00 for the trip, 


last car at 9:40 a. m, 


including reserved seat. Competent guide. 


TRIANGLE TROLLEY TRIP 


Leading one by pleasant paths through the heart of Orange County, its walnut groves, beet and celery 
farms: near the Southeastern oil fields; to the South Coast Beaches. Two hour stop at Long Beach; enjoying 
several free amusements. Viewing the harbor of Los Angeles, Point Firmin and the Lighthouse.’ A trip of 
much diversity. Trains daily, last car at 9:40 from Pacific Electric Station. Fare $1. 00, including reserved 


seat. Personally conducted. 








“MINIATURES OF THE SUNNY SOUTHLAND” MAY INTEREST YOU 
WRITE FOR IT, OR OTHER INFORMATION OF THE 1000 MILES OF TROLLEY TRAIL 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


D. W. PONTIUS, Traffic Manager 


LOS ANGELES 
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Dosemite Walley 


NATURE’S MASTERPIECE 
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WINTER IN WONDERLAND 


The Yosemite National Park in winter, readily accessible by railroad, gives opportunity for an experience 
as unique as it is delightful. The wonderful park surrounded by winter, yet sheltered from its blustering, 
presents a spectacle magnificently beautiful. The train ride to El Portal via Merced, the stage ride over 
crisp roads where the breath of the horses hangs like smoke on the frosty, exhilarating air, bring the visitor 
easily to hotels, caravansaries of comfort, set in a scene of magic beauty. There is sunshine here, spark- 
ling in reflection from frozen cliff and waterfall. The trees gleam with frost crystals, the air seems touched 
with unusual stillness, for the summer thunder of the falls is hushed and the breaking of a snow-laden 
branch sounds through the park like the report of a rifle. The climate is unusually pleasant in the winter. 
While the snow is not always in evidence the beauty of its coming is a thing to be waited for, and its estab- 
lishment adds much to the joy of a visit. Sport invites you, and where in the summer one would pick 
wild flowers, one gathers snow and, deftly molding it, enters with laughter into the Kingdom of Youth at 
the cost of a well-aimed snowball. There is skeeing, too, skating and snowshoeing, sleighing “with bells 
a-jingle, blood a-tingle,” the trails to tramp and ride to vantage points where the park, silent in its wintry 
raiment, reveals its grandeur. And always after the day out-of-doors, come the comfortable hotels, two 
of them. The Sentinel, in the heart of the park, electric-lighted, steam-heated, with telegraph, mail and 
Wells Fargo offices, with barber shop and laundry, open the year round at rates of $3.00 to $4.00 per day, 
$20.00 to $25.00 per week. Hotel Del Portal, at the terminal of the railroad and the beginning of the 
stage line, $4.00 a day, electric-lighted, steam-heated and with long-distance telephone. 


Write for beautifully illustrated folder to 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. 


MERCED, CALIFORNIA 
Or call on any agent of 


Southern Pacific 
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A Trip Through Fairyland 


From the Pacific to the Atlantic 


The Road of a Thousand Wonders 


Through that most wonderful of states—California— 
with the Pacific Ocean on one side and 
miles of blossoming orange trees 
on the other 


Along the Rio Grande 


with a unique panorama of two republics, 
the United States and Mexico. Through 
Texas with its historic Alamo and old 
Missions, its vast cotton fields and oil 
wells, through the sugar plantations of 
Louisiana on to that quaint half-French, 
half-American city of New Orleans, 
always brimful of interest—the 
home of the Mardi Gras. 











One Hundred Golden Hours at Sea 


across the Mexican Gulf and up the Atlantic Coast 
to the great harbor of New York, passing up 
the North River, the Jersey Shore on one 
side, and hundreds of the modern 
sky-scrapers on the other. 


















Picturesque Scenery Trains of Superior Equipment 





Luxuriously appointed steamships 
Comfort all the way 






SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Steamships 
NEW ORLEANS—NEW YORK 
Flood Bldg., Palace Hotel, 
Market St. Ferry Depot Broadway and r3th St. 600 South Spring St., Arcade Depot 227 St. Charles St. 
SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS 











366 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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Mt. ‘Tamalpais 


over “The Crookedest 
Railroad in the World’”’ 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can over- 
look, and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country, should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais 
Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of 
San Francisco; a sail across the Golden Gate, 
the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car 
ride, third-rail system, along the shore of the 
Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 
not a cog road and no steep inclines; an un- 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 
ocean. You see it all from Mt. Tamalpais and 
want to go again. 





For full information inquire at 
any railroad passenger office, or 


Ticket Office 


874 Market Street, San Francisco 
. ° . . - ° Double bowknot and San Fray 
Sausalito Ferry, San Francisco Wit ME Taha 
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SUNSHINE—SULPHUR—MUD 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


Finest all-the-year climate in the world—A Bathing Establishment outrivaling those of ancient 
ome—A Hotel where every comfort known is installed. Write for beautifully illustrated booklet 
or any information to, DR. FRANK W. SAWYER, Director, Paso Robles, California. 
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“« Self - Preservation 
is the First Law 
of Nature” 


[] Safety-- Service- Speed (__! 







<r 


Wi 


Union Pacific 


“Standard Road of the West” 





San Francisco 
‘Overland Limited”’ 


Electric-Lighted 
Perfectly-Appointed, Daily 
California 


TO 


Omaha, Chicago and East 














Electric Block Signals 


Excellent Dining Car Service 


Inquire of 


S. F. BOOTH, Gen’! Agt. U. P. R. R. Co. 
42 Powell St., San Francisco 





H. V. BLASDEL, Agent, 1122 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 
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THE WORLD'S PICTORIAL LINE 


WHEN TRAVELING EAST OR WEST YOU WILL FIND, IF YOU USE 
THE WESTERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, THAT YOU COMBINE NOT 
i ONLY EXCELLENT SERVICE AND EQUIPMENT, BUT ALSO A 
f SCENIC MAGNIFICENCE THAT IS UNEQUALLED. FOR A HUNDRED 
MILES THE TRAIN WHIRLS THROUGH THE FEATHER RIVER 
CANYON UNFOLDING BEFORE YOU A FILM OF PEAK AND PINE, 
MOUNTAIN RIDGE AND WATERFALL, CLIFF AND CANYON, RIVER 
AND VALLEY. ALL THE WAY OVER THE SIERRAS A ONE PER 
CENT GRADE !S MAINTAINED, AND THE PASS THROUGH THEM 
i IS TWO THOUSAND FEET LOWER THAN THAT OF ANY OTHER 
| TRANSCONTINENTAL LINE. THIS IS THE ENGINEERING 
ACHIEVEMENT OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 











E. L. LOMAX WRITE FOR OUR LITERATURE G. F. HERR 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 


| WESTERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


960 MILLS BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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“"" NATION’S CAPITOL 


IN THROUGH CAR FROM CALIFORNIA 
LOWEST RATES: PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 


W ASHINGTON-SUNSET ROUTE 


WRITE FOR THE MAP 
874 Market Street J. N. HARRISON 606 So. Spring Street 
be San Francisco Pac. Coast Pass. Agent Los Angeles 
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San Francisco 








“Overland Limited’’ 


For Quick 
Safe 
Direct 
Travel 


San Francisco 
TO 


Chicago in 68 Hours 


Electric Lighted Train 
Observation Car 


Dining Car 


Protected by automatic 
block signals all 
the way 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Ticket Offices: 
Flood Building - - - - - San Francisco, Cal. 
Palace Hotel - - - - - San Francisco, Cal. 
Market Street Ferry Depot - San Francisco, Cal. 
Broadway and 13th Street - - «- Oakland, Cal. 
600 So. Spring Street - - - - Los Angeles, Cal. 
Arcade Depot - - - - - - Los Angeles, Cal. 


UNION PACIFIC 


42 Powell Street - - - San Francisco, Cal. 
557 So. Spring St. - - - - - Los Angeles, Cal. 
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TO CALIFORNIA AND BEYOND 


OU can travel to California by the most picturesque of routes, amid 
comfort and luxury as in your own home, and visit this golden land of 
sunshine and eternal romance with its quaint missions, warm hospitality 

and myriads of ever-blooming flowers. On the way you learn of the vastness and 
unlimited possibilities of this still undeveloped State, and its fascinating history 
is traced for you. During your stay you take many delightful side-trips—one 
of especial interest being through the splendor of the hills and valleys of the 
Santa Barbara Back Country. 





almost unknown Admiralty Islands, seeing the cannibals at close quarters 
—a sight but few white men have ever beheld. Having skipped half way 
around the world you find yourself steaming up the blue Mediterranean to 
the shores of Italy, where a few days are spent among this sunny people. 
From there you go to Holland, under the guidance of Blair Jaekel, with a stop- 
off on the way to visit Vitre, one of the most mediaeval towns of France. Then 


through the columns of 


you turn homeward over our own Atlantic, stopping off in Virginia for a tour 
through this most picturesque Southern State, with its relics of the old regime 
and present-day atmosphere of cotton plantations and old-time hospitality. 
All of this “California and Beyond” for you through the pages of Decem- 
ber TRAVEL. We will send FREE the October and November issues of 
TRAVEL, taking you to some thirty other countries, on receipt of 25 
cents for the December number and mention of the SUNSET MAGAZINE. 
In no other way can you get as much true pleasure and real education. 
Accept this offer now and travel at your leisure. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, 31 East 17th Street, N. Y. 


Paine California you set sail over the dancing waters of the Pacific to the 
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"ALL THREE $ 3.20 
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The periodicals in ANY Club Offer may be sent 
to ONE or to SEPARATE addresses. The sub- 
scriptions may be either NEW or RENEWALS. 








ke ALL SSE ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR. 




















OS eee ree Both 
Pacific Monthly......... \$D 25 25 
Sembet........- 
McCall's and Pattern........ AR Four 
Ladies’ World ; $2 05 
People’s Home Journal ‘— 
[ oo eae 
Pictorial Review............ Aa Pour 
Ladies’ World .......... $D 65 
mS Modern Priscilla * 
SE a cere crs ) Both 
Housekeeper.......... 
= (or McClure’s) )$2 30 
_—— age rrec ete : ) All Three 
osmopolitan........ 
Good Housekeeping....... ) $3.15 16 
ee ee Both 
St. Nicholas (New Subs. Only) 23.8 15 
ee eee ae -.. 
Current Literature...... | $3.00 
(or Review of Reviews) \ 
ene M ete e cece eee } All Three 
merican Magazine . . 
_Woman’s Home Companion \ $ 3 = 
ee - rene eae ee ) All Three 
eview of Reviews - . 
Cosmopolitan \ $3.90 
eae 
Technical World...... All Three 
oo. pS eae $ 10 
(or Popular Electricity) 3.10 
omg’ a ee eae ‘++ ) All Three 
ittle Folks (New) ... ae § 
Delineator. \ $3.05 
i. P ‘ ) All Three 
1eld an tream ee ee - 
National Sportsman \ ., is 








SUNSET All Three 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE | $ 3 30 
COSMOPOLITAN * 
SUNSET 
WITH American Magazine....... $2.30 
WITH Technical World ...... ees - 2ao 
WITH Delineator........ aoe 2.20 
WITH Everybody’s Magazine 2.30 


WITH Cosmopolitan 

WITH Lippincott’s Magazine . . 
WITH McClure’s Magazine 

WITH Travel Magazine ... 

WITH Country Life...... 

WITH Popular Electricity .. 
WITH Lippincott’s & Cosmopolitan 
WITH World’s Work ... 

WITH Field & Stream 

WITH Success Magazine 

WITH Outing 
WITH Recreation ...... 

WITH Smart Set . : : 

WITH Scribner’s Magazine... . 

WITH Pacific Monthly and Success 
WITH Success and Cosmopolitan ... . 
WITH Physical cS SSRees es 

wi ‘oman’s Home Companion . ; 
WITH Good Housekeeping and Success ae 
WITH Cosmopolitan and Good Housekeeping 
WITH Review of Reviews and veuereenen 
WITH Century Magazine ............-- 
WITH Harper’s Magazine (or Weekly) 
WITH Harper’s Bazar (or Cosmopolitan) . 
WITH Metropolitan........ 

WITH Scientific American (New ‘Subs. Only) . 
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WITH Success and American .. - . SAS 
Any Two 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL... $3 00 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST > or 
ree 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN ... $4. 50 
— 
SAVE 25 CENTS by ordering 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION ... All For 
NOW (including the rest of this year 
free, the 52 issues of 1912 and the 1912 | $ 1 25s 
calendar. After Jan. 1st, $2.00). q 


(All Magazine Publishers 
REFERENCES | The Commercial Agencies 
{ The Phoenix National Bank, Lexington, Ky. 


OUR - LARGE 4 44-PAGE CATALOG for! 1912 lists 
more than 3,000 CLUB OFFER: 
ASK FOR IT. IT’S FREE 















Address 


All 


3 
J.M. HANSON’ S Best AGENCY 


Orders 


LEXINGTON, KY. 
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QPHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN—Best sellers run away and hide 
when the author of “The Shepherd of the Hills’? comes into the running. 
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Cover—Red and Gold 


THE WINNING 
OF BARBARA WORTH 


The Illustrations, secured at great cost, made on the scenes of the story by 
Mr. F. Grahasn Cootes, are six in number with the addition of Jacket in Colors 


Cloth, 12mo, S12 ret $1.30 Net 


@ Boston Glotte—As true to life as snap- 
shots caught by moving-picture cameras. 
q Cleveland } lain Dealer—The best thing 
he has done so far ** a twentieth 
century epic. 

@ Minneapolis Tribune—The Story in its 
lofty entity is surcharged with the ex- 
ceptional and perpetually ‘‘wholesome’”’ 
genius of Harold Bell Wright. 

@ Chicago Record-Herald—It is a novel 
with ‘‘body,’’ with a large and timely 
idea back of it, with sound principles 
under it, and with a good crescendo of 
dramatic thrills. 


**A book that will mould and make nations’” 


BEST SELLING BOOK IN THE WORLD 


Ideal Christmas Gift 


Wholesome — Beautiful — Appropriate 
For All People Everywhere 


A Present-Day Story of Reclamation 
By Harold Bell Wright, Author of 


**That “+ of Udell’s’’ “The Shepherd of the Hills’’ 
d **The Calling of Dan Matthews” 

















Jacket—Full Color 





One Continuous Printing 


500,000 COPIES 











Q This illustration shows a copy of 
‘The Winning of Barbara Worth” 
ready for delivery to a customer, 
wrapped and tied with special ‘‘Barbara 
Package Band’’ (no ordinary string 
used). A beautiful package for present- 
ing toa friend or can be sent through 
the mail at ordinary book postage rate 
(it is not sealed). If you ask for it, 
your dealer will sell you a copy of ‘“The 
Winning of Barbara Worth’’ wrapped 
and tied with special ‘Barbara Package 
Band,’’ like shown in illustration, with- 
out extra charge. 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright, Bound in Users Style With Above. With Illustrations, 
12mo, Cloth, Each $1.50 
That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling of Dan Matthews 


Q Mouth to Mouth Advertising has made Harold Bell Wright the most popular living author because 


his books ‘‘make good.’’ By special arrangement 


**The Calling of Dan Matthews,’’ the most widely 


discussed book in the world, has been published in the Popular Edition. Harold Bell Wright’s Ozark 
‘*Life Stories,’? That Printer of Udell’s, The Shepherd of the Hills and The Calling of Dan Matthews 
are all now published in the Popular Edition, and are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold. 

Q The Winning of Barbara Worth Will Not be published in the popular edition. 





‘The = [ AChristmas Classic | 





Uncrowned King 


Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations in Color by John Rea Neill. 
Bound in Red and Gold—Cloth, 75 Cents Net. 


New York Tribune —‘*It embodies the aspiration, civic and moral, of the present day.” 
Grand Rapids Herald—*‘It is the greatest story since Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’”? 
Omaha World-Herald —‘‘It is a classic in nature and spirit and rendering.”’ 

Buffalo Evening News —‘‘It represents dreams of artistic magnificence.” 


Over 100 pages. 16mo (434x7). 


Full Leather, Gilt Top. Boxed, $1.25 Net 


Mr. Wright’s Books Are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 


Or Send Your Order to the Publishers — The Book Supply Company 


Our mammoth catalog. size 834x5%4 inches, 
advertises_books of all the publishers at big 
savings. Bibles, Periodicals, etc. Write us for 
ittoday. Bargainson every page. Books on all subjects. 
Every book carried in stock. Orders filled promptly, i 


BOOK CATALOG FREE 


Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. 
ings. Catalog sent postage prepaid, free on request. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 


ESTABLISHED 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 


231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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Mount Tamalpais Military Academy— | 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA. Fully accredited. U. S. Army 
Officer. Only Western School with C avalry and Mounted Art.l- 
lery. Open-air Gym. and Swimming Pool. Twenty-second year 
began Aug. 1 16,1911. Arthur Crosby, A. M., D. D. Headmaster. 


ANDERSON ACADEMY, Irvington, California 
Beautifully situated. Climate unsurpassed. Fully accred- 
ited by Eastern and Western Universities. Faculty re- 
markably ee Highest references. William Walker 
Ande rson, . Principal. 


: My book “How to 
p | STAM M R =i mation seh 

‘ —a treatise on*' Sci- 
— Talking’ — 

















direct to the point. 
_W rite M. L. HATFIELD, 1462 Grove Street ‘OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 





Ww ith a We ste tn Sc ‘hool, deed “= 
the State of California. Eight years 
of success; thousands of students en- 
rolled. High grade instruction by cor- 


respondence in banking, A bookkeeping, English, ste- 
nography, civil service, modern languages, law and 


college preparatory studies. Write to- HOME 


day for FREE 50 page catalog. 










“The 
Original 
Phono- 
graphic 
Method” 


MODERN _ OF a. 


SAN JOSE, 
aN GERMAN—FRENCH—ENGLISH 


ITALIAN—SPANISH 
or any other language learned quickly 
and easily by the Cortina-Phone Method 
at home. Write for free booklet today; 
easy payment plan 


COR IN A- p HON F CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 
['565CortinaBldg.,44W.34thSt.,N.Y- 
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Wide Awake young men and young women are wanted 
in business. Our training fits them for the work. Short- 
hand, typing, and book-keeping. Call or write for catalog. 
1000 graduates will be wanted for next year’s positions. 
— _— Business College, Market and Eddy at 

-owell. 

MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Palo Alto, California. College Preparatory, Intermediate and Primary 
Departments, Great attention a, to Music, Arts and Crafts. 
Home Economics, Out-of-Door Life. Catalogue upon application. 


MILLS COLLEGE, Near Oakland, California 
The only Woman’s College on the Pacific Coast. Chartered 1885. 
Entrance and graduation requirements equal to those of Stanford and 
University of California. Twenty-two departments. Ideal climate. 
President, Luella Clay Carson, A. M., Litt. D., LL. D. 
For catalogue address Secretary, Mills College P. O., California. 














The Hamlin School 


A High-Class Boarding and Day School for Girls 
COMPRISING— 

A French school for little children, primary, inter- 
mediate, high school amd post graduate departments, 
househoid economics, draw ing, painting, sewing, em- 
broidery, folk-dancing and e!ocution. 

Accredited by the University of California, by Leland 
Stanford, Junior, University, ‘and by E ‘astern “colleges. 
Special courses of study are also offered. 

Courses in singing, instrumental music, including 
piano, violin, organ, harp, flute, cello, etc. Theory and 
composition, harmony, sight reading, musical dictation, 
choral and orchestral prac tice, etc., are offered by the 
newly formed music de partment. 

Pupils admitted at any time. 

Address Miss Sarah D. Hamlin, 

2230 Pacific Avenue, 


A.M: ; 
San Francisco, 




















MEMORY 
the BASIS 
of All 
. KNOWLEDGE 


ou are no greater intellectually than your 
y for my free book ‘‘How to 
3 Studie s—Develops Will, 
Conversation, Publi 
come. Se nt ehacliiee ly free—Addr 























Duneesthy4 


Our Valuable 100 Page 
Book on Drugless Healing 


f FREE 


This free book explains the 
Theory and Practice of the 
latest and best method of 
Drugless Healing and shows 
a correct way to master di- 
sease without the use of inju- 
rious or habit-forming drugs. 

We send you this interest- 
ing book absolutely free to tell you all about Mechano-Therapy—the 
Recognized System of Drugless Healing which pays 


$3,000 to $5,000 Yearly 


In a few months by our system you can begin practicing Mechano- Ther- 
apy—an elevating and highly paid profession for men and women 
Simple r and more comprehensive than Osteopathy. Endorsed by phy- 
sicians. A fascinating study, easy tolearn. We teach you in yourown 
home by mail or in class and guarantee success—an ordinary education 
and our course of instruction fits you for a professional life. Authorized 
diplomas to graduates. Work absorbingly interesting. Vast opportu- 
nities for social and financial betterment. Special terms now. Write to- 
day for our 100-page book on Osteopathy. 84-page ill. prospectus both free. 


American College of Mechano-Therapy, Dept. 579 81 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 











BECOME A DETECTIVE 
Earn from $150 to $300 per month, travelling over the world. 
Send stamp for particulars. Write Frederick Wagner, 1243 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York. 


““‘WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE?” 
AND OTHER UNITARIAN LITERATURE 
SENT FREE 
Address P. O. Mission, First UNITARIAN CHURCH 
FRANKLIN AND GEARY Sts., SAN FRANCISCO 


MOUNT BIRDS— 


Join our school and learn at home to 
Game Heads, Fishes, Tan skins, 
Best methods, 
















Learn by 
Mail to 
Be a Taxidermist. 
Mount Birds, Animals, 
Make Rugs, etc. Easily, quickly learned. 
expert instructors. juar: 
SPORTSMEN and NATURALISTS—mount your 
Own specimens. You can save hundreds of dollars 
and beautifully decorate your home or your office. 
FREE—Beautiful Taxidermy Books and tull 
particulars of this work. Write Today. 
M-rthwestern School of Taxi 
1339 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 














Traveling Salesiuen 





and Saleswomen Wanted | 


Earn While You Learn. We now have on file letters from 
thousands of Wholesale and Manufacturing firms who are anxious { 
to employ Salesmen and Saleswomen capable of earning from 
$1,000.00 to $10,000.00 a year and expenses. No former experience 
needed to get one of these good positions. We will teach you to 
be a high grade Salesman or Saleswoman in eight weeks by mail 
and our Free Employment Bureau will assist you to secure a 
—_ where you can earn good wages while you are ~~ 3 | 

ctical Salesmanship, Write today for full particulars, list 

and test from over a thousand persons we 
ve recently placed in good positions. 


Address, Nearest Office, Dept. 118 











National Salesmen’s Training Association } 


A Chicago NewYork Kansas City New Orleans Seattle U.S. AY 
FT =r 
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Bos Angeles Military Aravemp 


AN ACADEMY THAT OFFERS A RARE COMBI- 
NATION OF MILITARY DISCIPLINE AND HOME LIFE 











OS ANGELES Military Academy needs no introduction to the public, being 
well known for its high standard in scholarship, military training, physical 

development, moral and social advantages. The course of study is designed to 
prepare boys for entrance into college and technical schools of the highest grade. 
The fundamentals of a liberal education hold first place in the curriculum. 
The sharp alternating intervals of study and relaxation of military methods re- 
lieves the customary monotony of class room work. 
The cardinal virtues are duly taught and emphasized. 
The faculty is strong numerically, strong in ability and progressive in its aims. 
There is one instructor to every seven pupils. 
The Academy has a permanent location for summer school and camp at Newport 
Beach, where a portion of the vacation is usually spent. 
For a boy who is desirous of making the best possible use of his time in school, who 
has pride in developing a strong, graceful body, military bearing, correct habits 
and those qualities which make for a successful life, the advantages of Los Angeles 
Military Academy are unexcelled. 


7—New Buildings Large Gymnasium 
40—Acres of Campus New Swimming Pool 


12—Acres for Athletic Purposes 
situated in California’s favorite winter home region, quickly and easily reached by 
Pacific Electric Cars. 


For further information address 


Walter J. Bailey, A. M., Principal 


Los Angeles Military Academy Los Angeles, California 
Phones: East 450; 31411 
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Countay Life 


PARIS AND 
NEW YORK 
JOIN HANDS 














Place Your Subscription 
Now and Get Two Maga- 
zines at the Cost of One 


























Country Life 
in America 


Each Issue Contains 





@ The most perfect photographs that can be procured. 

@ Printing and half-tone work as fine as we know how to make it, with the most 
up-to-date equipment. 

g Articles by writers who are famous for their appreciation of the beautiful in nature. 

g Regular departments devoted to the automobile, the motor-boat, the camera, 
nature study, travel, horses, housebuilding, garden and grounds, poultry, real 
estate, aeronautics, with special numbers to cover every phase of country living. 

@ Among the authors of special note who will contribute during the 
year are Alice M. Williamson, Ernest Thompson Seton, John Bur- 
roughs, Martha Prentice Strong, Enos A. Mills, Jack London, etc. 


DRESS 


It brings Paris to you 





@ The magazine of irresistible appeal to every woman who delights in beautiful 
gowning and who wishes to keep up with the interests of the fashionable and 
social world. 

@ Edited by American experts and with the unique distinction of having as 
Parisian contributing editors, Poiret, Worth, Drécoll, Carlier, Lacroix, Laferriére, 
etc., the world’s acknowledged masters of mode, whose contributions appear 
in DRESS. 

Annual subscription to both magazines, $7.00. 
If your subscription reaches us before January 10th, we 
will send you both magazines for a year for $5.00. 














DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, New York 
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e 
ese Postal Life Insurance Company 
th issions that 
"| other Companies paytheiragents 
“ 
45° of the first year’s premium is the average Com- 
O mission Dividend guaranteed to each POSTAL 
; policyholder on entrance into the Company. Other com- 
panies would pay this sum to an agent—as /|tis commission 
That’s for the first year; in subsequent years POSTAL 
policyholders also receive the Renewal Commissions other 
companies pay their agents, namely, 712%; likewise they 
receive an Office-Expense Saving of 2%, making up the 
35 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK Annual 9; Oo Guaranteed 
cicnen Mectiit Dichaien Dividend of 2 “O in the Policy 
First: Old-line, legal reserve = P a 
insurance — not fraternal or | And the POSTAL pays the usual contingent dividends 
assessment. ° * ae 
i “Second: Standard policy- besides—ranging up to 20% of the annual premium. 

i $10,000,000, BON Senora Such is the POSTAL way: it is open to you. Call at 
prihitd: | Standard, policy. | the Company’s offices if convenient or write now and 
St: surance I s ent. Vas : 4 er +3 

State Insurance Department. | find out the exact sum it will pay you at your age— 
standards in the selection of the first year and every other. 
risks. a 
Fifth: Standard rates but 
went by commission ‘divi- POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
paved FE gvis: sie Pg ad The Only Non-Agency Company in America 
35 Nassau St., New York 
| J 
See How Easy It Is 
In writing simply say: A/ail me insurance- 
particulars for my age as per Sunset for December, 
In your letter be sure to give 
i 1. Your Occupation 
wg Insurance 
2. The Exact Date of your Birth ees 
H Aso: No agent will be sent to visit you: the in jorce 
SSEbS ¢ PostaL LIFE employs no agents. more than 
$10,839 sd 
inane $55,000,000 
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Silver Christmas 


At the end of nearly two thousand years Christ- 
mas is Old Christmas still. One day out of three 
hundred and sixty-five when we light the Christmas _ 
fire in our hearts. and realize that the true business 
of life after all is not to make money but to make 
and keep friends. 


The love which bears fruit in a forest of Christ- 
mas trees, searches through the shops for gifts that 
shall fittingly translate the sentiment of Christmas. 
The gift is only the symbol of true and lasting friend- 
ship, and as such it should itself be true and lasting. 










A piece of Christmas silver is most appropriate; <> $i) 


in daily use, an ever-present reminder of the giver; 
it will be steadily increasing in value when most 
Christmas gifts are lost and forgotten. 


Gorham Silver is pre-eminently the silver of {4 | ' 
Christmas. _ It is the world’s standard of quality ¥ 


and permanence. Sold COPYRIGHT 1911 
only by jewelers, and ALO 


bears this trade-mark STERLING 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 


In writing to advertisers please mention Sunset 


it has sentiment and it has permanence. It will be \ q@*ag> 
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Fir from the mountains and holly from the glen 





Toys for the children and for grown ups Big Ben 


HERE’S a ring of wel- 
come in Big Ben’s morn- 
2 > . . 
ing call—there’s lifelike 
service in his punctual 
greeting. 
There’s a glow of frankness 
in his big, clean cut face—there’s 


sturdy comfort in his large 
winding keys. 
There’s a pledge of long 


health in his strong, well set 
build — and there’s _ heartfelt 
wishing in the jolly tidings 


‘*Merry Christmas—here is Big 
Ben—may he wish you many 
of them!”’ 

So drop in at your jeweler’s—sneak 


him in while they sleep—let him wake 
them on Christmas day. He’s as good 


to look at as he’s pleasing to hear 
and he calls every day at any time 
he says. 


Big Ben comes attractively boxed, ready for 
reshipment. — A community of clockmakers 
stands back of him—Westclox, La Salle, Illinois. 
If you cannot find him at your jeweler’s, a 
money order addressed to them will bring him 
to you express charges prepaid. 


$2.50 


Three Dollars in Canada. 


Sold by Jewelers only. 
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COLGATE. 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
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Mee = The Call of Good Teeth 


—- Men,Women and a 
Children 


BL WANTED | 


To join the Army of { 


fm «COODTEETH-GOOD HEALTH je 


Join the great movement for dental 
= 6=- hygienetthatisspreadingsofarand{ast. iu—see— 





Peace ee En a 

















Be one of those who know that good health 
demands clean, sound teeth—who know that 
Ribbon Dental Cream is an antiseptic, polishing 
cleanser without harmful chemicals or grit. 


toile Colgate’s leaves the mouth sweet, clean and non- 
acid. Its delicious flavor has solved one nursery 
problem by making its twice-a-day use a treat, not 
a task, for the children, enlisting them also in the 
cause of dental hygiene. 


ee COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 61, 199 Fulton St., New York 
_ Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 
—luxurious, lasting, refined. 


(| 





